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0. The problem treated here is that of the 
difference between languages.! Can this be 
measured? The method outlined here enables 
us to measure the difference in grammatical 
structure, and to establish what is the 
minimum difference (or the maximum 
similarity) between any two language sys- 
tems. Presumably, any method of specifying 
difference can contribute toward a classifica- 
tion of structural types among languages 
(as distinct, say, from a genetic classifica- 
tion). The method is also relevant to a 
proceduralized system of translation, and 
indeed can be put in the form of routine 
instructions for machine translations; and 
this not only because of the inherent con- 
nection between transfer and translation, 
but also because sentence-pairs under 
translation are used in certain transfer 
foundations (see 5). The method may also 


1 In working on this subject I have had the ad- 
vantage of many conversations with Fred Lukoff. 
He is now completing a sketch of a transfer 
grammar between Korean and English, and the 
Korean examples used here, as well as various 
general points, are due to him. For the Korean 
phonemes and morphology, see Fred Lukoff, 
Spoken Korean. 


be relevant for the learning or teaching of 
foreign languages; it suggests that it may 
prove possible to acquire a language by 
learning only the differences between the 
new language and the old (leaving those 
features which are identical in both to be 
carried over untaught); but here educa- 
tional and _ psychological considerations 
enter in addition to any linguistic technique 
of minimizing the difference between the 
languages.!* 

One can construct purely structural 
transfers between the phonologies of two 
languages, or their morphophonemics, or 
their morphologies (only the last is dis- 
cussed here, 2). And one can construct trans- 
fers between paired items in the two lan- 
guages—paired by some useful criterion. 
We discuss below sounds paired phonetically 
(3) rather than purely structurally, and 
words (4) and sentences (5) paired by trans- 
lation. 


1. We begin by defining difference be- 
tween languages as the number and content 
of the grammatical instructions needed to 
generate the utterances of one language out 
of the utterances of the other. If A is some 
large set of utterances in one language, and 
B is a set in another, then the list of changes 
that have to be made on A in order to trans- 
form A into B will be considered the dif- 
ference B—A (i.e. it represents what there 
is in B over and above A; or, given A, how 

1s This investigation of structural difference 
does not suffice to define distance among language 
structures. For example, we will not be able to 
say that the difference between English and Ger- 
man is some specified function of the English- 
Danish and the Danish-German differences. How- 
ever, we can now try to go further and define a 
distance (metric) among language structures with 
the aid of the measurement of difference discussed 
here. 
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much more has to be done to get from there 
to B). In certain cases, the list of changes 
that transform the set B back into the set A 
may not be simply the reverse of B—A, 
but may be a different list; this would be 
A-—B (what there is in A over and above 
B). If among various lists of changes that 
would transform A into B we find one that 
is the smallest in number and content 
(under some way of measuring content), we 
will call it the least or minimum difference 
B—A. We will consider whether a least dif- 
ference exists, how it can be found, and 
under what circumstances B—A is the 
reverse of A—B (in which case the amount 
of difference is independent of the direction). 

A grammar may be viewed as a set of 
instructions which generates the sentences 
of a language. Since the set of instructions 
B—A generate sentences (of B) from other 
sentences (of A), it can be viewed as an 
appendix to the grammar of A.* That is to 
say, B can be obtained from the grammar of 
A plus the added instructions of B—A 
(which would take us from A to B). This 
would compare with the independent gram- 
mar (or grammars) of B, which generate 
the sentences of B directly, starting from 
scratch. Thus the difference B—A, or the 
transfer instruction, can be presented as a 
grammatical appendix to A, or as part of an 
indirect grammar of B (going via A). It is 
for this reason that it may be called a trans- 
fer grammar. 

One can also consider a set of grammatical 


2 Even in the grammar of a single language by 
itself, it is possible to generate some of the sen- 
tences of the language out of other sentences of the 
same language by particular grammatical trans- 
formations. However the conditions for these 
transformations are quite different from those 
that carry us from the sentences of one language to 
those of another. 
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instructions Z, which does not in itself 
generate any known language, but is so 
selected that if we add to Z certain addi- 
tional instructions A—Z we will get the 
sentences of A, while if we add to Z other 
additional instructions B—Z will get the 
sentences of B. Then Z is a grammatical 
base common to A and to B; and both A 
and B are obtained by an indirect grammar 
which goes via Z. One can select Z for various 
purposes, e.g. for translation or teaching 
convenience, or for minimality (such that 
the sum of Z and A—Z and B—Z is least). 
Then the difference between A and B is the 
sum of A — Z plus the reverse of B — Z. 


2. One form of transfer is the difference 
between two whole grammatical structures. 
For example, we can consider for each lan- 
guage what are its major morpheme classes 
(and their subclasses down to some level), 
and what are the main combinations of 
these classes into its various successively- 
larger constructions (word, phrase, clause, 
or the like) until we get up to its whole sen- 
tences. We can ask what changes would have 
to be made in such a structural sketch of one 
language in order to obtain out of it a struc- 
tural sketch of the other (at about the same 
level of detail). Such a list of changes would 
generate the utterances of one language out 
of those of the other, since the grammatical 
sketches of each language yield the ut- 
terances of that language (up to some level 
of detail), so that transferring from one 
sketch to the other will suffice to transfer 
from one set of sentences to the other. 


2.1. The following very sketchy struc- 
tures of Korean, English, and Hebrew will 
give some impression of what can be done 
here: 


Major Morpheme Classes 
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B: affixless particles, occurring as whole 
sentences. 

C: conjunctions, occurring between two 
like constructions, sometimes before a 
single construction. 

D: generally affixless adverbs, insertable 
in whole clause or verb constructions. 

R: roots, most of them appearing both as 
a part of some N and as a part of some V 
(i.e. common to N and to V). 

N: nouns, each is head of a noun-phrase 
M which contains one or several N; there 
are from zero or one M up to several in each 
clause; N with affixes may occur in positions 
of V or A. 

M: see N. 

n: noun-vowel morphemes, R-+-n = N. 

proM: pronouns, substituents for noun 
phrase. 

A: adjectives, occurring with N or in 
position of N. 

a: adjectival noun-vowel morphemes, 
R+a = A (or rather, = adjective-position 
N). 

V: verbs, each is head of a verb-phrase W 
containing one or two or so V; there is 
usually one W in each clause; there may be 
several W in WCW constructions; V or W 
with affixes may occur in positions of N or A. 

W: see V. 

v: verb-vowel morphemes, R+v = V. 

proW: pro-verbs, substituents for verb 
phrase. 

P: prepositions, occurring primarily be- 
fore M. 

T: article; in Hebrew, and perhaps in 
English, T can be viewed as a member of 
mm. 

vn: V+vn = N, and in general: 

xy: X+xy = Y, eg. M+mm affix = 
M; N-+na affix = A. 

Korean clause-finals and sentence-finals 
(verb affixes occurring only at clause and 
sentence end respectively) can be viewed as 
special subclasses of ww (with important 
distributional characteristics absent from 
ww in English or Hebrew). 

Korean e genitive occurs only in NeN = 
N, hence is like some occurrences of certain 


P, or else like an nn which yields only non- 
final N (since Ne could be viewed as non- 
final N). 

Korean nv can also be analyzed as V 
(the verbs i, ha), yielding N+V = last 
part of a clause; if we take i, ha as verbaliz- 
ing suffixes, they yield N++nv = V. 

Korean vn (participles, gerund) change a 
V or clause (V with preceding N) to N. 

A clause is defined as a substructure of 
a sentence, ending in /,/, such that a sen- 
tence is merely a sequence of clauses, at 
most with C between them. A sentence is a 
structure, ending in one of /.?3!/, such that 
a discourse is a sequence of sentences. 

— indicates that there are very few mem- 
bers in the class. 

+ indicates that there are very many mem- 
bers in the class. 

From this table we can read off K—E, 
E-—H, K—H; E—K is the reverse of K—E, 
and so on. When we say, for example, that 
C occurs both in E and in H, we mean that 
both E and H have a class of morphemes 
with roughly the distribution stated for C. 
The detailed distributions of Hebrew C and 
the English C may be quite different. Some 
of the differences will appear in the very 
sketchy distributional statements below, 
but many more are not indicated here. It 
may be possible to minimize the differences 
between two languages by classifying the 
morphemes in both with maximal use of 
approximately the following criterion: If 
some morphemes A of language A have 
(major and regular) similarities of distribu- 
tion with some morphemes B of B, we form 
a class z representing the common distribu- 
tions of A and Bs. Then the distribution of 
A is z plus Aa—z (which are the additional 
distributions of A over and beyond z), and 
the distributional difference between a and 
B is the sum of a — z and reversed B — Z. 
When we do this for all the morphemes of 
languages A and B, we are constructing a 
joint system of morpheme classes in much 
the same way as we construct morpheme 
classes for a single language (there too we 
maximize the grouping of morphemes with 
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similar distributions). To some extent this 
has been done in the table above, for ex- 
ample when Korean clause finals and sen- 
tence finals were considered to correspond 
with (or be in the same joint class as) ww. 
2.2. The table below gives the occurrence 
of the above classes in each language. The 
sentences of each language are built out of 
the classes via the intermediate structures 
shown in the column for that language. The 
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transfer instructions are those that carry 
us from one column to another, and in 
particular from each row (e.g. the W of K) 
to the corresponding row in the other column 
(e.g. the W of E). To take a simple example, 
V of E minus V of K consists in the inclusion 
of A ar. We can generate each structure of 
English by adding to the corresponding 
Korean structure whatever is the difference 
between the two. 


Major morphological structures 






































K | E | H 
| | | 
Sentence | clause with particular ww | M M 
with! = | mame with vocative suffix Ww Ww 
| some A | A 
| some D 
Sentence some B B | M 
with.or?or¢ = | some M | M A 
{M + certain mm,} {clause,} clause] D D 
| | some A | lo W 
clause | clause 
Clause = | (M} W | {C} (D} MW (PM) | {C} {D} MW {PM} 
| | | M (proM;) (P) M 
j= 7 7)PM) | 4 (P) 
W | (D) (V + gerund) V ww (D} {ww} {V to} vad {D} | (ww) {V lo} V ({84)M) (D) 
| | 
V= Vivv} | Vivv} | R v (vv) 
| N nv | N nv | 
| Aav | 
M= {N} N (-N) (mm) | T{{D}A]N(mm) | ar 
| (T){D}A when no N follows | (mm) N {N} (proM;)( (Se) PM) (eS) 
| MPM | 
| MtoV | 7 
| MwhS | (mm)N(M){N} (proMs)((8e)PM) (eS) 
N= | (Ne)N | | 
| before N or mm also | {N}N + ‘on first N, * on others | R n (nn) 
| clause + participle | N{nn} | 
| V + gerund | Vvn Vvn 
Aan Aan 
| 
-N= final bound N stems | | 
A= | A {aa} | Ra 
| N na | N na 
| | V va 
D= | Aad | 
X= | xcx | xox 
| some X(,)X | some X(,)X 





(_ ) indicates zero or one, { 
wise each item occurs once. 

proMs:: third-person pronoun. 

’ main stress, * secondary stress. 

English mm extends over following W. 

Hebrew mm extends over all N and following W (but the 
article is zero over N, W). 


} indicates zero or more, other- 


XY indicates that both xy and xz occur. 
: la ‘to’ 
et accusative preposition 
3e ‘that’ 
K:e genitive 
: wh relative 
ww includes preverbs (can, etc.) and tenses 
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The same remarks hold for this table as 
for the preceding one. Except that there is 
more room here for modification and for 
ingenuity in so stating the structures, and 
in so arranging their substructurings, as to 
bring out maximum similarity between any 
two languages. Also, the instructions needed 
to change a line of K to the corresponding 
line in E can be stated in various ways, 
some of which can be simpler or can be more 
similar to other instructions required else- 
where. 

Even these rough tables show the greater 
similarity between E and H as against K, 
the former two being members of families 
which have (and to an even greater extent 
had) considerable structural similarities. 


3. Languages differ from each other in 
their sounds and in the phonemic relations 
among the sounds. This is a matter of no 
importance for written translation, where 
each morpheme can be treated as a primi- 
tive entity. However, it is relevant for lan- 
guage-learning, and for linguistic distance 
and type. 


3.1. The most direct way to measure 
phonetic difference is to match those sounds 
(sound types, sets of similar free variants) 
which are closest in the two languages. For 
example, we set Korean m corresponding to 
English m, Korean i corresponding to 
English i. The phonetic differences in a 
corresponding pair may be small or large, 
and will have to be stated. The practical 
relevance of this matching is obvious, since 
a learner will usually substitute his own 
sounds for the nearest ones in the new lan- 
guage, or hear the new ones as the sounds 
nearest them in his own language. In some 
cases the differences and similarities be- 
tween certain sounds of A and the possibly 
matchable sounds of B are such as to permit 
a number of alternative pairings: e.g. 
Korean could be matched with English e 
(different in that it is lower), or with English 
w (different in that it is higher). However, 

*The relation of one matchable pair to the 


others often is decisive for determining which 
vhonemes to match. For example, since English 
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there are gross similarities among most lan- 
guages in respect to kinds of sounds (e.g. 
often labial, dental, palatal; stops, spirants, 
vowels; voiced, voiceless), so that the candi- 
dates for pairing are usually within a small 
group: to English p or b (or the p allophone) 
one could only match Korean pp, ph, or p 
(or the allophone b), but not, say, m or t 
or i. Finally, there may be new sounds in 
A, i.e. ones which are left over after pair- 
ings, or are so different from anything in B 
that they are not paired with any sound of B. 

The list of phonetic pairings and new 
sounds constitutes one set of differences 
between A and B, covering all the utter- 
ances of those languages. The phonetic 
elements common to each pair constitute 
the common Z, and the differences are the 
A-—Z and the B—Z. 

To this may be added the differences in 
types of sequences (clustering, etc.) be- 
tween the sounds of A and the correspond- 
ing sounds of B. Learning considerations 
may favor certain correspondences as against 
others, in order to center the attention on 
certain phonetic differences or types of new 
sequences which are easier to learn (easier 
in general, or easier for the speakers of the 
particular language). 

3.2. The grammar of a language lists its 
sound types and their phonemic relations 
(how they are grouped into phonemes). Once 
we have the sound correspondences, the 
remaining phonological difference between 
A and B lies in the phonemic status of the 
corresponding and new sounds. This would 
seem to be quite a job, since in each lan- 
guage each of the sounds may be a free or a 
positional variant of some other sound, or 
may contrast with any particular sound in 
one or all positions, or may constitute a 
whole phoneme by itself, and so on. 

It is possible to combine the sound cor- 
respondences and their phonemic statuses 
in some chart such as the following, upon 
which the transfer instructions can then 
draw: 





has two front vowels higher than its xe, and Korean 
has two higher than its @, it is far simpler to 
match E and K i-i, e-e, e-#, rather than E e-K a. 









































type nor does y (if x/y) | pre-r vowels | 
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E x is a whole pho- | ditto, but x occurs | | ; poser fl veay <n 
| neme or phonemic | in ampestent, posi- | x is . posi- | sae sania | Sennen cm aod 
| sequence (except | tions where itis | tional variant | ©. ; | ¢3 
K for variants me a absent in the other, (of y: x/y) | with y: x/y | age Hagen ah i 
elsewhere) | language | | | language 
| | 
x is a whole phoneme or | m,n, 9 | ss (E. 2), | 
phonemic sequence (except | i, e, ae, a,o | pp(b), tt(d), 
for variants noted else- | u(K. #) | kk(g); | 
where) a(K. g) | ph(E. p), | 
uw(K. u) | th(t), kh(k), | 
| ch(@);y, w; | | 
| clusters | | 
ditto, but x occurs in im- | | | 
portant positions where it | | 
is lacking in the other lan- | | 
guage | 
x is a positional variant of | | p/b ete. x/h 
y:x/y | |, ae ; x/h 
| | | Si/s m>/m, n4/n. 
| | f/h 4] /1 
| 
" | | | | 
x contrasts with y: x/y | | p/p, etc. | 
| | | 
x doesn’t occur as a sound | | | flap d/d | | 
type, but y occurs in the po- | | | 
sition where x occurs in the | | | | 
other language | | | | 
| oat | | 
x doesn’t occur as a sound | V, 6,5, 2,j, the | | flap t | | 
| 





Where the corresponding sounds are writ- 
ten differently for the two languages, the 
spelling for one of the languages is put in 
parentheses. 

Example of alternative statement: If 
K. u were matched with E. u, then K. u and 
¢ would be matched with E. 9 and a; but 
E. 9 and A are positional variants of each 
other (o being unstressed), while K. u and 
g are full phonemes without stress restric- 
tions. K. 1 occurs in the special cluster ll, 
where E. | does not (except across juncture) ; 
on the other hand, English has many clus- 
ters lacking in Korean. 

K. tt has been matched with E. d, and 
K. th with E. t (and so for the whole series), 
which is the way Koreans usually interpret 
English sounds (Lukoff). Other matchings 
are possible instead. 


The entries in each column list the sounds 
that have the particular phonemic status 
stated at the top of that column, for one 
language. And the entries in each row list 
the sounds that have the particular phonemic 
status stated at the head of that row, for 
the other language. The chart is so arranged 
that the entries at a given column-row in- 
tersection show how the phonemic status of 
the given sound differs in the two languages. 

For each sound in the chart we can change 
its phonemic status, from thai of the column 
in which it is, to that of the row in which it 
is. Then we get an over-all change from the 
phonemic status of the sounds of the column 
language (English in the chart above) to the 
phonemic status of the corresponding sounds 
in the row language (here, Korean): K—L. 
And analogously from the row language to 
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the column language. The chart thus serves 
the purposes of transfer, since the instruc- 
tions required to generate one language from 
the other can be read off from it.‘ It is 
uniquely reversible, and in it K—E is the 
reverse of E—K. 

It is possible to modify the chart for 
various purposes. For example, whenever a 
sound appears more than once (or whenever 
a phonetic similarity between the two lan- 
guages has not been expressed as a corre- 
spondence) there is room for some rearrange- 
ment of what sound types shall be taken as 
corresponding, and what is the resulting 
phonemic difference. Thus we can say that 
the Korean 1/r phoneme corresponds in 
certain positions (where its variant is 1) 
to the English 1 phoneme; and in other 
positions (where its variant is a flap r) to 
the English r phoneme; while the Korean Il 
phoneme corresponds phonetically to Eng- 
lish double | across juncture, or is 4 new 
sound cluster corresponding to nothing in 
English. Or we can say that the Korean ll 
phoneme corresponds to the English 1 
phoneme, while the Korean 1/r phoneme 
(with its 1 variant) corresponds to the 
English r phoneme. 

If such modifications can be carried out 
all the way, the resulting chart would have 
each sound appearing only once, and its 
column and row would indicate its full 
difference of phonemic status in the two 
languages. In doing this, the headings of the 


4 The chart does not show what are the phonetic 
difference (and similarities) between correspond- 
ing sounds, nor does it show most of the differences 
in phonemic sequence (clustering, etc.). These 
were considered in 3.1. 

5 Double | occurs in English only across junc- 
ture. In Korean there is an L sound, with scme 
phonetic similarities to a long 1 (and analyzed by 
Lukoff as a cluster of two Korean 1) which often 
occurs across morpheme boundary: kil road, 
killo by the road (though there is no Korean open 
juncture here). However, there are also cases of 
Korean L not astride morpheme boundary; hence 
it would not be desirable to write every Korean 
L as 1-1 for English readers, but rather to write it 
as a cluster of 1 plus 1—new for English readers. 
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columns and rows would be modified (and 
increased) to suit the particular sounds and 
their differences in status. Such a modified 
chart would give the most organized set of 
instructions for generating the phonemic 
statuses of one language out of the other, 
and would thus measure the difference be- 
tween the two languages in this respect. 

For teaching purposes, special considera- 
tions are involved. Certain changes in 
phonemic status (for corresponding sounds) 
seem especially hard to learn. If two sound 
types are positional or free variants of each 
other in one’s language, it is quite hard to 
pronounce their corresponding sounds as 
contrasting phonemes in another language;* 
or in general if x is a positional variant of y, 
it is hard to pronounce x in the position 
where y occurs in one’s own language: e.g. 
for an English speaker to pronounce un- 
aspirated p in word initial. In such cases it 
may be preferable to assign the corre- 
spondences on the basis of some other (per- 
haps less obvious) phonetic similarity; so 
that for example if an English speaker has 
to learn initial unaspirated p, it might be 
presented as the correspondent of English 
b (with the phonetic instruction that it 
should be devoiced), rather than as the 
correspondent of English p (with the 
phonetic instruction that it should be de- 
aspirated). 


4. Any transfer between two languages 
will have to substitute the morphemes of 
one language for those of the other. In most 
cases this is a matter for a dictionary-like 
listing. However, some languages have 
many cognates in common, or many bor- 
rowings in one or both directions, or many 
international words; the latter may com- 
prise a large part of the vocabulary of 
technical articles even though not of the 
language as a whole. In such cases, it may 


6 E.g. a Korean says kil road, kiri road (as 
subj.); but in speaking English he will have to 
pronounce, by the side of keel, teary, also tear, 
mealy. 
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be worth-while to set up instructions that 
would generate the words of one language 
from the semantically corresponding words 
in the other which have sufficient phonetic 
similarity (or whose phonetic difference is 
sufficiently regular); this would replace 
listing of translations for these words. For 
example, in many international words the 
English sound a corresponds to o in other 
languages. This is specifically the case for 
words which are spelled with o in English 
(and in the other languages), e.g. comic, 
historic; and such facts may be usable in 
the transfer instructions. 

Such vocabulary-transfers mean that 
for a certain set of words or affixes, we can 
say that the morphemes in both languages 
are composed of the same common elements 
or spelling; except that in this case the ele- 
ments are not the phonetically correspond- 
ing sounds or phonemes, but rather the 
sounds or phonemes that occupy corre- 
sponding positions (i.e. replace each other) 
in the two-language forms of this common 
vocabulary. These pairs of vocabulary- 
corresponding phonemes bear some re- 
semblance to morphophonemes, i.e. to 
phonemes which replace each other in dif- 
ferent positional variants of a morpheme; 
however the morphemic groups here within 
which the replacement occurs are not allo- 
morphs but translations. 

In contrast, morphophonemics proper, 
which connects the allomorphs of a single 
language, is usually very different from 
language to language. This applies even to 
the regular and phonetically ‘reasonable’ 
morphophonemics of the various languages; 
though some assimilations, such as devoic- 
ing at word end, occur under fairly similar 
circumstances in different languages. And it 
applies for more to the irregular morpho- 
phonemics and suppletions, which occur in 
particular morphemes and have no phonetic 
basis. Here no transfer instructions can be 
devised, except to drop the morpho- 
phonemics of the old language and to add 
that of the new. In language learning, and in 
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these two steps have to be included. 

When it comes to the actual listing of 
words or morphemes in one language and 
their translation in the other, we find that 
one word may have several translations, due 
to the different ways in which ranges of 
meaning are covered by vocabulary in dif- 
ferent languages. Where two different words 
in one’s own language are translated into 
the same foreign word (i.e. vocabulary 
transfer is many-one), no special instruc- 
tions are needed; nor is it even necessary to 
call attention to the fact that the two trans- 
lations are the same. But the transfer is 
then not uniquely reversible; for, starting 
from the other language one would not know 
which reverse translation to use. When one 
word in one’s own language has two transla- 
tions in the foreign, we meet the same one- 
many transfer that the foreigner meets 
(above) in reversing our many-one situa- 
tion. (And the difference in translation may 
not coincide with any difference in meaning 
perceived by the native.) 

Sometimes it is not of great moment which 
translation is used, though violence may 
thereby be done to style and subtleties of 
meaning; in this case we may call the two 
translations free variants for the transfer. 
Where the choice of translation is important, 
and is determinable by something in the 
environment of the given word, we may 
speak of the two translations as positional 
variants of the transfer of the given word. 
(The positions being the environment of the 
given word in the starting language.) The 
determining environment is often a gram- 
matical or other necessarily-occurring fea- 
ture; in this case we can consider that the 
starting material is not merely the word in 
question, but the two environmentally- 
distinguished occurrences of the word plus 
its environment, and each of these then has 
only one translation. E.g. table in N posi- 
tion may have a different translation from 
table in V position, check in check up may 
have a different translation than in check 
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in. Or the determining environment may be 
the presence in the same sentence or dis- 
course of other words drawn from one part 
of the vocabulary rather than from another 
(e.g. masses in sentences containing wup- 
rising, classes may translate differently than 
masses in sentences containing charge, field). 
In such cases the instructions may have to 
call for a sampling of certain neighboring 
words (often from among the members of 
particular word classes only); the unique 
translation would then be not of the original 
word alone, but of the word in the neighbor- 
hood of certain particular word sets. 


5. The transfers of 2, 3 were based on 
certain similarities and differences of the 
whole set of utterances A and the whole set 
B in grammatical structure and in sounds. 
They do not lead us from any sentence of A 
to the particular sentence in B which is the 
translation of A. The transfer of 4 does some- 
thing of this, since it takes us from the words 
of A to their translations in B. But this is 
far from enough. For one thing many words 
do not occur alone (e.g. prepositions, verbs 
in many languages), so that they cannot 
really be isolated for translation, and are 
often translated in stilted or non-comparable 
forms (e.g. ‘speak—parler’). More impor- 
tant, certain morphemes and words have a 
great variety of translations, depending on 
environmental structure. This holds espe- 
cially for those with more “grammatical” 
meanings, like articles, prepositions, cases, 
tenses, and affixes in general. Often these can 
be adequately translated only when their 
environments are grammatically defined. 
Finally, translating the morphemes (“‘word- 
by-word’’) is in any case not enough for 
translation, since the grammatical interrela- 
tion of the morphemes in each language is a 
matter of the subdivision of the sentence into 
constituents (in successive inclusion), which 
will often differ in the two languages; and 
the order of the morphemes within each 
constituent will often differ. The analysis 
of a sentence into successively included 


constituents, and the composition and order 
of smaller constituents (down to morpheme 
classes) within each constituent, is there- 
fore necessary for any method of translation 
that is to be reducible to mechanical pro- 
cedures. And it is in general an interesting 
transfer question, to ask how sentences 
which would translate each other differ 
grammatically, ic. what grammatical 
changes have to be made in a sentence of A 
to obtain the particular sentence (or sen- 
tences) in B which would translate it (given 
the transfer of dictionary morphemes). 


5.1. We therefore introduce a transfer 
relation between each sentence of A and its 
translation in B, or between each gram- 
matical construction of A and its translation 
in B (i.e. the part which is common to all 
the B translations of the various A sentences 
containing the A construction). A new con- 
sideration is thus added, which alters many 
of the correspondences of 2. Where in 2 
many constructions and subdividings had 
no parallel, here we can find—on a transla- 
tion basis—a parallel in one language to 
almost everything in the other. (Almost 
everything in any language can be trans- 
lated into any other.) Furthermore, dif- 
ferent grammatical constructions in A may 
be translated by only one or a few gram- 
matical constructions in B; and two A 
constructions which are similar in A may 
go into two (or more) quite different B 
constructions. 

In the matter of morpheme classes, N 
and V, for example, were matched in English 
and Korean by their distribution, and A 
was unmatchable. If we ask how these ap- 
pear in translation-paired sentences, we 
find that English N morphemes translate 
generally into Korean N _ morphemes, 
English V into Korean V, English A into 
Korean V+vn (participle), English N-++na 
into Korean N. English A thus has a transla- 
tion correspondent in Korean, even though 
it doesn’t have a morpheme-class corre- 
spondent. And even though the structural 
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breakdown of 2.2 shows English N-++na as 
substitutable for A, these two are translated 
into different constructions in Korean. 

In the structural analysis of 2.2 we find, 
for example, no Korean parallel to the 
M wh 8S structure of English (The man who 
came; The man whom I saw). But under 
translation, we find that M wh § is usually 
translated in Korean by V+vn N, which 
also translates English V+va N and AN. 


5.2. We can move in a more or less 
orderly fashion, from the actual pairs of each 
sentence and its translation to the sum- 
marized transfer instructions, by means of a 
chart of the following kind. 
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Preverbs are will, shall, can, could, may, etc. 
V + pers. indicates that the personal ele- 
ments are suffixed; pers. + V that these are 
prefixed. ani e— or e— is a prefixed ‘I’; 
ani — ti or —ti isa suffixed ‘I’. 

Across the top we list various sentence 
types (or independent sub-structures of 
sentences) in one language (English)— 
each representing the many sentences which 
have that structure in English grammar. 
Down the left side we do the same for the 
sentence types (or sub-sentence structures) 
of the other language (Hebrew). Then we 
check which column is a translation of which 
row (and which row is a translation of which 
column). 
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When we find that a structure in one 
language is translated into two or more 
structures in the other, as in the case of 
English V to V or Hebrew A Se pers. + V, 
we try to sub-classify it into two or more 
structures, each of which will have only one 
translation. If the structure is in terms of 
classes, we may succeed in this by dividing a 
class into subclasses. If possible, we find 
some property that distinguishes these sub- 
classes. E.g. if we wish to subdivide the 
preverbs so as to match the Hebrew future 
tense, we note that the preverbs will and 
shall differ somewhat from the others, and 
have some characteristics of a tense: will 
and shall replace -ed when certain replace- 
ments occur elsewhere in the sentence (e.g. 
when yesterday is replaced by tomorrow), 
and will probably has a frequency more 
similar to that of —ed than to that of other 
preverbs, such as can, may.’ Since will and 
shall are the two preverbs which translate 
the Hebrew tense pers. + V, just as —ed 
translates the Hebrew tense V + pers., 
we are glad to find grounds within English 
grammar for separating them off from the 
other preverbs. When we cannot find a 
property that would subdivide our struc- 
ture so as to fit the other language, we 
simply list the members of the smaller sub- 
class: thus in Hebrew V la V, the first V is 
divided into two sub-classes, the smaller 
one consisting of yaxol can, muxrax must, 
etc., and translating the English preverbs. 
We can also separate off from the preverbs 
those members which are translated into 
A Se pers. + V: namely, may, might, should. 

If the structure is in terms of morphemes, 
and sometimes also when it is in terms of 
classes, we can achieve unique translations 


TIf will V had from the start been listed as a 
separate English entry, it (with shall V) would 
have had a unique Hebrew translation (except for 
differences in the range of the tenses). However 
will is most naturally seen in English structure as 
a member of the preverb group (rather than as a 
tense), and is not easily distinguishable gram- 
matically from the preverbs may, might. 
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only by finding some diagnostic element in 
the environment. Thus J is translated as 
(ani) e— if will V (or, in Hebrew, its corre- 
spondent pers. + V) follows; as (ani) — 
ti if V-++ed (or V + pers.) follows; and as 
ani otherwise. Hence we subdivide J plus 
its environments into these three sub-classes, 
each consisting of J plus certain environ- 
ments, and each having a unique translation 
in Hebrew. 

Finally, some structures or sentences of A 
will resist any separation into unique trans- 
lations. This happens when the two or more 
translations of the A form are distinguished 
by semantic or stylistic differences which 
are not readily expressed (or expressible) 
in A: a semantic example is Hebrew ata 
you m. s.g., at you f. sg., atem you pl. for 
English you; a stylistic example is English 
will and shall for Hebrew pers.+V. Non- 
unique translations also occur when there are 
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recognized ambiguities in A: He tied it may 
refer to equalling a mark or to making a 
knot. Whether or not the two uses are 
considered homonyms in the original lan- 
guage, they are homonyms for the transfer, 
in the sense of having separate translations. 
In this case the ambiguity can often be re- 
solved by adding various environments; but 
these are usually not classifiable in a simple 
grammatical way, and the problem reduces 
to that of vocabulary translation. 

In general, the work of breaking down 
both the top and the side listings so as to 
reduce cases of double translation can be 
carried on almost without end, and will 
soon get us involved in what are called 
individual idioms. One simply stops the 
work at some level of detail, with structures 
which have roughly unique translations in 
the other language. The amended chart now 
looks something like this: 
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Within the given limits of detail, such an 
amended chart gives a one-one transfer 
between the languages. Starting with the 
broken-down structures listed here for 
English, one can change each listing to its 
Hebrew counterpart and thus obtain the 
Hebrew sentences which translate the Eng- 
lish. These changes therefore constitute 
H-E, i.e., they show what instructions 
have to be added to English to obtain He- 
brew. Going the other way, reversing each 
change, we start with Hebrew and end up 
with English: this is E—H (what is neces- 
sary to obtain E over and above H). Since 
each of the changes is a replacement of one 
linguistic structure by another, they can be 
viewed as a kind of grammar (of a trans- 
formational type): H—E is a grammatical 
appendix to E; and the grammar of E plus 
H—E yields H, and is thus an indirect 
grammar of H (via E). In this breakdown, 
E-H is the reverse of H—E, and each 
measures the morphological difference under 
translation (for translationally-paired sen- 
tences) between the two languages. 


5.3. One can also try to construct the 
simplest and most inclusive in-between 
grammar, which would have a common 
part for each structural pair (e.g. V+affiz 
as a common part for V+pers. and V+ed). 
Then certain changes would yield E out of 
this Z, and other changes would yield H out 
of this Z. The difference between E and H 
would be the sum of these E—Z and H—Z 
changes. Given certain kinds of similarities 
between languages such a formulation in 
terms of an in-between grammar may be 
simpler than a direct E—H. 


5.4. After we have the one-one chart, we 
can consider a further problem. The cate- 
gories of the broken-down listings are often 
not natural ones for each language taken 
by itself. They were constructed so as to 
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yield a one-one relation. But for many 
purposes, e.g. translation or language learn- 
ing, a many-one relation from the native to 
the new language is no trouble at all. The 
only trouble lies in the fact that the reverse 
would be one-many (i.e. would have several 
translations among which we could not 
choose). If we are not interested in the re- 
verse, we can simplify our listings to make 
many-one (as well as one-one) correspond- 
ences. For example, going from English to 
Hebrew, we could match both preverb+V 
(except may, might, should) and V to V 
with Hebrew V la V. We can even try to 
give this a new one-one form, by considering 
preverb+ V as a sub-class of V to V, different 
only in that fo has a variant zero after pre- 
verbs.’ Similarly, we can consider will V 
as different from preverb+V, and closer to 
V-+ed, something which is made easy by 
the fact that the concepts of future and past 
“tenses” are common, and are associated 
with will and ed. 

In this way we obtain a revised grammar 
of English based as far as possible on the 
categories of Hebrew, to the extent that 
such categories can be supported in English. 
The changes necessary to obtain Hebrew 
out of this revised version of English struc- 
ture are fewer than before. We can thus 
work toward a minimum H—E. The same 
can be done in the other direction. But in 
the other direction we would revise Hebrew 
grammar in an English direction, and the 
resulting E—H (E over and above revised 
H) is not in general the inverse of H—E 
(H over and above revised E).° 


8 In doing so, we use the fact that preverbs look 
somewhat like verbs (J can, like I see), even 
though from other points of view they are not 
verbs (I can is analyzable as J + preverb + zero 
pro-verb). 

9 It should be clear that only the form of the 
grammar is revised in each instance. The revised 
grammar is still a grammar of that language, 
which correctly generates the sentences of the 
language. 
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MULTIPLE STAGE TRANSLATION 


C. F. VoEGELIN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Introduction to eight stages, with synop- 
sis of each given below 

1. First stage = informant’s identification 
and translation of whole words 


2. Second stage = translator’s identifica- 
tion of morphemes 
3. Third stage = translation spans en- 


closed in brackets, with equivalences 
given for dilemma sequences, idioms and 
metaphors which are then put in braces 
within the brackets 

4. Fourth stage = spurious and genuine 
redundancies are italicized to show that 
they are not to be carried beyond the 
bracket stage of translation 

5. Fifth stage = translation’ spans are 
enclosed in parentheses; they differ 
from the corresponding brackets by 
following TL word-order and TL fullness 
of phrase, with all addenda shown in 
small caps 

6. Sixth stage = occasional words are 
transferred from one translation span 
to a neighboring span and are then writ- 
ten in boldface to show they have 
been removed from their original transla- 
tion span 

7. Seventh stage = ##awkwardnesses 
smoothed by transposition of whole 
parentheses 

8. Eighth stage = punctuation of TL de- 
rived in part from FL by various sub- 
stitutions for juncture-bounded transla- 
tion spans, and in part from morpho- 
logical considerations 


0. Multiple stage translation was first 
undertaken as a marginal interest in pro- 
gramming electronic computers; it has de- 
veloped as a set of procedures for showing 
explicitly the stages of work followed when 
an utterance in one language is re-uttered 
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in another—in such a way that something 
of the structure of both languages serves to 
control or validate the translation. Its de- 
velopment is of course from the traditional 
two-step kind of translation followed by 
anthropologists—from interlinear, i.e. word- 
by-word, to free translation. The structure 
of the source language is detectable here 
and there in the literal rendition of the 
anthropologist’s first step; however, much 
more of it is revealed in multiple stage pro- 
cedures where points of structure of the two 
relevant languages are included as an in- 
tegral part of the translation. In contrast to 
bringing together features shared by two 
languages—as in Transfer Grammar—mul- 
tiple stage translation emphasizes features 
in contrast between them. In both methods 
reference is made to two languages which 
may be said to be isomorphic in those 
matched parts which follow the same model, 
and more or less equivalent in parts which 
do not. For any such pair, the usual abbre- 
viations are FL and TL. One starts from a 
foreign language, the so-called ‘From Lan- 
guage’ (FL), and aims in the direction of 
another language, getting closer and closer 
with each trans-uttering operation. The 
usual abbreviation for the language aimed 
at is TL; one may think of this as the ini- 
tials for ‘Translator’s Language’, and that 
is what it usually amounts to. However, 
TL really stands for ‘Target Language’. 
This, as a matter of fact, points to the 
more useful function of TL. It serves to 
describe what a translator does when he 
experiments with a given FL—say one of 
the American Indian languages—translat- 
ing not only into his own language (TL), 
but also into a contrasting language, also 
designated TL. Thus, an English speaking 
translator may go from one FL, say Shaw- 
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nee, into two or more TL—-say into English 
and Turkish, or perhaps into English and 
also into another American Indian language. 
In Mexico, one may readily go from a lan- 
guage spoken by American Indians first 
to one TL, Spanish—the second language 
of the bilingual informant; and then to 
another TL, English—the mother-tongue 
of the translator. Subsequently, it becomes 
possible to compare the Spanish and the 
English translation of the same aboriginal 
text. More commonly, of course, the same 
translator will find himself translating from 
a variety of FL, all into one TL. The various 
FL may even be spoken in different lan- 
guage families. The single TL will be the 
contact-language—as English for most of 
native America north of the Rio Grande. 


1. Stage 1 adds translation span con- 
tours to the traditional word-by-word trans- 
lation. Such contours comprise the lengths 
of text utterances between certain junctures, 
as pauses, or places where tone rises or falls, 
or places where whispering occurs, for ex- 
ample. Junctures like these are selected 
for marking contour boundaries. (Not all 
junctures mark contours; some are internal 
to the contour and mark word boundaries; 
some are internal to a ‘word’.) 

Translation span contours generally com- 
prise more than one word; hence they can 
be said to be characteristically longer than 
the ‘word’ in a given language. Whenever a 
particular contour coincides with a par- 
ticular ‘word’, the interlinear or word-by- 
word translation of the anthropologist would 
be identical with this first stage in multiple 
stage translating. 

Assume now that an informant has uttered 
an entire text which has been recorded on 
magnetic tape. Whoever is controlling the 
playback instrument will readily hear the 
contour marking junctures which signal 
him to stop the playback; the informant 
will have been told to say in his second 
language (the TL) what he has just heard 
himself say in his mother-tongue (the FL) 
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as he listens to the playback, contour by 
contour. The anthropologist would formerly 
do what the playback instrument now does 
for him; but formerly, when the anthro- 
pologist repeated his own transcription, the 
informant would be tempted to say he did 
not understand the hard to translate pas- 
sages, blaming the anthropologist’s poor 
reproduction of the FL sounds. Conversely 
stated, there is this advantage gained by 
playing the tape back to the informant: he 
cannot offer the alibi that he fails to under- 
stand the pronunciation of what is played 
back, since this pronunciation is obviously 
his own; at most, the informant can request 
a longer stretch of his previously uttered 
speech to be played back to him. Here one 
encounters a general informant difficulty: 
there is a danger that the informant may 
substitute for translation the kind of inter- 
preter’s summary that was acceptable for 
practical affairs in frontier days—a précis 
of the general content rather than a trans- 
utterance. To be sure that the latter is 
obtained, it is well (1) to play back to the 
informant some such small stretch of speech 
as a contour; (2) to ask him to repeat the 
words of what he has just heard in his own 
language slowly enough so that the transla- 
tor may write them down in a column, and 
then (3) read one word at a time aloud, 
down the column, asking the informant 
after each word, ‘‘What does that mean?” 
and adding whatever the informant gives 
in TL. If, by chance, the field worker’s 
reproduction of any FL word in the column 
is so poor that the informant cannot iden- 
tify it, it is only necessary to reverse the 
machine slightly, to play back the same 
contour, to ask the informant to repeat, 
word for word, from the continuous flow of 
his own speech, as in the first playback of 
the same contour; the word which stopped 
the procedure can be then identified as 
“That’s the word. What does it mean?” 
(For purposes of a rapid multilingual sur- 
vey, it is possible to record such questions 
and answers as these on a second tape re- 
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corder, and to dispense with hand written 
translations in the field.) 

The informant is concerned throughout 
with the ‘word’—(1) with its selection from 
the continuous contours in the FL, and (2) 
with its equivalence in the TL. This gives 
us an operational definition of the ‘word’, 
namely, the briefest span of speech which a 
native speaker is willing (1) to extract out of 
longer spans of speech, (2) to translate. 
The tape recorder makes it possible to ob- 
tain specimens of a language uttered at the 
rate of speed in which people talk naturally. 
The informant who dictates to a person 
instead of a machine has to be trained to 
speak word by word; as a person learns to 
transcribe faster and faster, the informant 
senses that he can safely skip some of the 
unnatural pauses after ‘words’. Material 
dictated by an informant to a person is thus 
not entirely unambiguous in respect to the 
informant’s selection of separate words. 
In the first stage of multiple stage translat- 
ing, the informant hears his own voice in 
playback for the length of a contour, and 
then selects the separate words which make 
up that contour. Since the translator then 
transcribes the words as the informant 
dictates, about the same dangers of ambigu- 
ity in informant word selection obtain as 
in traditional word by word dictation of 
the entire text. It is possible to take any 
of the older published collections of Amer- 
ican Indian texts—as the Omaha texts of 
J. Owen Dorsey, for example—and to re- 
gard FL word boundaries as determined by 
informants, and the interlinear words in 
TL as informant-given translation. The 
latter show inconsistencies not unlike those 
which turn up in the informant’s response 
to the playback of a modern tape recorder. 

Stage 1 procedure here described shows 
how the FL text is divided into translation 
spans (either contours bounded by junc- 
tures or stretches of speech between punc- 
tuation marks); the translation spans are 
numbered successively from the first to the 
last in the text; the columns of informant 


translation follow the text with each column 
numbered to correspond to its respective 
translation span. The successively num- 
bered columns or groups of words—with 
the FL form to the left and the informant’s 
matching TL form to the right—altogether 
constitute a second version of the text, a 
version in which the informant dictates in 
citation forms—word by word, with lengthy 
pauses between words. 


2. Depending on the structural types of 
the two languages, and on the bilingual 
sophistication of the informant, different 
kinds of inconsistencies—as well as alterna- 
tive choices—will be found in the first stage 
of translation. What can the translator do 
to reduce such inconsistencies and uncer- 
tainties? To begin with, he can attempt to 
identify the morphemic constituents of 
words already translated and let these 
serve as a corrective or commentary on the 
informant’s translation in stage 1. The 
stage 2 procedure for doing this includes 
the compilation of a limited dictionary— 
limited to entries relevant to a single text— 
in which components of words are listed, 
morpheme by morpheme. 

In one kind of inconsistency, the inform- 
ant renders two or more FL words by one: 
TL word. Does this represent a synonomy? 
Does it mask an actual difference? For 
example, two Shawnee words, wiiwali and 
honekipwe?@iimali are both translated ‘his 
wife’. If the text in question contains no 
other occurrences of these two words, addi- 
tional forms can be elicited. Instead of this, 
or in addition to this, the famous question 
can of course be asked: ‘What’s the differ- 
ence in meaning?’ Bias of the informant 
more than data from the FL is apt to be re- 
flected in the answer; some informants will 
phantasy a difference which utterances in 
the text fail to support; others do not dis- 
tinguish where text utterances do (e.g. 
when ‘house, dwelling place, home’ are 
said to mean the same thing). Better than 
asking ‘What is the difference?’ is the pro- 
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cedure of holding part of the translation 
constant, and obtaining new forms by ask- 
ing the informant to say ‘my wife’, ‘your 
wife’, and so on. As it happens, both Shaw- 
nee forms cited can appear with all possible 
person possessors. Can either Shawnee 
form occur without possessor? The first 
form cited is a dependent noun, never with- 
out possessor; the second form without 
possessor is nekipwe?6i ‘old woman’ (rather 
than ‘wife’). 

In another kind of inconsistency, the 
informant renders a single FL word by two 
or more TL terms in scattered parts of the 
same text. One of the forms already cited 
can illustrate this question of homonyms 
in Shawnee—honekipwe?@iimali might ap- 
pear in the TL first as ‘his wife’ and then 
also as ‘his old woman’. Would this reflect a 
justified influence of context? Or would it 
reflect the struggle of a poor bilingual in- 
formant making successive approximations 
in the TL, without reference to context? 
An answer is suggested when the informant 
is able to supply an utterance including the 
word honekipwe?éiimali in two contexts, 
one in which ‘his wife’ is a pubescent girl, 
one in which she is a senile woman. This 
would be possible in Shawnee—‘his old 
woman’ for ‘his wife’ reflects TL colloquial 
usage; the Shawnee term itself may well be a 
loan translation from English. 

Some informant difficulties reflect the 
same kinds of difficulties that face the trans- 
lator; solutions favored by the native 
speaker and by the scholar may coincide— 
or they may differ. For example, both 
translators tend to include a little more in 
the TL than is found in the matching FL. 
The ‘little more’ may be explicit tense for 
TL verbs where the FL is non-committal, 
or ‘a’ or ‘the’ before nouns, when English 
is the TL. The informant includes ‘the’ 
immediately but in such a way that one 
cannot tell whether or not ‘the’ is marked 
by the FL. A more detailed example of the 
‘little more’ insertion is the Hidatsa in- 
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formant’s trans-utterance of two FL terms 
as ‘some are dark green’ and ‘some are 
light green’; for these, the translator finds 
Hidatsa morphemes for ‘some are’ and for 
‘dark’ and for ‘light’ respectively. The 
morpheme for ‘green’ fails to appear in 
Hidatsa, yet its insertion makes a better 
English translation, according to the in- 
formant. Insertions which have been en- 
tered in the informant’s translation are 
unmasked by the translator who himself 
may re-introduce these and similar entries— 
but at a later stage, and with indication 
of their being non-explicit in the FL, though 
necessary for the TL. 

The informant experiences no difficulty 
in finding word boundaries when the FL 
text is played back. It is truly remarkable 
how different informants in the same lan- 
guage will, in general, agree on this, on the 
INFORMANT’S WORD, which has already been 
operationally defined as the minimum 
stretch of speech which the native speaker 
will utter in isolation and thereby identify. 
But often particular morphemes appear to 
define the beginnings and ends of words. 
Such morpheme distributions are compiled 
by the translator and included in the limited 
dictionary. For example, in certain modes 
the Shawnee verb begins with a particle 
(as ‘when’), and ends in an inflective suffix. 
To the translator, all morphemes between 
the particle and the suffix count as com- 
ponents of one word. To the informant, 
the first morpheme, the particle for ‘when’, 
is uttered and translated as a separate word. 
Here, as in Algonquian languages generally, 
the INFORMANT’S WORD will correspond to a 
morpheme which enters into the composi- 
tion of the translator’s word. For Hidatsa, 
and for Siouan languages generally, the 
danger lies in the opposite direction, in the 
way in which the informant will merge 
separate words into a phrase treated as one 
word. The compilation work on the diction- 
ary—limited to the text being translated— 
will serve to unscramble words which the 
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informant combines in Siouan-like phrases, 
and to integrate words in Algonquian-like 
inflections when disjointed by the informant. 

The translator’s morphemic analysis 
which constitutes stage 2 is presented in 
two separate sections—(a) a chrestomathy, 
in the sense of a collection of FL morphemes 
found in the text; and (b) the translator’s 
addenda to the informant’s word transla- 
tions which have been arranged in column 
groups in stage 1. The stage 2 addenda 
consist of morpheme by morpheme transla- 
tions treated as componential equivalents 
of the informant’s whole word translations. 
In stage 1, the informant matches FL 
words with TL words; in stage 2, the trans- 
lator equates the latter to their morpheme 
by morpheme components. When the in- 
formant’s contribution is extended in this 
way by the translator, the interest of each 
appears in sharp contrast—that of the na- 
tive speaker, which is synthetic, treating 
each ‘word’ as a unit but unable to appre- 
ciate its components; and that of the trans- 
lator, which is analytic, treating the ‘word’ 
as a sequence of morphemes, but, when the 
total word-meaning differs in some way from 
the sum of its parts, unable to appreciate 
the combined value of the whole word. 

The following half dozen examples show 
how a triple column list looks. The FL 
form precedes the informant’s whole word 
translation which is connected by an equiv- 
alence sign to the translator’s identification 
of the morphemic constituent translation. 
The FL words are represented below by 
blank lines since their precise shapes are 
relevant only when in concordance with 
the words in a preceding text. 
camel = insignificant meat 
window pane = inanimate thing 
which is transparent 
water-glass = animate thing which 
is transparent 
—____American = big knife 
locomotive = fire wood horse 
gun = iron arrow 























baptism = water to spill over 
whooping-cough = howler monkey 
cold 


3. In stages 1 and 2, words are twice 
identified—by informant and by translator 
—and then arranged in columns. In stage 3 
these words are placed in linear order; 
each word is flanked by boundary dots, . . ., 
and the words in each successive translation 
span are enclosed in brackets which are 
numbered so that the successive brackets 
correspond to the successive column lists. 
Thus the numbering for translation span 
contours of the FL text will serve as a con- 
cordance for the grouping of words in col- 
umns and in brackets; and, as will be seen, 
in parentheses and in sentences. 

As the critically selected trans-utterances 
are taken up from the vertical order and 
placed in the horizontal order for stage 3, 
it becomes apparent that they often appear 
unnatural or distorted; in certain brackets 
the distortion suggests unlikely interpreta- 
tions or even precludes any interpretation at 
all. 

The difficulty is obvious: square brackets 
enclose TL words but their order and com- 
bination reflect FL habits rather than TL 
habits—the words are native to TL, their 
order foreign to TL. 

When first placed in square brackets 
certain word sequences, even when experi- 
mentally re-ordered, suggest no sense at all. 
Such words—individually intelligible but 
not in combination—may be designated 
as a dilemma group, or dilemma word se- 
quences; they often turn out to be explana- 
tory circumlocutions for flora and fauna. 
The total effect is apt to be hopelessly 
general, as for example [enemy... his 
grass] in Hidatsa. 

Word sequences which are metaphoric or 
idiomatic in FL are misleading or fantastic 
when trans-uttered literally in TL. Two 
examples follow. (1) In the peasant Czech 
expression of throwing a trunk at someone, 
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it would be misleading to suppose that 
aggression is intended; this is equivalent, 
in fact, to the English expression of throw- 
ing a bouquet at someone. (2) A Delaware 
informant refused to give an approximation 
of English ‘foot of the mountain’; everyone 
knows that mountains have no feet, he 
said. Literal trans-utterances of metaphors 
are apt to appear utterly fantastic in the 
TL (in the last example Delaware is taken 
as the TL); trans-utterances of idioms are 
apt to be misleading, as in the example of 
throwing the trunk. 

One way of resolving the difficulties here 
discussed is by simply and directly equating 
the quasi-communicating or non-communi- 
cating word sequences to other word se- 
quences which do adequately serve to com- 
municate. What then is the advantage of 
citing those sequences which do not com- 
municate? It is of course to represent 
stretches of speech in the FL in one stage 
of the trans-utterance which will be no 
longer recognizable in later stages; the FL 
stretch so represented—and italicized, as 
shown below—is not carried on when the 
TL is placed in parentheses in the next 
stage. Only the equated intelligible word 
sequence is carried on in the parenthetic 
stage. Information is obtainable for equat- 
ing the italicized word sequence with the 
intelligible word sequence; where is it ob- 
tained? In general, from discussion with 
informants; the translator discusses situa- 
tions to which the inadequate sequence 
applies, and then substitutes for it one or 
another adequate sequence in TL. 

The orthographic devices employed in 
stage 3 are, all told, square brackets for each 
translation span, and italics for the difficult 
word sequences, with a connecting equiv- 
alence sign leading to a word or words en- 
closed in braces. Thus, in a dilemma group, 
the word sequence which is hopelessly 
general is underlined for italics and equated 
to an inserted brace, as [... enemy... his 
grass = {yucca}]. So also, when idioms are 
de-idiomized, the misleading sequence is 
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italicized and equated to an inserted brace, 
as[...he...threw...a...trunk...at... 
her = {threw a bouquet at her} = {paid 
her a compliment}]. So also, when meta- 
phors are de-metaphorized, the literal word- 
ing which appears fantastic in TL is itali- 
cized and equated to an inserted brace, as 
[...she...7s...fire...and...flame = 
{shows enthusiasm }]. 


4. Words in italics have served their 
function once the dilemma is resolved, the 
idiom de-idiomized and the metaphor 
de-metaphorized. The italics appear only 
in the brackets. It is not the italicized words 
but the words or word sequences in braces— 
substitutes for those in italics—which are 
carried forward in further stages of transla- 
tion. Between the italics and the equated 
braces, the translator has deliberately 
created a spurious kind of redundancy, a 
redundancy of his own making. By dis- 
pensing with further use of the italicized 
words, the translator eliminates his own 
redundancies when they have served his 
purpose. 

Not all redundancies are the work of the 
translator. Genuine redundancies are re- 
quired in every natural language. For ex- 
ample, when two Algonquian languages are 
trans-uttered, some redundancies will be 
shared by both. In one Algonquian language, 
the fact that actor is animate is twice 
marked, by noun and by person affix with 
verb: [animate-man...animate-he came 

..|. When trans-uttered into another 
Algonquian language, the twice specified 
animate cannot be dispensed with. 

Suppose another pair of languages to be 
involved—say an Algonquian language as 
in the example above, and English; here 
both specifications of the Algonquian ani- 
mate are redundant in English since ‘man’ 
is implicitly an animate noun, just as ‘he’ 
is an animate pronoun. Hence, with Eng- 
lish as TL, the redundant animate is under- 
lined for italics and thereafter dispensed 
with. This means that the redundant ani- 
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mate reference is appropriate to the FL but 
not to the TL. Furthermore, Algonquian 
languages mark actor twice—by noun and 
by person marker. Such double specification 
of actor is redundant from the point of view 
of English. To indicate that redundancies 
are not to be carried beyond brackets, the 
double animate references and the person 
marker are placed in italics: [animate-man 
... animate-he came]; what will be carried 
forward to the next stage includes only 
‘man’ and ‘came’—if English is the TL. 
The device of using italics to show that a 
trans-utterance is not to be carried beyond 
the stage of translation in which it is shown 
can be advantageously used in stage 2 
when morphemic components of words in 
column lists are given. If such word lists 
were given with the parts italicized which 
are already implicit in the parts that are to 
remain, as ‘animate-man’, and as ‘animate- 
he’, then the animate reference would not 
have been carried into brackets which 
would have appeared with ‘he’ as the only 
redundancy in this stage of translation: 
[man ... he came]. 

Somewhat cryptic statements on subtle 
points of meaning—and hence of transla- 
tion—may be clarified when restated to 
include italicized trans-utterances from FL, 
to be dropped in the next stage; and to 
include also small cap additions in the TL, 
to be added to the actual trans-utterances 
from the FL. Compare Whorf’s statemen+ 
on Hopi (VFPA 6.169): ‘Predicative ob- 
jective of nouns with animate subject ex- 
presses the subject’s goal” with his example 
restated first in brackets—[I-animate-sub- 
ject food-predicative-object|—and then given 
in parentheses: (I’m AFTER food). 


5. When words in brackets follow the 
word-order of the TL—and for some pairs 
of FL and TL this is common—then there 
is little more to do in stage 5 beyond carry- 
ing on the same words in the same order 
from bracket to corresponding parenthesis. 
For some pairs of FL and TL, as French 


and English, the. different word order is of 
the simple transposition type, as from 
noun-adjective to adjective-noun. 

Whether a given pair of FL and TL is 
similar or divergent in respect to word 
order, an occasional difficulty arises when 
the language into which the translation is 
to be made employs phrases which are 
fuller than those trans-uttered in brackets. 
Phrase words lacking in stage 4 must of 
course be added in stage 5; phrases in 
brackets must be enlarged in parentheses. 
The exigencies of the TL call for additions; 
the requirements of the FL appear in the 
briefer phrasing already recorded in 
brackets. 

Additions are twice underlined to indicate 
that they are to be printed in small caps. 
Words in small caps are then clearly marked 
as being non-reflected from the FL, as 
reflecting the requirements of the TL. A 
glance at the small caps in parentheses 
shows where the TL differs from the FL, 
where the TL phrase pattern includes a 
morpheme or a word or two indispensable 
to it but outside the FL pattern. 

Two considerations, which now follow, 
show that both the addenda and the re- 
ordering are necessarily effected at the 
same time. 

Consider an example like this: [. . . water 
...edge...along...]; if the FL order is 
said to be 1 for ‘water’, 2 for ‘edge’, and 3 
for ‘along’, then this 1, 2, 3 order may be 
re-ordered for English either as 3, 1, 2 
(along water edge), or else as 3, 2, 1 (along 
edge water). The choice depends upon 
which additions are to accompany which 
re-ordering. Addenda to justify the first 
re-ordering cited are THE and ’s, as in (along 
THE water’s edge). For the other re-order- 
ing, the addenda are THE and OF THE, as in 
(along THE edge OF THE water). 

It is impossible to consider the exigencies 
of the TL merely as re-ordering, without 
relation to phrase addenda; or merely as 
phrase addenda, without relation to re- 
ordering. Word order and word or mor- 
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pheme addenda have to be taken as two 
inseparable parts of a single operation. 

Consider next a closely similar example, 
but one in which a single FL word has 
three component morphemes with the dic- 
tionary analysis of [... water edge along 
...]. This is an example from Hidatsa; 
and in native America generally polymor- 
phemic words are common—single words 
which are trans-utterable into English 
phrases. The 1, 2, 3 order, reflecting Hidatsa, 
can be made to reflect English by a 3, 1, 2 
re-ordering plus certain addenda, as above; 
or by a 3, 2, 1 re-ordering plus other ad- 
denda, as above also. 

The difference between re-ordering two 
or more FL words, as above, and re-ordering 
morpheme components of one FL word, as 
below, is shown by the device of dots. Three 
dots in brackets [...], separate single TL 
words in order to reflect the fact that they 
are trans-uttered from single FL words, 
as in our first consideration: [... water... 
edge ...along...]. Conversely, three dots 
in brackets surrounding groups of two or 
more TL words reflect the fact that such 
word groups are trans-uttered from a single 
FL word rather than a group of words, as 
in our second consideration: [... water 
edge along...]. Since the device of dots 
serves its function in the brackets of stage 
4, it need not be carried on to the paren- 
theses of stage 5. Hence stage 5 does not 
distinguish between our two considerations 
but merges both of them; for example: 
(along THE water’s edge) or—with refer- 
ence to style of the second language rather 
than morphology of the first—(along THE 
edge OF THE water). 

It sometimes happens that the FL is 
indifferent to a concordance device which 
the TL observes faithfully; when paren- 
thesizing, the concordance device is inserted 
for the sake of the TL. Thus, in [.. . apple 
...are red...] Hidatsa is indifferent to 
the concordance requirement of English, 
according to which the number of the noun— 
singular in the brackets—and the verb— 
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plural in the brackets—must be the same; 
therefore, in parenthesizing the noun has a 
plural marker added to it in small caps: 
(Apples are red). 

Compare with the last example the fol- 
lowing word sequence in brackets: [... 
material...some...is red]. These words 
in brackets are carried over to parentheses 
without morphemic addenda or word 
addenda, but not without re-ordering: 
(some material is red). This re-ordering 
satisfies the qualifier-qualified syntax which 
the TL favors. The FL is here indifferent. 
Nor can it be said that the FL in question, 
Hidatsa, favors a qualified-qualifier syn- 
tax; it merely happens that this particular 
order turns up in this particular utterance 
and hence is trans-uttered as such in 
brackets, and re-ordered as shown in paren- 
theses. 

Now the reader may compare word- 
orders in brackets and in corresponding 
parentheses to discover how much syntac- 
tic re-arrangement the TL makes in respect 
to the source language. 


6. When words have been added and re- 
ordered within parentheses, trans-utter- 
ances from FL to TL will for the most part 
represent the syntactic requirements of the 
TL. There remains for stage 6 the very 
occasional task of transferring a word from 
one parenthesis into a neighboring paren- 
thesis; this is a re-arrangement between 
rather than within parentheses. Any word 
transferred from one to another parenthesis 
is marked by wavy underline so that it will 
be printed in boldface. Whether the word 
in question is transferred from a preceding 
span or from a following span can be readily 
observed by checking the relevant pairs of 
brackets and corresponding parentheses. 
If the boldface word is in the second paren- 
thesis of the pair, its original occurrence 
will be found in the first bracket; if the 
boldface word is in the first parenthesis of the 
pair, its original occurrence will be found 
in the second bracket. Thus, the following 
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pair of translation spans shows Shawnee to 
be relatively more open or disjointed than 
English in permitting [... Oklahoma... I 
...| [...live there...]. Parentheses in 
stage 5 would here reflect the FL manner 
of separating the actor word for ‘I’ and the 
action word for ‘live there’: (oklahoma I) 
(live there). To reveal the closeness which 
English, as TL, favors for actor-action se- 
quences of words, a stage 6 re-arrangement 
is made whereby the word for actor is 
transferred to the following parentheses 
where it is shown in boldface: (Oklahoma) 
(I live there). 


7. Where the trans-utterances from FL 
to TL show awkwardnesses in syntax, 
smoothing is possible by a stage 7 meta- 
thesis: a transposition of whole parentheses. 
Awkwardness is defined as a word ordering 
which is possible for the TL in the sense of 
being used by some native speakers of the 
TL in some contexts, but impossible for the 
TL in the sense of being not suitable or not 
consistent for some texts, as that beginning 
with ‘Oklahoma! I live there.” This rather 
tense utterance, though possible for syntax, 
is poor for style in its text context—that 
of introducing a prosaic account of every- 
day life. It seems enthusiastic rather than 
unnatural to begin an English utterance 
about where one lives with the locale given 
first; it is surely unnatural to give the 
locale first for place names with two or 
more words, as ‘Warm Springs, Georgia! I 
live there.”’ 

Shawnee gives the locale first in contexts 
where English favors—but does not insist 
upon—final position for locale. What the 
TL favors can be shown in the transposition 
from (Oklahoma) (I live there) to (I live 
there) (Oklahoma); but it is immediately 
apparent that this transposition cannot be 
affected without adding ‘in’ to the now 
second parenthesis—and such word ad- 
denda are printed in small caps, as in 
stage 5: (I live there) (tv Oklahoma). As a 
result of the transposition and the inser- 


tion, the word ‘there’, reflecting a Shawnee 
morpheme, seems redundant in the TL; 
this word can be marked for disuse by 
underlining it for italics in the brackets 
of stage 3 and then not including it in 
parentheses. Altogether, the Shawnee ex- 
ample may be shown—with H for marking 
junctures—as beginning with two transla- 
tion spans in the order 1, 2 in the tran- 
scribed text: 1 oklahooma nila H2H oéile- 
nawe H. These two spans are trans-uttered 
in the same 1, 2, order in the brackets 
which as finally revised show that ‘there’ 
is redundant: 1 [...Oklahoma...I...] 
2 [... there live ...]. The 1, 2 order is then 
reversed to 2, 1 in the transposed pair of 
parentheses: 2 (I live) 1 (iv Oklahoma). 


8. In stage 8, punctuation marks are 
substituted for other indicators of transla- 
tion spans. To merely drop parentheses, 
without punctuating, leaves a smooth 
enough TL text, but one lacking indication 
for paragraph, sentence, or phrase scope. 
More is wanted than an indication of how 
the TL may set up punctuation boundaries 
around word stretches of various lengths; 
more is wanted than respect for the habits 
and punctuation conventions of the TL. 
Though in part conventional and arbitrary, 
punctuation of the TL can be in part de- 
rived from the junctures which bound the 
translation spans of the FL text. Just as 
the bracket substitutes for the juncture, 
and the parenthesis for the bracket, so 
punctuation substitutes for either paren- 
thesis or bracket; substitutions for punctua- 
tion can be based chiefly on the finally re- 
vised parentheses. At points where the FL 
indicators of translation spans call for punc- 
tuation marks which are not possible in the 
TL, cancelation rules are needed. 

The rules for substitution of brackets and 
parentheses for punctuation marks will vary 
according to different pairs of FL and TL. 
With English as TL, cancelation rules have 
to state what word combinations—as actor- 
action—avoid intervening punctuation; pa- 
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rentheses which the FL contributes are then 
simply removed without substitution. Thus, 
for the Shawnee example cited, the paren- 
thesis closing (I-live) and that opening (in- 
Oklahoma) are simply removed while the 
parenthesis closing (in Oklahoma) is re- 
placed by period: “I live in Oklahoma.” 
In the non-transposed version of this ex- 
ample, the parenthesis closing (Oklahoma) 
is replaced by a comma or, as a free or 
stylistic alternant, by an exclamation mark. 
Thus, “Oklahoma, I live there!” or “Okla- 
homa! I live there.” 

When not cancelled, parentheses are 
replaced by a punctuation mark which can 
be conveniently stated to be a comma 
alternating (a) infrequently with an ex- 
clamation mark or semi-colon or colon; 
(b) alternating much more frequently with 
a period. In the case of languages like Hi- 
datsa, a morphemic translation shows 
suffixes which distinguish between phrase 
final—calling for comma—and sentence 
final—calling for period. 

But morphological data does not always 
supplement the punctuation clues to con- 
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firm the choice of period and comma. Mor- 
phology may, in a sense, contradict such 
translation span punctuation or, rather, 
show a non-coincidence between the two. 
Thus, the last morpheme in many American 
Indian translation spans is often, so far as 
morphology goes, the introduction of the 
following translation span where the mor- 
pheme in question may or may not occur 
again. The total effect has the charm of 
certain Alice in Wonderland verses. 

In Hidatsa, the last word of one phrase 
serves actually—i.e. occurs in repetition— 
as an introduction to the following phrase; 
thus, first phrase ‘“‘We arrived”, second 
phrase “arriving in the morning we worked”, 
third phrase “keeping on working we...” 

Paragraph indentation may be regarded 
as a punctuation mark in English. In such 
different and widely separated languages 
as Sahaptin and Shawnee, the end rather 
than the beginning of the paragraph is 
marked. Such juncture markers for para- 
graph-end are then substitutable for para- 
graph indentation. 
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0. Introduction 

1. FL text—TL text 

2. Chrestomathy 

3. Brackets and parentheses 
4, Punctuation 


0. Operations of Multiple Stage Transla- 
tion (MST) are applied in this paper to a 
portion of a text known as Shawnee Laws. 
The format followed is in the main that 
suggested by Voegelin.! Before the stages 
are outlined, some comments are made on a 
specific problem which became apparent in 
the course of making the translation. 

It is one of the desiderata of MST that 
as many of the operations as possible be 
carried out without appeal to the meaning 
of the text on which the operations are 
performed. But in order to have materials 
upon which to perform these operations 
someone must make initial semantic judge- 
ments, i.e., must identify equivalent stretches 
of speech between two languages. In the 
practice of anthropological linguistics it is 
the bilingual informant who is in a position 
to supply such stretches. 

The accuracy of the informant’s TL re- 
sponses is increased by constant rechecking.? 


1C. F. Voegelin, Multiple Stage Translation, 
IJAL 20.271-280. Dr. Voegelin has given much 
assistance in the writing of this paper, both edi- 
torially and in the form of information on the 
structure of Shawnee. 

2FL is abbreviation for ‘from language’ and 
TL is abbreviation for ‘target language’. The less 
the informant controls the TL the more recheck- 
ing necessary. In any event, the judgement of 
the translator supplements and is integrated with 
that of the informant. If it should be found that 
after the informant is no longer available certain 
of his translations fail to be meaningful or fail 
to be consistent with what the translator has 
determined about the relation between FL struc- 
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After the necessary checking has been carried 
out, it is possible to state that there exist 
two different texts in two different languages 
which, though neither structurally nor 
semantically identical, bear the peculiar 
relationship to one another that every time 
a certain sequence x (a morpheme or chain 
of morphemes) occurs in one of the texts, a 
certain sequence 2’ is likely to occur in the 
other. It will probably be found that the 
informant has for many words of the FL 
text supplied more than one TL equivalent. 
It would seem desirable to have some formal 
means of distinguishing between (a) cases 
in which equivalents are in the nature of 
variants of one another—where alternation 
between equivalents remains synonymous; 
and (b) cases in which equivalents are not 
variants—where the substitution of one 
equivalent for another precludes an in- 
terpretation of synonymity. It is of course 
possible to distinguish such cases on a 
semantic basis—to distinguish on the one 
hand between two forms which are syn- 
onymous, and on the other, between two 
forms which, though their referents. do not 
entirely exclude one another, can neverthe- 
less not be classed as synonyms. Thus, such 
pairs as cry and weep, speak and talk, give 
and present, as opposed to such pairs as 
smile and laugh, eat and drink, he and she. 
But in attempting to establish rigorous 
translation procedures there is need for 
criteria that could be used to set up various 
classes of equivalents which in some way 





ture and FL content, then it is the task of the 
translator to make emendations. These emenda- 
tions must be made prior to the beginning of the 
translation proper. If there is doubt as to the 
proper equivalent for an FL sequence, this doubt 
will of course be registered at some point early 
in the translation procedures. 
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would formally approximate the usual 
semantic interpretations, so that certain 
kinds of multiple equivalents might be 
passed over without comment—namely, 
those of the cry-weep type; and also so that 
certain other kinds of multiple equivalents 
might be identified and treated—those of 
the he-she type. 

No such formal classes are attempted 
here. There are merely some suggested 
criteria which would have to be elaborated 
and precisely defined if they were to be 
tested. 

The TL equivalents for each item of the 
FL text are brought together. Every item 
of the FL text will have one or more than 
one TL equivalent. x’ may, for instance, be 
two equivalents, a and b, each of which has 
a widespread distribution in the TL text as 
equivalent for x. An attempt is made to 
discover whether there are criteria from 
one of the languages or both which deter- 
mine in a specific context which of the items 
out of x’ will appear in the TL text. These 
criteria are concerned with the ‘privileges 
of co-occurrence’ of a and b with other 
items in some small unit of the TL text 
(corresponding in length to the FL contour 
or perhaps to some construction such as FL 
phrase or sentence) considered as a frame. 

Within the frame in which one of the 
members of x’ is to appear there may be a 
morpheme or morpheme sequence M with 
which it is known (from a consideration of 
the structure of the TL and of the known 
privileges of co-occurrence of a and of b 
with M in certain stated positions relative 
to one another) that a may co-occur and 
that b may not co-occur. (A possible test of 
this might be to attempt construction of a 
frame in which b may occur following the 
same pattern as that in which b could not 
occur. If this is possible then the limitations 
on the substitutability of b in the original 
frame lie in some specific item or items in 
the original frame rather than in the 
structure of the frame itself. This implies 
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more than examination of texts; it implies 
TL eliciting.) 

In another situation there may be some 
morpheme or sequence of morphemes M in 
the TL text with which a and b each may on 
occasion freely co-occur, but with which, in a 
particular text or in a particular part of a 
text, only a and not b may co-occur (because 
the specific referent of M in this specific 
text agrees with the referent of a and not 
with that of b). If nothing else, such in- 
stances could be noted in terms of a list. 

The five stages of translation are as 
follows: 

StaGE ONE encompasses the following 
information: (1) the words of the FL text 
in the order in which they were said by the 
informant; (2) the informant-supplied equiv- 
alent for each of the FL words; (3) the 
translator’s equivalent for each of the FL 
words. Often enough the informant’s 
equivalent (2) and the translator’s equiva- 
lent (3) coincide. When (2) differs from (3), 
it is given following the latter, i.e., the 
translator’s equivalent. Numbers occurring 
before every third or fourth FL word and 
running consecutively from 1 through 85 
break the text up into word groups corre- 


3In the paper Multiple Stage Translation 
(IJAL 1954), Voegelin outlines eight stages of 
translation. Some of the stages given there in- 
volving addition, subtraction, and rearrangement 
(to be discussed below) are telescoped here. In 
the two previous, papers which were concerned 
with translation by multiple stages of a Shawnee 
text, the translation was presented in three 
stages, which together encompassed most of the 
operations performed here in five stages. C. F. 
Voegelin, From FL (Shawnee) to TL (English), 
Autobiography of a Woman, IJAL 19.1-25 (1953); 
C. F. Voegelin, Florence M. Robinett, and Nancy 
P. Hickerson, Some Differences Between Versions 
of the Autobiography, IJAL 19.106-117 (1953). 

4In MST, TL equivalents are ordinarily pre- 
sented for each ‘word’ of the FL text. This word 
may be informant-determined or it may be lin- 
guistically defined. At any rate, the FL text is 
presented as a sequence of word-like units, for 
each of which there is a TL equivalent. The defi- 
nition of the word in Shawnee rests on morpho- 
logical criteria. 
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sponding in length to the contours, which are 
juncture spans (words uttered between 
junctures), contained in the first five minutes 
of the text as recorded on tape.5 

Stace Two encompasses lists of mor- 
phemic constituents of FL words, pre- 
sented in a chrestomathy of the text. List- 
ings in the chrestomathy are in terms of 
sequences to be known as TRANSFER UNITS. 
The basis of the definition of the transfer 
unit is as follows. 

Although, as was pointed out, the FL 
text and the TL text are neither structurally 
nor semantically identical, there is the 
peculiar situation that parts of one text 
systematically imply parts of the other, and 
vice versa. On the most elementary level, it 
is possible to say that each FL word implies 
a TL equivalent (which may be anything 
from a single morpheme to a sequence of 
several words). However it seems advisable 
to go beyond this, to try to find the parts 
of the TL word equivalent which are called 
for by parts of the FL word, so that it will 
be possible ultimately to reconstruct the 
translation synthetically with specific indica- 
tions wherever possible of those instances 
when the informant-given equivalents in- 
clude items which are due to the require- 
ments of the TL, not reflected from the FL. 
If it is possible to find sequences (single 
morphemes or chains of morphemes) within 
the FL word which imply sequences within 
the TL word equivalent, then it is possible 
to segment the two texts in terms of the 
implying-implied sequences. If the Shawnee 
word kwteletiiwena implies the English 
equivalent laws, the parts within the FL 
word which imply, and the parts within the 


5 Two renditions of this text by two different 
informants are preserved. The first of these was 
transcribed in citation forms with interlinear 
translation by Voegelin (informant Jim Clark); 
the second was obtained on thirty-one five-minute 
reels of tape (informant Mary Williams). For the 
method of injecting junctures in a text previously 
transcribed in citation forms, see C. F. Voegelin, 
A Modern Method for Field Work Treatment of 
Previously Collected Texts, JAF 67.15-20 (1954). 


TL equivalent which are implied are as 
follows: kwteletiiwe law, -na -s. The number 
of morphemes per side in a given example 
is empirically discovered; it is not possible 
to set up a principle whereby the number 
of morphemes matched on either side is 
known a priori. The smallest part of an FL 
word which as a unit can be shown to imply 
part of the TL word equivalent will be called 
a transfer unit of the FL text, and the 
smallest part of a TL word equivalent which 
as a unit can be shown to be implied by part 
of the FL word will be called a transfer 
unit of the TL text. A transfer unit is 
represented as a group of morphemes PLUS 
the particular positions of these morphemes 
relative to one another.® 

The procedure of isolating the transfer 
units of the two texts does not imply that a 
particular FL transfer unit and the corre- 
sponding TL one are formally comparable. 
An FL sequence of number-marking suffix 
plus person-marking suffix may call for a 
one-morpheme TL pronoun, etc. A single 
one-morpheme—one-morpheme correspond- 
ence embedded in a stream of one-morpheme 
—more-than-one-morpheme correspondences 
obviously does not make the whole sequence 
isomorphic, and even where there are longer 
sequences of one-morpheme—one-morpheme 
correspondénces, the morphemes invo!ved on 
one side may be members of distributional 
classes for which there are no real counter- 
parts on the other side. 

Nor do an FL and its corresponding TL 
transfer unit necessarily ‘mean the same 
thing’. It is assumed that two stretches of 
speech in two different languages which an 
informant has been willing to equate make 
some approach to being isosemantic, but 
translation, or at least that variety of trans- 
lation illustrated in this paper, is not 


6 At times an FL sequence appears to imply a 
TL sequence but in turn appears to be part of a 
longer sequence the remainder of which cannot 
be shown to be a transfer unit. In such a situation, 
the whole sequence is taken as a transfer unit and 
the partial implications ignored 
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primarily a method of investigating the 
ways in which the FL reflects experience, 
segments reality, or such. Special semantic 
studies, whether integrated or not with 
structural studies, may provide insight 
into the content side of the FL, but since 
the translation consists ultimately of a 
smoothing (carefully made explicit) of the 
informant-given word equivalents, utilization 
of information supplied by such semantic 
studies does not enter into the translation 
procedures proper. The least that can be 
done is to indicate the morphemes which 
compose each of the transfer units of the FL 
text, and to give each morpheme a TL 
equivalent so that the structure of the FL 
can be represented in terms of these equiva- 
lents, and so that each transfer unit of the 
TL text can be checked against the mor- 
phemes composing the corresponding FL 
transfer unit. Such a representation, though 
it does not take the place of a descriptive 
grammar, does however give more informa- 
tion about the structure of the language 
than the word equivalents, which in them- 
selves do not guarantee a picture of the 
structure at all. 

In the course of presenting transfer units 
the statement is made that the presence of 
kwte-l-etii-we in the FL text implies the 
presence of law in the TL text; such a 
statement is of a different order from the 
statement also made that this FL sequence 
is composed of four morphemes which can 
be represented in terms of morpheme labels 
as advise-transitive animate-reciprocal animate 
intransitive-inanimate noun formative. 

Transfer units and morpheme labels are 
both given in the chrestomathy. When the 
words of the FL text are presented (1), 
certain morpheme boundaries are indicated 
by a dash, certain ones are not indicated. 
The principle in general followed is that 
transfer units are separated off from one 
another. 

Srace Taree. The TL word equivalents 
are now arranged linearly in the order fol- 
lowed in the FL text by the words which 
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these equivalents represent. Word equiva- 
lents are set off from one another by three 
dots (...). The successive sequences of 
word equivalents representing FL words 
uttered within one juncture span are en- 
closed in square brackets.’ Within brackets, 
FL redundancies as reflected in the TL 
word equivalents are noted. Such redun- 
dancies are printed in italics as being sub- 
tracted. Features other than FL redun- 
dancies are also subtracted at this point— 
namely, certain pseudo-FL phrasings which, 
though perhaps possible in the final, punctu- 
ated version, may be open to criticism on 
stylistic grounds.’ These pseudo-FL phras- 
ings are subtracted to make way for in- 
troduction (in the stage following) of alter- 
native phrasings which more nearly accord 
with TL stylistic demands. 

Though FL redundancies are subtracted 
in the bracket stage, FL structure is still 
very much in evidence because the FL 
word (as reflected in the TL word equiva- 
lent) is taken as a possible translation unit 
shorter than the contour. A somewhat 
different set of translation procedures would 
result from actually taking the FL contour 
(alternatively FL phrase, sentence or such) 
as the minimum translation span. It would 
be possible to note the parts of the longer 
FL translation span which imply the various 


7It rather frequently happens that contour 
final juncture occurs in the middle of the morpho- 
logically defined word, especially after a sub- 
ordinating stem (see footnote 12 and 2.2 below). 
The concordance between subordinating stem and 
certain of the paradigmatic suffixes of the verb is 
such that subordinating stem will be included 
within the word (as is done here), alternatively 
in a morphologically defined phrase; with either 
analysis one morphologically defined unit is 
phonologically two units. 

8 Admittedly in the judgement of the trans- 
lator. The crucial point here is not that the trans- 
lator is allowed to make such judgements. The 
further one travels toward completion of the 
translation procedures, the wider becomes the 
range of alternative choices. Whatever changes 
the translator happens to make are explicitly ac- 
counted for. 
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parts of a TL sequence longer than a word 
equivalent and following TL word order 
throughout (remembering that it is pos- 
sible to make a statement such as ‘the 
presence of -¢i in the FL text on occasion 
calls for the presence of he in the TL text’ 
without imputing either structural or 
semantic identity to -¢i and he), then in a 
separate place to construct the FL structure 
in terms of morpheme labels, morpheme 
glosses being simply compared with the TL 
sequences in order to appreciate the struc- 
tural differences between the two languages 
as exemplified by the two texts. 

Srace Four. Pursuing the present set of 
procedures, the translation spans appear 
next enclosed in parentheses, with the 
morphemes of the TL equivalents rearranged 
to follow the order specified by the TL, with 
features of TL structure or style that are 
demanded in the particular instance but 
that are not obtainable from the FL intro- 
duced at this point and shown to be external 
to the FL pattern by making their appear- 
ance in small caps.’ Not all the unsubtracted 
words enclosed within one bracket will be 
taken together to the corresponding paren- 
thesis. It sometimes happens that an item 
appearing in one bracket will be transferred 
to a non-adjacent parenthesis. TL syntax 
simply may demand that an item be so 
transferred. The item is twice marked, 


9 A quasi-morpheme by morpheme translation 
(one which did not include any grammatical 
labels) might be substituted in place of the word 
equivalents as representing the structure of the 
FL, the reasoning being that the addition of TL 
items is then on the basis of their not being de- 
rivable from the FL. If it is maintained that 
items are added on the basis of their being outside 
the FL pattern, it would seem reasonable to 
believe that those items to which they are added 
are inside the FL pattern. But if the original 
representation were isomorphic with the FL, then 
additions would not be necessary. The difficulty 
stems from the fact that the morpheme equivalent 
is (or approaches being) isosemantic with, not 
isomorphic with, the FL morpheme which it 
represents. 


once in the bracket, once in the parenthesis, 
by its appearance in boldface. 

Srace Five. Parentheses are removed. 
Marks of punctuation are placed at points 
in the stream of speech marked by bound- 
aries between parentheses, since such 
boundaries to a large extent reflect features 
of FL juncture. Punctuation marks appear- 
ing in the final version of the FL text are 
comma, period, and quotation marks. 
Period or comma may appear at a boundary 
between parentheses. Commas also oc- 
casionally surround groups of words which 
have been transferred from bracket to non- 
adjacent parenthesis.’ 


1. FL text—TL text." 1. yeesi—miil— 
ekowaati the way they are presented by her, 
the way they are presented .. . Hilenii—ki 
men... mee—me?teele—mekowaacéi the one 
one by whom they are created, by the one 
by whom they are created...2. wa— 
hale—neeka—taki so that along he may 
follow it, so that he may follow it... 
wa?si—lenaweewi—ti the way he should 
live... yeeS—fet—aakoti the way he is 
arranged for by her .. .3. mee—me?teele— 
m-iwee—liti the one who does the creating 
... wa—hoti—tepasawi—lenaweewi—ti_ so 
that from that time on satisfactorily he 
may live, so that from that time satis- 


10 For discussion of English punctuation based 
on features of Shawnee juncture, see the two 
‘Autobiography’ papers cited above in footnote 
3. Doublecross juncture, suggested as an indica- 
tion of paragraph indentation, is not assigned 
that value here. This juncture occurs only twice 
(end of contour 68, end of contour 84), both times 
at points where comma would seem preferable to 
paragraph indentation. 

1 Nancy P. Hickerson has transcribed the 
entire tape recorded rendition of the Shawnee 
Laws text. The contours as indicated in this 
transcription serve here as translation spans, but 
the Shawnee words themselves are the citation 
forms of the dictated rendition. This accounts for 
the fact that contour initial juncture, symbolized 
as H, seems to be occurring contour medial. This 
juncture will precede a word with initial vowel 
when this word is uttered in isolation. 
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factorily he lives...4. neeka—take if he 
follows it... yeeS—fet—ooti the way she 
arranged it ...5. kwteletiiwe the law . . . 6. 
Hini that is, that ...keenahi certainly... 
yeesi—piyeti—neeka—takki the way hither 
the ones who follow it... Hileni man... 
yeel—eele—moofoti the way he was thought 
of, as he was regarded ...7. éaaya?ki all, 
all of them .. . 8. Ho?kwi?éet—aakwi it was 
made up for him... kwteletiiwe the law, 
law ...9. Hiini that is... weeti— 10. ka- 
tawi—?k—ake the reason he is able to do 
it ... 11. ye?—neeka—take when he follows 
them, when he follows it ... yooloma these 
... kwteletiiwe—na laws. . . 12. yeeS—@et— 
aweti as he was arranged for... Hiini 
that is...weeti— 13. waako—taki the 
reason he knows it . . . Hina that one... 14. 
yeesi—pak@éen—aki why she turned it loose 
...15. mee-me?teele—taka the one who 
creates it... Hiini that is...16. weeci— 
17. pak@en—aa¢i the reason she turned him 
loose .. . 18. wa?Si—kiteminaakweele—maa- 
waati so that they may take pity on him... 
19. ni?ki those . . . manetoo—ki manitos... 
pee—pak@éen—oodotki the ones who are 
turned loose... Hiini that is... weeti— 
20. piyeti—waako—tamowaati the reason 
hither she knows about it for them, she 
hither knows it for them... yookoma 
these . . . 21. Hilenii—ki men . . . 22. yeesi— 
lenaweewi—waati the way they live... 


éaakiwiyehi everything. . . piyeti—hither 
23. kake?ki—metiiki they teach each 
other... 24-25. mo?ti it might be... 


wa?si— 26. Hotakeele—maawaati so that 
they may respect them. ..Ho—tkwee— 
mwahi their sisters... ye?—niiSwaapita— 
ki when it is twenty, when he is twenty 
... kite—nyaalanwi and five, and five years 
old .. . twi—katoowi—ti when he is so 
old ...27. Hiinelaakwa at that time, at 
the time... . ¢iine then . . . 28. waasiletam— 
?hoo#o0 he is customarily married off... 
matamaalekhi not even a little, not even 
little bit ... Ho—lepwa?ka—ta he is aware 
of it, he has sense about it . . . 29. wa?Si— 30. 
wiisa—haati the way in which he should 
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have intercourse with her, so that he may 
toy with her...ykweeli a woman... 
kaak¢i personally . . . naa—tamaakwiiki they 
are helped in it, they are helped . . . 31. ye— 
hogiletamowaati when they have to be 
married ...32. wa?S—ayi—ti in the way 
he should act, in the way to do 33. wiisa— 
haate when he has intercourse with her, 
when he toys with her... w—iiwa—li 
his wife...34. paasikala it seems... 
peeleko once...ykweewa a woman... 
Ho—naa—tamawaali she helped him in it, 
she helped him... Ho—kwi?@a—li her 
son...35. wa?S—ayi—liti in the way he 
should act, the way for him to do... 36. 
no?kii—nili also that, again that ...37. 
Ho—n?haakaney’?kwee—mali her daughter- 
in-law .. . 38. maawiyeeti in this way, this 
way... ke—?—laten—aana you must pull 
them over... ki—pitenika—na your cloth- 
ing ...39. Hot—-e—laali she told her, she 
tellsher ... 40. noolestill . . . ke—?—Seksi— 
ne you must lie down... Hoowe now... 
Hot—e—laali she told her, she tells her... 
41. Ho—4iip—tawaali she made it stiff for 
him, she makes it stiff for him... 42. 
yehopaSgatiiwili¢i as he had a penis, as he 
has a penis... nili that... Ho—kwi?#a—li 
her son... 43. ye?&iipeniliti when he had 
an erection, when his is stiff ...44. Howe 
now .. . Hoski—éi when he was on top, he 
is on top...laaS—iweelo crawl off... 
Hot—e—laali she told him, she tells him 45. 
mayaaw—i it was proper, it is proper... 
Hot—e—laten—amawaali she guided it 
over for him, she guides it over for him... 
46. ye?—piyetaalakSe—ki when she lay 
with her orifice this way, when she lays 
with her hole this way ... 47. Hina that... 
y *kweewa woman . .. Ho—ma?3%i her genital 
48. Howe now...piin?hamane if you 
cause it to go into her, if you cause it to 
go in...49. Howe all right... ke—h—iyo 
you must say ...50. Howe now... ke—?— 
pakéen—elepwa I will turn you loose... 51. 
payeekwa but ...waa—wanapi—fooki they 
always loose control of themselves... ye?— 
pwa—howesi—neeka—tamowaati when 
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they do not follow it exactly for her, when 
not exactly they follow it ... 52. yees—#et— 
aweti in the way he was arranged for, as he 
was arranged for... Hini that...wa?— 
neeka—tamow—aati in the way they should 
follow it for her, which they should follow .. . 
53. yeel—eele—tamawofoowaaéi in the way 
they are thought of by her concerning it, the 
way it is thought of for them... 54. Hiini 
that is... keenahi certainly ... waati— 55. 
piyeti—haa—to—tamaatiti because hither 
always they talk about it for each other, 
because they always talk about it for them 
... Haapaapetaalaakwa occasionally, once 
in a while... 56 a. Hiini that is... waati— 
mawato—maawaati when they summon 
them in...56b. ni?ki those... tee— 
teepi—waako—takki the ones who know 
enough about it...57. yeeS—#e—ki the 
way it is, the way it lays... yeesi—lena- 
weewi—¢i the way he lives, that’s the way 
he lives...Hiini that is... weeti—58. 
§aabayaakefi—ti the reason he is always 
pure...59. mo?éi it might be... wa?si— 
60. Hotakeele—mekoti so that he may be 
respected by her . . . Ho—nekipwe?@ii—mali 
his wife, by his wife ...61. tepaane alone, 
by herself . . . ye—hapi—liti when she stays, 
as she stays. . . 62. Hiini that is... waati— 
hotena—weewaati because they menstruate 
...63. Hiini that is...64. weecti—65. 
laapiikwa—pa?le?@eelo—ti the reason in 
the brush she goes to cook... tepaane 
alone .. . yee—yapi—ta the one who stays, 
she is the one who stays... ykweewa the 
woman... 66. ye?—hotakeele—maati when 
she respects him . . . Ho—pasitoo—mali her 
husband, her old man... @waasik#0o—ko 
eight days ...67. Hiini that is... laakwasi 
the length of time...mata not... Ho— 
ta?—wi?pee—maali he does not sleep with 
her... w—iiwa—li his wife... Hina that 
... Hileni man...68. mata not...no?ki 
also, again... Ho—ta?—wiiSa—haali he 
does not have intercourse with her, he does 
not toy with her...Hileni a man... 
w—iiwa—li his wife . . . 69 a. yee—kikatee— 
iti when she is pregnant... ye?—wiiSa— 





haati when he has intercourse with her, 
when he toys with her...69 b. kee— 
kikaéee—liéi while she is pregnant... 70. 
Hina—yileni that man... Howekeela now 
... 71-72. Ho—pke?k—a he is breaking it, 
he broke it...kwteletiiwe the law... 
73. yeel—eele—tamaakoti the way he was 
thought of by her concerning it, the way 
it was thought of for him by her . . . mee— 
me?teele—mekoti the one by whom he is 
created ... 74. Hiinooéi later on, from that 
on... 75 a. ta?noothetiki place where they 
fight one another, where it is war...75 b. 
Hini that ...76. paapiyeeti he is sure to 
come .. . paa—pookiéee—loofo he is always 
shot in the stomach . . . 77-78. ye—pke?k— 
aki as he has broken it, when he broke it . . . 
Hini that...kwteletiiwe law... waa— 
waapa—tamaatiiki they always look at 
them for one another, they look at one 
another’s...79 a. yo?koma these... Hi- 
lenii—ki men...79 b. Ho—pasatii—wa 
their penises... kwaa—kotakootinwa al- 
ways he is tested, he is always weighed... 
80 a. pele—hi turkeys... Hot—aa—yaw— 
aawahi they always use them...80 b. 
Ho—taasi—laapiti—maawahi they hang 
them there...81. yve—haaliswaapen—aki 
when he fails to bend it .. . Ho—paSati his 
penis... Hina that... Hileniman... Howe 
now ...tepilo surely... Hileni a man... 
laki—moo6o he is counted . . . 82. Howe now 
. . . Ho—téaaki—waako—taana she knows 
them all, he all knows them... yooloma 
these .. . kwteletiiwe—na laws... Howe now 
... teepi sufficiently . . . wee—neeka—taana 
she will follow them, she follows them... 
ta?leelemooéoéti in the way it was thought of 
for her ...83. Hiine when, at the time... 
Howekeela now... katawi—nhalwaaéi she 
is able to act as an individual, she is able to 
do as an individual . ..laakwa somewhere 
... tee—wa she lives... 84. Hiinithatis... 
weeti—katawi—maa—piye—laati the rea- 
son she is able to bring them here, that’s the 
way she is able here she brings them... 
Hot—elenawee—m?hi her family... 85. 
ye?—neeka—taki when she follows it... 
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yeel—eele—moofoti in the way she is 
thought of, the thing which is thought of for 
her. 


2. Chrestomathy” 


2.1 Stemsand Instrumentals. aapaapetaa- 
laakwa (?)-time = occasionally; aa—to— 


12 The order throughout is: (1) FL transfer 
unit (morpheme boundaries shown by hyphens); 
(2) morpheme gloss, i.e., labels for FL morphemes 
placed in the same order as the FL morphemes 
themselves; (3) TL transfer unit. The morpheme 
gloss appears in italics as being subtracted. The 
gloss and its corresponding TL transfer unit are 
connected by means of an equivalence sign, =. 
(Multiple equivalents for a single FL form are 
separated from one another by commas.) Some- 
times a short-hand devise is used by which mor- 
pheme gloss and TL transfer unit are handled 
together as one listing. Whenever the transfer 
unit can be derived from the morpheme gloss 
merely by subtracting some part of the gloss, this 
part alone is subtracted. What remains in roman 
is the TL transfer unit. Thus, hini that inan. = 
that, is replaced by hini that zman. When the 
morpheme gloss and the TL transfer unit are 
identical, one listing serves for both. Thus, tepilo 
surely. 

Stems and instrumentals are listed in 2.1. 
Whenever the initial transfer unit of a word is not 
a stem, at least the first morpheme of such a 
transfer unit is listed in 2.1 with reference by 
number to the subsection where the entire transfer 
unit is listed. Just after the listing of the transfer 
unit to which the final stem or instrumental of a 
verb word belongs and separated from this trans- 
fer unit by means of a dash, there ordinarily 
appear the first morpheme or two of the following 
transfer unit, that to which thematic suffixes 
belong. The thematic suffixes of the verbs come 
under several headings, abbreviated tr. an. (transi- 
tive verb with animate goal), tr. znan. (transitive 
verb, inanimate goal), an. intr. (animate actor, 
intransitive verb), inan. intr. (inanimate actor, 
intransitive verb); there is also tr. inan. an. 
(transitive verb with two goals, one inanimate, 
one animate). Nouns are either an. (animate) or 
inan. (inanimate). When there is no thematic 
suffix (as with nouns and often as with intransi- 
tive verbs) the thematic classification is still 
relevant. It is given following the entry for the 
transfer unit to which the last stem belongs and 
separated from this by a dash. 

2.2-2.56 are devoted to affixes occurring in 
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tamaati- always—connectives, zero stem (?) = 
talk—ir. inan. an.-reciprocal an.intr.-; aa— 
yaw always—use—tr. an.; ayi act—an. 
antr. 

éaaki all; éaaki-wiyehi all-something 
everything; éaaya?ki = éaaki 

eele— think of, regard—m-oo#o- itr. 
an.-passive an. intr.-, tamaako- tr. inan. 
an.-inverse-, tamaw-oo0o0- itr. inan. an.- 
passive an. intr.-; elenawee person—an. 

h = ?; haali-Swaap-en—a- fail-bend (?)-by 
hand = fail to bend—+tr. inan.-; hale along; 
hapi stay—an. intr.; hoti from that time 
on; hosi (?)-letamo-waa-ti (?)-marry-(an. 
intr.) pl. 3d subj.-3d subj. subordinate = 
they have to be married; hotena—wee- 
menstruate—an. intr.- 

Oaafayaake (<*@aa-@abaaky)-6i always— 
pure-diminutive = be pure—an. intr.; 
de be, lie, lay, arrange, arrange for—inan. 


Il 





combination with verb stems. 2.2 lists number- 
and person-marking suffixes which are members 
of suffix sets known as the subordinate mode 
paradigms, with indication of the thematic and 
voice-marking suffixes with which these sub- 
ordinate mode suffixes combine in the text. (The- 
matic suffix + suffix marking voice + paradig- 
matic suffix is usually treated as a single transfer 
unit.) Occurrence of subordinate-mode suffix is 
usually associated with the occurrence of one of 
the verb initial stems known as subordinating 
stems (see C. F. Voegelin, Productive Para- 
digms in Shawnee, in Essays in Anthropology in 
Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, University of 
California Press, 1936). The subordinating stems 
appearing in the text are listed at the head of 
2.2. 2.3 does similarly for number- and person- 
marking suffixes members of participial mode 
paradigms. Occurrence of participial-mode suffix 
is associated with occurrence of a verb initial 
morpheme whose shape is partial reduplication of 
the following stem. This morpheme is symbolized 
R. Oceurrence of participial-mode suffix unac- 
companied by occurrence of FR is (at least in the 
present text) rare. 2.4 does similarly for number- 
and person-marking suffixes and person-marking 
prefixes which are members of independent mode 
paradigms. 2.5, imperative mode. 2.6, animate 
noun paradigms; 2.7, inanimate noun paradigms. 

The listings in a sub-section are organized into 
sub-sub-sections headed by the rubrics which 
refer to the various theme types (as these are 
given in 2.1). 








ul 
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intr.; Oet (= 6e)—aako- tr. an.-inverse-, 
awe- ir. inan. (?) an. inir.-, oo- tr. inan.-; 
éwaasik6o eight 

iine when; iine-iaakwa then-time = at that 
time; iini that is; iin-ooti then-from that 
time on = later on; iiwa wife—an.; ileni ~ 
ilenii man—an.; ina that an., that one; 
ina-yileni = ina... Hileni; ini that inan., 
that is; iyo say—an. intr. 

kaa-kéi greatly-by personal effort = 
personally; kake?ki—m-etii-teach—tr. an.- 
reciprocal an.inir.-2.4; kala formerly, once 
(?); katawi be able to; ke- 2.4; kee—kik- 
atéee while (?)—(?)-body = be pregnant— 
an. intr.-2.2; keenahi certainly; ki- 2.7; 
kik-atee (?)-body = be pregnant—an. intr.; 
kite and;  kitemi-naakw-eele—m-poor- 
appear (?)-regard = take pity on—tr. an.-; 
ko days; kwaa—kot-akooti-nwa always— 
try-(?)-an. intr. (independent) = he is 
tested; kwi?#a son—an.; kwte-l-etii-we 
advise-tr. an.-reciprocal an. intr.-noun inan. 
= law 

laakwa time, somewhere; laakwa-Si time- 
(?) = length of time; laapi¢i—m- hang— 
tr. an.-; laapiikwa in the brush; laaS—iwee 
crawl off from above—an. inir.-2.5; laki— 
m-oo#0 count—ir. an.-passive an. intr.; 
lat-en— pull-by hand = pull over, guide 
over—aa- tr. inan.-, amaw- tr. inan. an.-; 
lenaweewi live—an. inir.; lepwa?ka—ta- be 
aware of—tr. inan.- 

maa here; maawiyeeti this way; manetoo 
manito—an.; ma?si genital—znan.; mata 
not; mata-maalekhi not-(?) = not even a 
little; mawato—m- summon in—tr. an.-; 
mayaaw—i be proper—inan. inir. 2.4; 
mee-me?t-eele— 2.3—finish-regard = create 
—m- tr. an.-, m-eko- tr. an.-inverse-, m-iwee- 
tr. an.-an. intr.-, ta- tr. inan.-; miil—eko- 
present—(ir. an.) inverse-; mo?éi it might be 

naa— help—tamaakwii- tr. ian. an.- 
inverse-an. intr.-2.4, tamaw- tr. inan. an.-; 
neeka— follow—ta-ki ~ ke tr. inan. 2.2, 
ta-kki tr. inan.-2.3, tamow- ir. inan. an.; 
nekipwe?6ii old woman, wife—an.; nh- 
alwaa-6i individual-act-diminutive = act as 
an individual—an. inir.; niiSw-aapita two- 


lengthened = be twenty—inan. intr.; nili 
that; ni?ki those an.; nooé—h-eti- fight— 
ir. an.-reciprocal an. intr.-2.4; noole still; 
no?kii ~ no?ki again, also; n?haakane- 
y’kwee affinal-woman = daughter-in-law— 
an.; nyaalanwi five 

o- 2.4, 2.6, 2.7; o?kwi-?@et—aakw-i 
full-ie = make up—tr. an.-inverse-inan. 
intr. 2.4; o&ki be on top—an. inir. 2.2; 
ot- = o-; otak-eele— respecting (?)-regard = 
respect—m- tr. an.-, m-eko- tr. an.-inverse-; 
ot—e—l- 2.4—connective vowel (zero stem) = 
tell—ir. an.-; owe all right; owe now; owe- 
keela now-(?) = now; oweSi exactly 

paa-piyee-Ci intensive (?)-come-(an. intr.) 
3d subj., subordinate = he is sure to come; 
paa-pooki-Gee—l-oo0 always—shoot (?)- 
stomach = shoot in the stomach—tr. an.- 
passive an. intr. 2.4; paasi it seems; pak-é- 
en— loose-going-by hand = turn loose—ir. 
inan.-, aa- (tr. an.) 2.2, ele- (ir. an.) 2.4; 
pa?-le?@eelo go-cook = go to cook—an. intr.; 
pasatii penis—inan.; pasitoo old man, 
husband—an.; payeekwa but; peeleko once; 
pee—pak-§-en—oo6o0- 2.3—loose-going-by 
hand = turn loose (tr. an.)- passive an. 
intr.-; pele turkey—an.; piin-?h- am-ane 
inward-tool sticking-tr. inan. an.-(an. intr.) 2d 
sg. subj. subordinate = if you cause it to go 
into her; plitenika clothing—inan.; piyeti 
hither; piye—l- bring—tr. an.-; piyet-aalak- 


Se this way-orifice, hole-lie = lie with 
one’s orifice this way—an. intr.; pke-?k—a- 
separate-by bodily movement = break—tr. 
inan.-; pwa neg. = do not 


? must; ?k—a- do—tr. inan.- 

Sek-Si—ne down-lie = lie down—an. intr.;. 
Siip—taw- make stiff—tr. inan. an.- 

taasi there; ta? neg. = do not; ta? place 
where; ta?l-eele-m-oo00-¢i (?)-think of-tr. 
an.-passive an. inir.-3d subj. subordinate = 
in the way it was thought of for her; teepi 
sufficiently, enough; tee—teepi 2.3—enough; 
tee—wa be, live—an. intr. 2.4; tepaane 
alone; tepaSawi satisfactorily; tepilo surely; 
téwi-katoowi so much-old = be so old—an. 
intr. 2.2; tkwee sister—an. 

w- = 0-3; waati subordinating stem 
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2.2: waako— know—ta- ~ taa- tr. inan., 
tamow- tr. inan. an.-; waasi(?)-letam—?h- 
oo6o0-(?)-marry = customarily marry off 
(?)—tr. an.-passive an. intr.- 2.4; waa— 
waapa—tamaatii- always—look—tr. inan. 
an.-reciprocal an. intr.-; waa—wan-api— 
600- always—uncontrolled-sit = lose control 
of oneself—an. intr.- 2.4; wa? ~ wa subor- 
dinating stem 2.2; wa?Si ~ wa?S subordi- 
nating stem 2.2; weeti subordinating 
stem 2.2; wee (o— ([2.4]—will)—neeka— 
taa- follow—ir. inan.-; wiiSa— mate with, 
have sexual intercourse with—h-aa-éi tr. 
an. -2.2, h-aa-li tr. an. -2.4, h-aa-te = h-aa-ti; 


wi?-pee—m- with-sleep = sleep with— 
tr. an.- 
yeesi ~ yeeS ~ yeel subordinating 


stem 2.2; yee—yapi 2.3—stay—an. intr.; 
ye-ho-paSatiiwi-li-ti as-3d possessor-penis 
inan.-(an. intr.) obv. as subj.-3d_ subj. 
subordinate = as he had a penis; ye? ~ 
ye ~ yee subordinating stem 2.2; ye?- 
Siip-en-i-li-¢i when-stretch-by hand (?)-con- 
nective vowel-obv. as sub.-3d subj. subordinate 
= when he had an erection; ykwee-li 
woman-(an.) obv. = woman; ykweewa 
woman—an.; yookoma these an.; yooloma 
these inan.; yo?koma = yookoma; 
y’kweewa = ykweewa™® 


13 Shawnee has no distinction paralleling the 
English past—non-past distinction. Any FL 
transfer unit whose corresponding TL transfer 
unit is here listed as a verb is taken to imply at 
least two TL transfer units, a past tense verb and 
a non-past tense verb constructed on the same 
stem. Also, any FL transfer unit whose corre- 
sponding TL transfer unit is here listed as a non- 
plural noun is taken to imply at least three trans- 
fer units, i.e., the noun marked for definite (with 
the), the noun marked for indefinite (with a), or 
the noun marked for neither (without article). 
Shawnee person markers are classed as animate 
and inanimate (i.e., there is no distinction parallel 
to the he—she—it distinction of English); this 
also gives rise to multiple TL transfer units for 
one FL transfer unit. For example: -¢i animate 
8d subj. (subordinate) is an FL transfer unit 
implying TL he or she (or it, since Shawnee ani- 
mate noun sometimes has as referent an object 
which we speak of pronominally as if). 
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2.2 Subordinate Mode. Subordinating 
stems: waatéi because, when; wa? ~ wa 
so that _._ may, in the way — should; 
wa’Si ~ wa?s the way __ should, the way in 
which __ should, in the way — should, 
so that __ may; weeti the reason; yeesi ~ 
yeeS ~ yeel the way, in the way, as, why; 
ye? ~ ye ~ yee when, as; in addition, 
subordinate mode without subordinating stem 
= if, when 

2.2.1 an. intr. -¢i 3d subj. = he, she; -ki 
3d subj. = she; -li-ti -obv. as subj.-3d subj. = 
he, she; -waa-ti -pl. 3d subj.-3d subj. = 
they 

2.2.2 inan. intr. -ki -subj. = it 

2.2.3 tr. an. -aa-ti -3d obj.-3d subj. = 
he __ her, she __ him, she __ them; -aa-te = 
-aa-Gi; -aa-waa-ti -3d: obj.-pl. 3d subj.-3d 
subj. = they — him, they —_ them 

2.2.4 tr. an.-inverse -i -3d subj. = he 


is __ -en, he __ be __ -en; -waa-ti -pl. 3d 
psychol. subj.-3d psychol. subj. = they are 
__ -en by her 

2.2.5 tr. an.-passive an. intr. -ti 3d 


psychol. subj. = he was_ -en, she is __ -en 

2.2.6 tr. inan. -ti 3d subj. = she _ it; 
-ke = -ki; -ki 3d subj. = he —_ it, he — 
them, she __ it; -kki 2.3 

2.2.7 tr. inan. an. -aa-ti -3d obj.-3d subj. = 
she __ it for them, they — it for her 

2.2.8 tr. inan (?)-an. intr. -Gi 3d subj. = 
he was __ -en 

2.2.9 tr. inan. an.-inverse -ti 3d psychol. 


subj. = he was __ -en by her concerning it 
2.2.10 tr. inan. an.-passive an. intr. 
-waa-ti -pl. 3d psychol. subj.-3d psychol. 
subj. = they are __ -en concerning it 
2.2.11 tr. inan. an.-reciprocal an. intr. 
-ti 3d subj. = they — it for each other 


2.3 Participal Mode, + R _. 
2.3.1 an. intr. -ta 3d subj. = the one who 
2.3.2 ir. an.-an. intr. -li-ti -obv.-3d subj. 


= the one who does the __ -ing 
2.3.3 tr. an.-inverse -ti -3d psychol. subj. = 
the one by whom he is __ -en; -waa-ti 


-pl. 3d psychol. subj.-3d psychol. subj. = 
the one by whom they are __ -en 








2.3.4 tr. an.-passive an. intr. -&ki 3d subj.- 
pl. 3d subj. = the ones who are __ -en 

2.3.5 tr. inan. -ka -3d subj. = the one 
who __ it; -kki 3d subj.-pl. 3d subj. = the 
ones who __ it 
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possessor = their __ -s; ot- = 0-; 0- __ -wa 
3d possessor- __ -pl. 3d possessor = their — 
S; Ww- = O- 

2.7 Inan. Noun o- 3d possessor = his, 
her; ki- __ -na 2d possessor- __ -pl. = your — 
-s; -na pl. = -s 


2.4 Independent Mode 

-2.4.1 an. intr. without paradigmatic affix = 
she; ke- 2d subj. = you; -ki pl. implied 3d 
subj. = they 

2.4.2 inan. intr. without paradigmatic 
affix = it 

2.4.3 ir. an. ke-__-ele-pwa 2d obj.-__-1st 
subj. in reference to 2d obj.-pl. 2d obj. = I — 


you; o- — -aa-li 3d subj.- — -3d obj.-obv. as 
sg. obj. = she __ him, she __ her, he —__ her; 
o- __ -aa-wa-hi 3d subj.- __ -3d obj.-pl. 


3d subj.-obv. as pl. obj. = they — them; 
ot- = o- 

2.4.4 tr. an.-inverse-inan. intr. without 
paradigmatic affix = it was — -en for him 

2.4.5 tr. an.-passive an. intr. without 
paradigmatic affix = he is _ -en 

2.4.6 tr. an.-reciprocal an. intr. -ki -pl. 
implied 3d subj. = they — each other 

2.4.7 ir. inan. ke- __ -na 2d _ subj.-pl. 
implied inan. obj. = you — them; o- 3d 
subj.- = he — it; o- — -na 3d subj.- — pl. 
implied inan. obj. = he __ them, she _ them 

2.4.8 ir. inan. an. o- — -aa-li 3d subj.- — 
-3d obj.- obv. as sg. obj. = she _ him in it, 
she __ it for him; ot- = o- 

2.4.9 tr. inan. an.-inverse-an. intr. -ki 
pl. implied 3d subj. = they are _ -en 

2.4.10 tr. inan. an.-reciprocal an. intr. 
without paradigmatic affix = they — them 
for one another 


2.5 Imperative Mode, an. intr. -lo -sg. of 
person addressed in imperative = — 


2.6 An. Noun -hi 3d pl. obv. = -s; -ki 
pl. = -s; o- — -li 3d possessor- __ -obv. as 
possessor = his, her; o- —_ -ma-li 3d pos- 
sessor- __ -possession-obv. as possessor = his, 
her; o- __ -m ? -hi 3d possessor- _ -possession- 
obv. as pl. obj. = her — -s; o- — -m-wa-hi 
3d possessor- __ -possession-pl.-obv. pl. 


3. Brackets and Parentheses. 1. [the way 
they are presented by her...men...the 
one by whom they are created...] (the 
way men are presented wiTH IT by the one 
by whom they are created so that A MAN 
may follow it along) 2. [so that along he may 
follow it... the way he should live... the 
way he is arranged for by her... .] (the way 
he should live) 3. [the one who does the 
creating...so that from that time on 
satisfactorily he may live...] (the way he 
is arranged for by the one who does the 
creating so that he may live satisfactorily 
from that time on) 4. [if he follows it... the 
way she arranged it...] (if he follows it) 
5. [the law ...] (the way she arranged the 
law) 6. [that is... certainly...the way 
hither the ones who follow it ...man... the 
way he was thought of ...] (certainly that 
is the way man In follow1Nne it hither was 
thought of] 7. [all . . .] 8. [it was made up for 
him... the law...] (all the law was made 
up for him) 9. [that is...the reason] 10. 
[he is able to do it...] (that is the reason 
he is able to do it) 11. [when he follows 
them... these... laws. . .] (when he follows 
these laws as he was arranged for) 12. [as 
he was arranged for...that is...the 
reason] 13. [he knows it... that one...]. 
(that is the reason he knows why the one 
who creates it turned it loose) 14. [why she 
turned it loose . . .] 15. [the one who creates 
it... that is...] 16. [the reason] 17. [she 
turned him loose...] (that is the reason 
she turned him loose) 18. [so that they may 
take pity on him .. .] (so that those manitos) 
19. [those...manitos...the ones who 
are turned loose...that is... the reason] 
(the ones who are turned loose may take 
pity on him) 20. [hither she knows about it 
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for them these ...] (that is the reason she 
knows for these men about the way they 
live) 21. [men . . .] 22. [the way they live... 
everything . . . hither] 23. [they teach each 
other . . .] (they teach each other everything) 
24-25. [it might be...so that] (it might 
be so that they may respect their sisters) 
26. [they may respect them... their sisters 
...When it zs twenty...and five... when 
he is so old...) (when A MAN IS TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OLD) 27. [at that time... then 
...] (at that time then he is customarily 
married off) 28. [he is customarily married 
off ... not even a little...he is aware of 
it...| (he is not even a little aware of the 
way in which he should have sexual inter- 
course with a woman) 29. [the way in which] 
30. [he should have sexual intercourse with 
her ...a woman... personally ... they are 
helped in it...] (AND so they are helped) 
31. [when they have to be married . . .] (when 
they have to be married) 32. [in the way 
he should act] (in the way A MAN should act) 
33. [when he has intercourse with her... 
his wife .. .] (when he has intercourse with 
his wife) 34. [it seems... once...a woman 

.. she helped him in it...her son...] 
(it seems a woman once helped her son in the 
way he should act) 35. [in the way he should 
act ...] 36. [also that] 37. [her daughter-in- 
law] (AND her daughter-in-law also) 38. [in 
this way... you must pull them over... 
your clothing . . .] (you must pull your cloth- 
ing over in this way) 39. [she told her] (she 
told her) 40. [still ... you must lie down... 
now...she told her] (you must lie down 
still she told her now) 41. [she made it stiff 
for him...] (she HELPED her son HAVE AN 
ERECTION) 42. [as he had a penis... that... 
her son ...] (as he had a penis) 43. [when 
he had an erection...] (when he had an 
erection) 44. [now ... when he was on top 
...crawl off...she told him...] (Anp 
when he was on top she told him craw! off) 
45. [it was proper ... she guided it over for 
him ...] (it was proper) 46. [when she lay 
with her orifice this way ...] (she guided 
it over for him when that woman lay with 
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her VAGINAL orifice this way) 47. [that 
woman...her genital...) 48. [now... if 
you cause it to go into her . . .] (if you cause 
it to go into her) 49. [all right . . . you must 
say...] (you must say all right) 50. [now 
...1 will turn you loose...] (anv I will 
turn you loose) 51. [but .. . they always lose 
control of themselves ... when they do not 
follow it exactly for her...] (but MEN 
always lose control of themselves when they 
do not follow it exactly for her in the way 
THEY WERE arranged for) 52. [in the way he 
was arranged for...that...in the way 
they should follow it for her...] (in the 
way they should follow it for her) 53. [in 
the way they are thought of by her concern- 
ing it] (in the way they are thought of by 
her concerning it) 54. [that is... certainly 
... because] 55. [hither always they talk 
about it for each other . . . occasionally . . .] 
(that certainly is because they always talk 
about it for each other occasionally) 56 a. 
[that is... when they summon them in. . .] 
56 b. [those ...the ones who know enough 
about zt...] (that is when they summon in 
the ones who know enough about the way 
it is) 57. [the way it is... the way he lives 
... that is...the reason] (the way MAN 
lives) 58. [he is always pure . . .] (that is the 
reason he is always pure) 59. [it might be 
...S0 that] 60. [he may be respected by 
her... his wife ...] (it might be so that he 
may be respected by his wife) 61. [alone .. . 
when she stays ...] (when she stays alone) 
62. [that is... because they menstruate . . .] 
(that is because WOMEN menstruate) 63. 
[that is ...] (that is the reason the woman) 
64. [the reason] 65. [in the brush she goes 
to cook... alone...the one who stays... 
the woman ...| (the one who stays alone) 
66. [when she respects him... her husband 
... eight days...] (goes to cook in the 
brush when she respects her husband) 67. 
[that is... the length of time... not... he 
does not sleep with her... his wife... that 
man...| (eight days 1s the length of time 
that man does not sleep with his wife) 68. 
[not...also...he does not have inter- 
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course with her...a man...his wife...] 
(also a man does not have intercourse with 
his wife when she is pregnant) 69a. [when 
she is pregnant .. . when he has intercourse 
with her] 69 b. [while she is pregnant] (when 
he has intercourse with her while she is 
pregnant) 70. [that man...now.. .] 71-72. 
{he is breaking it... the law...] (that man 
is breaking the law) 73. [the way he was 
thought of by her concerning it... the one 
by whom he is created . . .| (the way he was 
thought of concerning it By the one by whom 
he is created) 74. [lateron. . .] (later on) 75 a. 
[place where they fight one another ...| 75 b. 
[that...] 76. [he is sure to come... he is 
always shot in the stomach ...] (he is sure 
to come TO THE BATTLEFIELD AND he is 
always shot in the stomach) 77-78. [as he 
has broken 7t...that...law...they al- 
ways look at them for one another ...| (as 
he has broken that law) 79 a. [these . . . men 
...] (these men always look at their penises 
for one another) 79 b. [their penises... 
always he is tested...] (A MAN is always 
tested) 80 a. [turkeys...they always use 
them] (they always use turkeys) 80 b. [they 
hang them there . . .| (they hang them there) 
81. [when he fails to bend zt... his penis... 
that...man...now...surely...a man 
... he is counted ...] (when that man fails 
to bend his penis he is now surely counted 
a man) 82. [now... she knows them all... 
these... laws...now... sufficiently ...she 
will follow them...in the way it was 
thought of for her . . .| (now A WoMAN knows 
all these Jaws AND she will follow them 
sufficiently in the way it was thought of for 
her) 83. [when...now...she is able to 
act as an individual ...somewhere .. . she 
lives ...] (now when she is able to act as 
an individual she lives somewhere) 84. [that 
is...the reason she is able to bring them 
here... her family ...] (that is the reason 
she is able to bring her family here) 85. 
[when she follows it...in the way she is 
thought of ...] (when she follows it in the 
way she is thought of) 


4. Punctuation. The way men are pre- 
sented with it by the one by whom they are 
created so that a man may follow it along. 
The way he should live. The way he is 
arranged for by the one who does the creat- 
ing so that he may live satisfactorily from 
that time on, if he follows it. The way she 
arranged the law. Certainly that is the way 
man in following it hither was thought of. 
All the law was made up for him. That is the 
reason he is able to do it, when he follows 
these laws as he was arranged for. That is the 
reason he knows why the one who creates it 
turned it loose. That is the reason she 
turned him loose so that those manitos, the 
ones who are turned loose, may take pity 
on him. That is the reason she knows for 
these men about the way they live. They 
teach each other everything. It might be so 
that they may respect their sisters. When a 
man is twenty-five years old, at that time 
then he is customarily married off. He is not 
even a little aware of the way in which he 
should have sexual intercourse with a 
woman, and so they are helped, when they 
have to be married, in the way a man should 
act, when he has intercourse with his wife. 
It seems a woman once helped her son in 
the way he should act, and her daughter-in- 
law also. ‘You must pull your clothing over 
in this way’, she told her. ‘You must lie 
down still’ she told her now. She helped her 
son have an erection, as he had a penis. 
When he had an erection, and when he was 
on top she told him ‘crawl off’. It was 
proper. She guided it over for him when 
that woman lay with her vaginal orifice this 
way. ‘If you cause it to go into her, you must 
say “all right”, and I will turn you loose’. 
But men always lose control of themselves 
when they do not follow it exactly for her in 
the way they were arranged for, in the way 
they should follow it for her, in the way they 
are thought of by her concerning it. That 
certainly is because they always talk about 
it for each other occasionally. That is when 
they summon in the ones who know enough 
about the way it is, the way man lives. That 
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is the reason he is always pure. It might be 
so that he may be respected by his wife. 
When she stays alone, that is because women 
menstruate. That is the reason the woman, 
the one who stays alone, goes to cook in the 
brush when she respects her husband. 
Eight days is the length of time that man 
does not sleep with his wife. Also a man does 
not have intercourse with his wife when she 
is pregnant. When he has intercourse with 
her while she is pregnant, that man is 
breaking the law, the way he was thought of 
concerning it by the one by whom he is 
created. Later on, he is sure to come to the 
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battlefield and he is always shot in the 
stomach, as he has broken that law. These 
men always look at their penises for one 
another. A man is always tested. They 
always use turkeys. They hang them there. 
When that man fails to bend his penis he is 
now surely counted a man. Now a woman 
knows all these laws and she will follow 
them sufficiently in the way it was thought 
of for her. Now when she is able to act as 
an individual she lives somewhere. That 
is the reason she is able to bring her family 
here, when she follows it in the way she is 
thought of. 








— ja sae 
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TWO VERSIONS OF A LOKONO (ARAWAK) TALE 


Nancy P. Hickrerson 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Introduction 

1. Version A 

2. Version B 

3. Comparison of versions A and B 


0. Here are presented two versions of a 
Lokono (Arawak) folk tale, both acquired 
from the same informant, Edna Fredericks, 
a young woman from the Morowhanna 
River in the extreme north of British Guiana 
who now lives in Danielstown Village. (She 
has not been a resident member of an 
Arawak-speaking community for ten years 
or more.) 


1. Version A (1.1) was ta‘en first (in 
January, 1952), written as the informant 
dictated. The short stretches (1-50) into 
which the informant segmented the text in 
speaking ‘“‘one-one”’ for my transcribing con- 
venience are separated by diagonal bars (/) 
in this transcription and in the analysis 
(1.2). In this analysis words are represented 
by sequences of letters and numbers (for 
example, for stem S11, for affix 11); a 
concordance for these is given in a mor- 
pheme list, 1.3.1 An informant translation 
follows, 1.4. The translation spans corre- 
spond to the Lokono between diagonals in 
1.1—the utterance stretches actually dic- 
tated by the informant were noted in 
transcribing the text; these were subse- 
quently read back for the purpose of 
elicting an informant translation. Subscript 
numbers in 1.4 identify the translation spans 
for later reference. Paragraphing is uniform 
among text, analysis, and translation; it is 
entirely influenced by consideration of the 


1 Affix numbers are, with minor changes (see 
footnote 4), consistent with those used in an 
earlier paper (IJAL 19.181-190). Stem numbers 
are relevant only to the present text. 
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TL (English) and hence arbitrary from the 
point of view of the FL (Lokono). 


1.1. The Lokono of version A follows: 

1 bianino ireno naionato ahoda /2 
nakutunato anukai /3 kia okaboroko 
nibikidua /4 kidin irenodomaron /5 nakaka 
modekeleloko /6 aba kasakabohu nausa 
asiahubiti /7 asia nanka hime nabokota /8 
to hime tanoka tora ilonto /9 tosa ataba- 
dunin atikahuloko /10 mautiaman tosanoma 
abuin to hime kereliabo /1i toradiakuata 
abuinin /12 ukatoki firon tora ilonto /13 
tora himebadia firoka / 

14 aba kasakabohu tora ilonto aibua 
tadikua /15 tuibonbena tadikua nakutunatu 
adiaka tomon /16 tora hime bamunisia 
modekelehin mausunbali abuinin /17 tora 
hime amukudufabo ta tulukuntumon /18 
dausabo bakulan danduate ta tomon /19 
tora boiodatukona badukali ta tatilikitimon 
/20 mautunbalino tosunbia modekelin /21 
sanuai na nakutunatumon /22 kidin tosa 
aibinin / 

23 tosunbena kereli tanuka dalikin hime 
dabuifa ta ausun /24 tosunbena teke tifila 
ken tobadua /25 tora hime amukudanu /26 
tandunbena nakutunatu tatilikiti totika 
aiatibo /27 hamakona biabo ta adakutunin 
/28 daiorodatu ausa modekelehin uakarao- 
kuan manduntate la tomon /29 kidin tosa 
/30 tadukunbena to atikahuloko tukutiron 
taduka /31 kidin tiretimon ta ausun baduka 
tu ualukunantu orio amukuda /32 kidin ada 
nasirita to hime nafarunbia /33 nafarun- 
benan to hime narukabukan /34 tora 
ilonto nafutikita tora hime dibeiolokuaria 
/35 kidin hime nakolebeta ken aboredinin / 

36 kabun katiadiki hamatali naduka 
ibikidon ionto tora hime naburedin /37 tora 
hamatali bikidua /38 nadukunbenan auiama 
naduka /39 ken tora auiama kiuika /40 
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hebenbenan naiano ken nabukano /41 
abokua tanka naduadan /42 tireti ausa 
ikisidin to duada /43 libidin kisidinin 
limekosa lobalta ionki lohoda /44 liraito 
anda adukun toduadan /45 hama banibo 
iaha ta adakutunin /46 badonkaitifaroka 
hamadoma mausunba adunkun ta lomon 
/47 tikisikakoro ahodotindai /48 pamo ba 
lisika to duadaloko ta tomonua /49 kidin 
duada tosa akisidin toduadan /50 tikisidin- 
bena torabadia ahoda / 


1.2. Analysis of version A: 

/i/ = $40 + 121 859 4+ 121 17 + 
S55 + 151 + 131 + 142 $10 + 121 /2/ = 
17 + S57 + 151 + 131 + 142 815 + 
221 + 313 /3/ = S84 S66 + 1017 17 + 
S4 + 211 /4/ = S93 S59 + 121 + 241 + 
1036 /5/ = 12 + $23 + 221 865 + 1017 
/6/ = 839 858 17 + 182 + 1014 /7/ = S17 
17 + 895 S63 17 + S7 + 221 /8/ = S80 
$63 14 + S15 + 221 S82 S59 + 131 + 142 
/9/ = 14 + S18 $24 + 111 + 314 S21 + 
182 + 1017 /10/ = S64 + 1037 14 + 
$18 + 231 82 + 111 S80 863 S67 + 1011 
/11/ = $82 + 161 + 232 + 14824 111+ 
314 /12/ = S91 + 342 842 + 111 S82 
S59 + 131 + 142 /13/ = S82 S63 + 343 
$91 + 221 

/14/ = 839 858 S82 859 + 131 + 142 
$51 14 + 822 /15/ = 14+ $51 + 111 + 
1032 14 + §2217 + S57 + 151 + 131 + 
142 $5 + 221 14 + 1021 /16/ = S82 S63 
12 + $25 + 229 S65 + 1043 21 + S18 + 
111 + 12 + 224 82 + 111 + 314/17/ = 
§82 S63 S13 + 225 + 312 14 + S1 + 221 
14 + S62 + 131 + 142 + 1021 /18/ = 
11 + S18 + 222 863 + 1043 11 + S14 + 
211 + 252 14 + S1 + 221 14 4+ 1021 /19/ 
= $82 12 + S56 + 1381 + 142 + 1016 
12 + 86 + 224 14+ S1 + 221 14+ S61 + 
131 + 141 + 1021 /20/ = 21 + 838.1 + 
111 + 12 + 224+ 314144 818+ 111+ 
1031 865 + 1043 /21/ = 810017 + S1 + 
221 17 + 857 + 151 + 131 + 142 + 1021 
/22/ = 893 14 + 818 + 221 826 + 111 + 
314 

/23/ = 14 + S18 + 111 + 1032 867 
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14 + S15 + 221 11 + S60 + 111 S63 
12 + S2 + 225 14+ S1 + 221 S18 + 111 
/24/ = 14 + SIS + 111 + 1032 14 + 
S69 + 111 14 + S27 + 221 $90 14 + 
S28 + 211 /25/ = $8263 $13 + 221 + 314 
/26/ = 14 + S14 + 111 + 1032 17 + 
S57 + 151 + 131 + 14214 + S61 + 131 + 
141 14 + $20 + 221 $29 + 131 + 141 + 222 
/27/ = S70 + 1016 12 + S29 + 222 14+ 
S1 + 221 88 + 111 + 314 /28/ = 11 + 
S56 + 131 + 142 S18 + 221 S65 + 1043 
S92 + 232 + 31421 4+ 8144+ 1114+ 144 
252 13 + S1 + 221 14 + 1021 /29/ = 
S93 14 + S18 + 221 /30/ = 14+ 86 + 
111 + 1032 S80 S21 + 182 + 1017 14 + 
S72 + 1036 14 + S6 + 221 /31/ = 893 
14 + 873 + 131 + 141 + 1021 14 +81 + 
221 S18 + 111 12 + S6 + 221 S80 15 + 
S62 + 151 + 131 + 142 874 $13 + 221 
/32/ = $93 S52 17 + S16 + 221 S80 $63 
17 + S9 + 111 + 1031 /33/ = 17+ 89+ 
111 + 1032 + 314 S80 S63 17 + S30 + 
192 + 314 /34/ = S82 S59 + 131 + 142 
17 + S12 + 221 $82 S63 S53 + 111 + 
1017 + 1042 /35/ = $93 S63 17 + S11 + 
221 $90 $3 + 111 + 314 

/36/ = S41 S75 + 1034 871 17 + S6 + 
221 S4 + 211 + 111 S45 + 131 + 142(?) 
$82 S63 17 + S3 + 111 /37/ = S82 871 
S4 + 211 /38/ = 17+ S86 + 111 + 1032 + 
314 876 17 + S6 + 221 /39/ = $90 $82 S76 
22 + S79 + 221 /40/ = S47 + 111 + 
1032 + 314 17 + S31 + 221 + 314 $90 
17 + S32 + 221 + 314 /41/ = $32 + 211 
14 + 895 17 + S77 + 111 /42/ = 14 + 
873 + 131 + 141 S18 + 221 $33 + 111 
S80 S77 /43/ = 13 + S34 + 111 $33 + 
111 + 314 13 + S63 + ?(?) 14 + S35 + 221 
S45 + 342 13 + S10 + 221 /44/ = 18 + 
S73 + 131 + 142 S14 + 221 86 + 111 
14 + S77 + 111 /45/ = $70 12 + 836 + 
222 S85 14 + Sl + 221 S8 + 111 + 314 
/46/ = 12 + S37 + 198 + 226 S70 + 231 
21+ S18 + 111 + 12837 + 11114451 + 
221 138 + 1021 /47/ = 14 + S38 + 302 
S10 + 131 + 141 + 111 + 301 + 313 /48/ 
= $78 S101 14 + S19 + 221 S80 S77 + 
1017 14 + SI + 221 14 + 1021 + 211 








' . ne ' 
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$33 + 111 14 + 877 + 111 /50/ = 144+ 
$38 + 1032 S82 + 343 S10 + 221. 


1.3. Morpheme list for version A: 

S1 -a to say, S2 abuia to feed, 83 aboreda 
to throw away, S4 ibikida to raise, S5 adiaka 
to speak, S6 aduka to see, S7 abokota to 
catch, 88 adakota to ask, S9 afara to fight, 
to kill, S10 ahoda to die, S11 akolebeta to 
cut up, $12 akutikita to take out, $13 amu- 
kuda to swallow, $14 anda to come, $15 anoka 
to take, S16 isirita to sharpen, S17 asia to 
drag for fish (“yak”), S18 ausa ~ -osa 
to go, S19 isika to give, to put, S20 otika 
to get, to find, $21 atika to dig, S22 adikua 
to arrive at, to get, S23 aka to bathe, S24 
atabada to throw, S25 amun- to have, 826 
aiba to leave, $27 ifila to undress, $28 obada 
to immerse, S29 aia to weep, S30 aruka to cut, 
$31 ia to pick, $32 abuka to cook, S33 ikisida 
to test, S34 ibida to complete, S35 obalta 
to sit, S386 ani to do, 837 adonka to sleep, 
$38 ikisika to think, $38.1 -uta to permit 

$39 aba one, 840 bian ~ biani- two, S41 
kabun ~ kabuni- three, S42 firo big, S42 
usa ~ sa good, well, S44 halon where?. 
$45 ion- where, S47 hebe- old, full-grown. 

$50 bahu house, 851 aibua menses, 825 
ada tree, stick, wood, S53 dibeio belly, S54 
-duku- grandparent, S55 -io mother, S56 
-ioda- ~ -ioroda- sister, S57 -ku- grand- 
parent, S58 kasakabo day, S59 ilon- ~ ire- 
child, S60 -likin pet, S61 -tiliki- sibling, 
$62 -lukun- grandchild, S63 hime fish, S64 
mautia morning, S65 modekele ~ mode- 
kelehi- waterside, S66 okabo ~ -kabo hand, 
S67 kereli cassava dust, S68 bakula after- 
noon, S69 eke clothing, S70 hama what?. 
S71 hematali something, S72 kuti foot, S73 
-re- ~ -ral- spouse, S74 orio water spirit 
(“fair maid’”’),? S75 kati moon, month, S76 
auiama pumpkin, 877 duada pot, S78 pamo 
salt, S79 iui fruit 

S80 to ~ toho the, this (non-masculine), 
S81 li ~ lihi the, this (masculine), S82 tora 


2 The Lokono have identified their aboriginal 
water-spirit with the ‘fair maids” of European 
folklore. 


the, that (non-masculine), S83 lira the, that 
(masculine), S84 kia that one (relative), S85 
ia ~ iaha here 

S90 kena ~ ken ~ ke and, 891 ukato 
when, 892 uakaro now, 893 kidin so, S94 
halika- how, S95 -nka while, as 

$100 sanuai ‘All right,” “Very well’; an 
ejaculation, but probably containing $43, 
$101 ba “Wonder...”, as in ‘Wonder 
Why..." 

11 dA- ~ dV- ~ -da I, my, 12 bV- ~ 
-ba you, your (sg.), 13 1IV- ~ -la he, his, 
14 tV- ~ -ta she, it, they, their (non-human), 
her, its, 15 uA- ~ uV- ~ -ua we, our, 16 hV- 
~ -ha you, your (pl.), 17 nA- ~ nV- ~ 
-na they, their (human). 

21 mA- ~ mV- negative, without, 22 
kA- ~ kV- with 

111 -ia ~ -te ~ -n ~ zero subordinate 

121 -no plural human, 131 -tI- sub- 
stantivizing copula, 132 -d- copula 

141 -i ~ -li male human, 142-0 ~ -ro 
female human, non-human‘ 

151 -na ~ -n- special pluralizer® 

161 -dia ~ -dian- similitive 

182 -hu nominalizer, 191 -boka completive, 
193 -iti- desiderative 

211 -ua passive, reflexive, 221 -ka ~ zero 
indicative, 222 -bo continuative, 223 -ma 
abilitive, 224 -li necessitive, 225 -fa future, 
226 -faroka problematical, 229 -sia “‘that 
which...’ 231 -noma does, 232 -kua siill, 
241 -doma because 

251 -ba andative, 252 -te venitive 

301 -da affirmative emphatic, 302 -ko ~ 
-koro negative emphatic 

311 -de J, me, 312 -bu you (sg.), 313 -i he, 
him; they, them (masculine or mixed human), 
314 -no ~ -n she, her; it; they, them (non- 
masculine), 315 -o we, us, 316 -ho you (pl.) 

342 -ki just, exactly, 343 -badia also 


3T am tentatively identifying this infrequent 
morpheme as a stem. 

4I combine suffixes which were numbered in 
my earlier paper 141 and 161 (here, 141) and 142 
and 162 (here, 142). 

5 I have elsewhere described the complicated 
distribution and functions of this affix (op. cit., 
182). 
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1011 -abo instrumental, 1014 -biti to, 
for (with movement), 1016 -kona on, behind, 
1017 -oloko ~ -loko in, 1021 -omon ~ -mon 
to, for (without movement), 1031 -bia into, 
for, in place of, 1032 -bena from among, 
since, 1034 -adiki after, 1036 -ron only, 
1037 -man every 

1041 -ro toward, 1042 -aria ~ -ria ~ -re 
away from, 1043 -n to, toward 


1.4. The informant translation of version 
A follows: 

iT wo children their mother dead. Their 
grandmother take them. ;They grow in she 
hand, «through children. ;They is go and 
bathe in the waterside. (One day they gone 
and yak. ;While they yaking they catch a 
fish. sThe little girl take the fish. She go 
and throw it in a pan. »Every morning she 
does go to feed the fish with cassava dust. 
ushe does steady feed it, ;s:till when she 
grow big, isthe fish and all big. 

uA day she turn a young miss. ;;When she 
turn a miss she grandmother speak to she. 
is‘The fish that you got to the waterside, 
you mustn’t go and feed it.”’ ;She tell she 
grandchild the fish may swallow she. :sShe 
say “I going, I coming back this afternoon.” 
whe tell the brother he must look after he 
sister. »He mustn’t allow she to go to the 
waterside. »They tell they grandmother 
“All right.” So she gone and left them. 

23When she gone, she take cassava dust 
and say she going feed she fish. So she 
gone. »When she gone, she take off she 
clothes and fall in the pond. »The fish 
swallow she. »When the grandmother meet, 
she meet the brother crying. She say 
“What you crying for?” 2.‘‘Me sister gone 
to the waterside and up to now she ain’t 
come.” 980 she gone. 3.When she see in the 
pond, she see she foot. 3;So she go and tell 
she husband, ‘Come, see, the fair-maid 
swallow we grandchild.” 3:;They sharpen a 
wood to kill it. ;;\When they kill this fish 
they cut it up. They take out the girl out 
of the fish belly. sThey cut it up and 
throw it away. 

ssAfter three months they see something 
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grow in the spot where they throw the fish. 
37Lhe vine grow, ;sand when they see, they 
see it was pumpkin; yand the pumpkin 
bear. «When it ripe they pick it and cook 
it. 44When the pot was boiling, «the husband 
gone and taste the pot. «When he finish 
tasting the pot he sit down by the fireside 
and he dead. «The wife come to see the pot. 
asshe ask he what he doing there. «She ask 
he if he want for sleep, why he ain’t gone 
and sleep. gShe didn’t think that he was 
dead. sShe say “Wonder if he put salt in 
this pot?’ «So she gone and taste the pot, 
sand when she finish taste the pot she and 
all dead. 


2. Version B was obtained on wire re- 
cording several months. after the first 
version, in March, 1952, when the informant 
was taken to Georgetown where recording 
equipment was available. During this re- 
cording, no reference was made to the text 
of the earlier version. The playback was 
written down in November, 1952, some time 
after returning from the field. As presented 
here (2.1) version B is incomplete—poor 
recording quality (due mainly to inadequate 
current for the original recording) and a 
great deal of background noise rendered 
the final one-third unintelligible. 

Junctures have been noted in transcribing 
version B, following the model of Voegelin’s 
Shawnee autobiography. The stretches be- 
tween certain junctures are designated as 
contour spans and used as units for multiple- 
stage translation (2.2-3).6 Although this 
work was done when the informant was no 
longer available, an informant translation 
of version A, together with parallel elicited 
forms and filed lexical material, served as 
an adequate source for translation. 


In 2.1 three types of juncture are marked, 
two contour-final and one contour-medial. 


Double-bar (/) and double-cross (#) 


®For a statement of methodology and its 
application to a larger body of text, see C. F. 
Voegelin, From FL (Shawnee) to TL (English), 
Autobiography of a Woman, IJAL 19.1-26. 
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junctures are contour-final, lax pauses. 
They are differentiated by adjacency fea- 
tures—rising intonation on the syllable 
preceding /, falling intonation on that 
preceding #. Within contours, normal 
transition, both within and between words 
(here separated by space, which does not 
imply pause in speaking) is occasionally 
interrupted by a short tense pause; this is 
the plus juncture (+). 

Stuttering, a longer tense pause which 
usually coincides with repetition, is indi- 
cated by three dots (. ..). 

In bracketed English (2.2), English 
words or hyphenated English word-groups 
correspond to Lokono words. English within 
a pair of brackets corresponds to a single 
Lokono contour. Parenthetic sections are 
derived from the brackets in 2.2. Material 
within parentheses is freely manipulated to 
achieve acceptable English word-order. 
The operations of rearrangement between 
parenthetic sections, subtraction of material 
from bracketed English, and apprrion of 
material to parenthetic English are also 
used.” In addition, in SUBSTITUTION— 
when one or more words are deleted from 
bracketed English and replaced by “cultural 
equivalents’ in the next step—large caps 
mark both deleted and substituted material. 


In 2.3 punctuation is inserted, rendering 
parenthetic English—fragmentary spans, 
though English in word-order—into con- 
nected narrative. In the short text used here 
FL stigmata are found for comma, period 
and exclamation mark. 

Double-bar juncture is rendered in 


7™These operations are described in greater 
detail in C. F. Voegelin, op. cit. 

Up to this point italics have been used in the 
usual Journal style to indicate meaning or transla- 
tion of a preceding form; in the section which 
follows (2.2) words in italics have a special func- 
tion as indicated, namely, for subtraction of 
material in translation. 

8That is, literal rendering of Lokono 
morphemes is deleted from the bracketed stage 
and ‘idiomatic’? English is substituted in the 
parenthetic stage of translation. 


punctuated English as comma (and once as 
semi-colon). 

Double-cross juncture is carried over as 
English period. 

The emphatic suffix -da is carried into 
punctuated English as an exclamation mark 
replacing the final comma or period in the 
contour in which it occurs. 

Quotation marks are inserted from con- 
text, but usually following or preceding 
verb of speaking. 

A long pause, of several seconds duration, 
which occurs text-medially, is used here as 
a basis for paragraphing. 


2.1. The Lokono of version B follows: 

1 bianino ireno / 2 naionato ahoda + 
nauria * 3 nakutunato ab...adi... tibi- 
kidai * 4 aba kasakabo naosa modekilihin 
Z 5 asiahubitiro * 6 asia nanka / 7 hime 
tobokota + tora ilonto * 8 tora hime 
tubukutunbena + tora ilonto 7 9 atika- 
hulokon + tisikaka #¥ 10 ke mautian- 
manoma + tosa / 11 abuin to + hime 
# 12 katoki tora hime bikidonua / 13 
tora ilontobadia bikidua #* 14 aba kasakabo 
J 15 aba kasakabo + tuibua + tuibua + 
tadikua to ilonto * 16 takutu + natu + 
adiaka tomon * 17 mausunbali modekelin 
4 \8 ukatoki + usanbo / 19 ta + tulu- 
kuntumon * 20 daosabo + anakuarason 
J 21 boiorodatu + kona badukali 7 22 ta 
+ tatilikitimon * 

23 kidin tosunbena / 24 dalikin + hime 
di...dabuifa ta / 25 tatilikitimon + 
ausun * 26 kidin tosa VA 27 modekelehinro 
# 28 tosunbena / 29 to hime + tibikidisia 
+ tora tikahulokon WA 30 firo hime muku- 
dadan # 31 tandunbena + bahun / 32 
takutun ...tukutunatu / 33 halonka + 
boiodato ta # 34 adakoton lira / 35 
lira ilonti * 36 daiorodato ausa modekeli . . . 
modekelindo ...modekilihin / 37 tilikin 
hime + tubuniba *# 38 hokoroka... 
uakorokuan mandunkuata #* 39 tosunbena 
tora... tosunbena / 40 tulu ... tulukuntu 
+ totika / 41 atikauloko + tora hime Z 
42 amukudusia # 43 to + bu ... to bulu- 
kuntu + baduka taka tadukutiomon / 44 
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halikatan + to hime / 45 amukudunin 
* 46 landunbena + tadokoti ada + lanoka 
* 47 lisiritadan 7 48 tora hime / 49 
lofara # 50 lofarunbena + tora hime / 51 
nalukunantu nakutikita pu 52 tora hime 
dibeiolokuaria # 53 kidin tora hime / 54 
nakolebeta / 55 kena boredadano / 


2.2. The bracketed and parenthetic Eng- 
lish of version B follow:® 

1 [two-plural human child-plural human 
| = (THERE WERE two children), 2 [their- 
mother die + from-them #] = (their mother 
died), 3 [their-grandmother she-raise-them 
#] = (their grandmother raised them), 4 
[one day they-go waterside-to 7] = (one 
day they went to THE waterside), 5 [fishing- 
for *] = (fishing), 6 [fish they-while 7] = 
(while they fished), 7 [fish she-catch + the 
girl ¥] = (the girl caught a fish), 8 [the fish 
she-catch-subordinate-when + the girl 7] = 
(when the girl caught the fish), 9 [pond- 
into + she-put #*] = (she put iT into a 
pond), 10 [and morning-every-do + she- 
go J] = (and every morning she went), 
11 {feed-subordinate the + fish *] = (To 
feed the fish), 12 [when-just the fish grow- 
subordinate-reflexive | = (when the fish 
grew), 13 [the girl-also grow-reflexive #] = 
(the girl also grew), 14 [one day 7] = (one 
day), 15 [one day + her-menses + her- 
menses she-get-? the girl #] = (the girl got 
her menses), 16 [her-grandmother + speak 
her-to #*] = (her grandmother spoke to 
her), 17 [not-go-subordinate-you-must water- 
side-to /] = (you must not go to THE 
waterside), 18 [WHEN-JUST + well- 
subordinate-you #*] = (UNTIL you are 
well), 19 [she-say + her-granddaughter-to 
#%] = (she said to her granddaughter), 20 
[I-going + forest-?-to /] = (I am going 
to the forest), 21 [your-sister + after you- 

9 Suffixes numbered 130-150 (1.3), which occur 
frequently in this text in kinship terms, are 
omitted even in the bracketed stage; in paren- 
thetic English, changes in verb tense which are 
the result of carrying Lokono narrative present 


into English narrative past are not marked by 
caps as additions. 
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look-must J] = (you must look after your 
sister), 22 [she-say + her-brother-to *] = 
(she said to her brother). 

23 [so she-go-subordinate-when Z\ = (so 
when she HAD gone), 24 [my-pet + fish 
I ...1-feed-will she-say > /] = (I will 
feed my pet fish), 25 [her-brother-to + go- 
subordinate *| = (< she said to her brother 
AND went), 26 [so she-go 7] = (so she went), 
27 [waterside-to *] = (to THE waterside), 
28 [she-go-subordinate-when Z| = (when 
she went), 29 [the fish + she-raise-which + 
the pond-in 7] = (the fish which she raised 
in the pond), 30 [big fish swallow-emphatic- 
her #*] = (THE big fish swallowed her), 31 
[she-come-subordinate-when + HOUSE-TO 
~\ = (when her grandmother > came 
HOME), 32 [her...< her-grandmother 
/ |, 33 {where-is + your-sister she > -say 
f\ = (where is your sister), 34 [ask-subordi- 
nate him /| = ((she asked the boy)), 35 
[< the boy #], 36 [my-sister go waterside... 
waterside ... waterside-to #] = (my sister 
went to THE waterside), 37 [her-pet fish + 
she-feed-subordinate-go *] = (she went To 
feed her pet fish), 38 [NOW-STILL not- 
come-subordinate-still-she *] = (SO FAR 
she hasn’t come), 39 [she-go-subordinate- 
when the. . . she-go-subordinate-when 4 \ = 
(when she went), 40 (her... her-grand- 
daughter + she-find 7] = (she found her 
granddaughter), 41 [pond-in + the fish > 
f/\ = (in THE pond), 42 [swallow-whom #] 
= (whom < the fish HAD swallowed), 43 
[the + your...the your-granddaughter + 
you-look she-say her-grandfather-to 7] = 
(look ar your granddaughter she said to 
her grandfather), 44 [how-t + the fish 7] = 
(how the fish swallowed her >), 45 [< 
swallow-subordinate-her *], 46 [he-come- 
subordinate-when + her-grandfather wood + 
he-take *] = (when her grandfather came 
he took wood), 47 [he-sharpen-emphatic-it 
f\ = he sharpened it), 48 [the fish 7] = 
(he killed > the fish), 49 [< he-kill *], 
50 [he-kill-subordinate-when + the fish /] 
= (when he killed the fish), 51 [their-grand- 
daughter they-remove 7] = (they removed 
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their granddaughter), 52 [the fish belly-in- 
from *] = (from the fish’s belly), 53 [so 
the fish 7] = (so they cut up > the fish), 
54 [< they-cutup /], 55 [and throw-em- 
phatic-it *] = (and threw it away). 


2.3. The punctuated English of version B 
follows: 

There were two children, their mother 
died. Their grandmother raised them. One 
day they went to the waterside, fishing. 
While they fished, the girl caught a fish. 
When the girl caught the fish, she put it into 
a pond. And every morning she went, to 
feed the fish. When the fish grew, the girl 
also grew. One day, the girl got her menses. 
Her grandmother spoke to her. ‘““You must 
not go to the waterside, until you are well,” 
she said to her granddaughter. “I am going 
to the forest; you must look after your 
sister,” she said to her brother. 

So when she had gone, “I will feed my 
pet fish,”’ she said to her brother and went. 
So she went, to the waterside. When she 
went, the fish which she raised in the pond, 
the big fish swallowed her! When her grand- 
mother came home, “Where is your sister,” 
she asked the boy. “My sister went to the 
waterside. She went to feed her pet fish. 
So far she hasn’t come.’ When she went, 
she found her granddaughter, in the pond, 
whom the fish had swallowed. ‘Look at your 
granddaughter,” she said to her grand- 
father, “how the fish swallowed her.” 
When her grandfather came he took wood. 
He sharpened it! He killed the fish. When 
he killed the fish, they removed their 
granddaughter, from the fish’s belly. So they 
cut up the fish, and threw it away! 


3. We wish to discover whether the 
dictation pauses in A (1.1) can be correlated 
with one (or both) of the contour-final 
junctures in B(2.1)—conversely, are there 
version B equivalents of the version A 
translation spans? We can do this in a 
tentative way by matching spans from A 
against B on the basis of content.!° Twenty- 
one spans from A can be so matched with 
one or more spans in B. Thus, Al = B1-2, 
A2 = B3, A6 = B4-5, A7 = B6-7, A8 = 
B8, A9 = BY, Al0 = B10-11, Al2 = B13, 
A13 = B12, Al4 = Bl4-15, Al5 = B16, 
Al16, = B17, Al8 = B20 (with maximum 
lexical differences), A19 = B21-22, A23 = 
B24-25, A25 = B29-30, A28 = B36-38, 
A31 = B48-45, A32 = B47-49, A34 = 
B51-52, A385 = B53-55. In five of these 
pairs, the version B member (B8, 12, 17, 
20, and 53-55) is terminated by double bar 
juncture. In the other sixteen—approxi- 
mately 80 %—the spans in A have counter- 
parts in B with double cross final. Thus, the 
junctures which have been used as FL stig- 
mata for English /./ delimit units (= 
sentences) which correspond to those isolated 
by the informant in hesitating narration. 

In addition, we compare the informant’s 
translation (1.4) with the translation of 
B punctuated by reference to contour types 
(2.3). Of the paired A and B spans listed 
above, final punctuation in tfanslation is 
the same in sixteen, all of which have period 
in both translations, different in six: A8 . 
(period) = , (comma) in B; Al2, =. ; 
Al3.= ,;Al6.=,;Al18. =, ; A35 
. = ! (Of the fifty spans in A, 43 were 
translated by the informant as English 
sentences, only seven as partial sentences). 


10 There are no cases of lexical identity. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Bracketed Cuicateco 

2. Cuicateco-Spanish-English dictionary 
3. Bracketed English 

4. Parenthetic English 

5. Punctuated English 


0. The method used in translating in the 
field was to transcribe texts, phrase by 
phrase, as the informant gave them, first 
in Cuicateco and then in Spanish... This 
paper translates in multiple stages, going 
from bracketed Cuicateco to punctuated 
English in five stages. 

In the first stage phrases in the Cuicateco 
text are separated by brackets; words 
within the brackets are separated by three 
dots. 

In the second stage Cuicateco words are 
listed in alphabetized or dictionary form. 
Morpheme junctures are hyphenated in the 
Cuicateco words; their equivalent mean- 
ings enclosed within braces. Where the 
meaning of the morpheme is obscure, a 
question mark is added. In going from 
bracketed Cuicateco to bracketed English, 
the translator had a wide choice, as re- 
flected in the dictionary. 

In stage three—bracketed English—words 
appear in the Cuicateco word order. Those 
italicized are subtracted in the following 
stages. 

In stage four—parenthetic English— 
words are ordered according to English 
patterns; where additional words are neces- 
sary to fulfill an English pattern they are 
written in small caps. 

Stage five is presented as punctuated and 
paragraphed English. 

1. 1. (Puuvi.. .i?yaitya" ... chintuti.... 


ikya® 74] 


2. [Titi ... ch?uu® ... né... Titi. 
réi...ye"?6... iky4"?a] 

3. (chika... juuvi...'né... chiniyda" 
... daiyati] 

4, [?iiti... ?lfim... diné"?e... taavi... 
chaaktti ... ndwiiki ... chiidd ... iiti] 

5. [dii" taavi alimentaéar 
Pim... mfir] 

G. [7a ... TH... ol ... me .. 


taavi.. . chiitati] 
7. [taachi... ch?iiti ...jaa™... ?iiyi .. 


aa... ch?aatataaviti] 


8. [74a dédmati nduuku 
chiidati] 
9. [too?mé ... ja™?a chiidati .. 


jiiti . . . Piiti] 


10. [kavyaa® ... né ... ku®?ii? 
ndiviki ... dii ... iky4"?4 ... para . 
chi... ?tika ... ?kweédi ... ?nuiidi... 
chi... che? edi] 

17. (toorme... . n6...... “aii. 5... TUR <2. 


OP 635 EE a5 
ja°?a ... chiidati 
os ls .. Mia) 
12. [yeendtaaviti ... chi.. 
iky4>?4 ...nduuku ... chiidati] 


chiniveé"ti ... chi... 
... ndttiku ... chaakiti 


. ka®?4ti ... 


13. [chidaava ... téAma ... juuvi 
kwe"?é.. . ndo?iinéti] 

14. [ndadti ... chiitu? ... ?4a4ma 
jiiku] 

15. [n?diichiti ... ?yaa™ ... taavi .. 
riiti] 

16. [7iiti. . . ch?6é".. .né... kuuchficheé- 
ni... ?yuiivi ?yuudticheénii 
chiivi ... koneejé ... ?ii?mai... iyadta... 
nduuku... maska.. . ?iiti] 

17. [too?mé ja>?a li6dn 
jiisa . . . daiyAti] 

18. [maa" ... né... chaa... 7iiti.. 
ch?uu" ... ne"?edi ... che?edi ... ?iiti] 
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19. [too?mé ja"?a riiti 
iii... mff"] 
2. ("his ... Titi... chi... TH... 


cosa... chi... kuchad... ?kwiinu... che?é 
was TA 
21. [too?mé... ja"?4...liddn.. . ndifkii] 
22. [ndifchidi ... taka... dif"...chi... 


tungad" ... ?iiti... lif... ?kwiinodi... 
*tika .. . didi] 

23. [too?me ... liddn ... ch?aata . 
m6... ROPPAG ... ode... "hie ... 
to's... Maree ... TH... TP .. 
mii"] 

24. [oséa ... ?44ma... kuuchicheénd ... 
Pf] 

25. [ka?ati che?é daiyati] 

26: |too’me:..... 7H ...: mii® ...né.. 
yeené... taavil] 

27. |miiku . luégs . tungaa* 
?44ma ?yuudticheénd chi 
che?é...ndo... ?uuvi... ?iiti.. . ndifki] 

28. [too?me yeené taavi 
kuna® Ati] 


29. [too’me... 7]ffm... mii... dif*ti... 


resiviir ... consééj6 ... ye"?é ... chiidati] 
30. [ja"?a ... chiiddti ... jiiti ... ?1iti] 
31. [na?kwé7é ... chi ... ndiithii? .. 


dichif?v& ... chi... chu?u? ... ménis... 


Thimé ... oh®7h ... Chi... jUUVIR ... 
anim4l?odmbré] 

32. [sa"?& ... mii"... né... dii™taavidi 
6c VIGRO he. AD... ERPOs. on SADR... 
mii" .. . asttiitdtaavisa] 

33... (o6°76 ... mii? ... ni... ngudd.. 
ndiichisa ... né... kaa&?niisa ... chi”?u?] 

34. [?aa chiniviisa viida 
yu??u?] 

35. [too?me jan?a liddn 


710... mii] 
36. [7G ...né... ch?aata... taavi... 


"ag. .  dtitu’. . -taavi... "id. .: Kaan’... 
taavi... ?ini] 

of. (oll ... Gi"... deseéar ... chi... 
ndiichfi ... s4"?4.. . mii™] 

38. [tédma ... juuvi... né... dif"ti. 


despediir ... ye"?@.. . vi?i?] 
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39. [liddn ch?aata mii" 
kwe?éti... ?44m4.. . yuuni] 
40. [?iiti n?daata m{i" 


kwe"?éti... ta4ma... yiiinf] 
41. [?iiti.. . ff"... sta?ati.. 
yuun{] 
42. [ndeal ... Titi... 7H... mir... 
naachi... kenéé... ?44m4.. . itiindu] 


. tédma . 


43. [too?mé ja” ?ati jiiti ... 
riiti] 

44, [do?6 dif] 

45. [744 ... ngwéé ... dii ... chi. 
s427a8 ... mii®] 

46. [ngwd44 ... ?0 ... na?vaakita?Ati] 

47. [sa"?& ... mii” ... ikuydatusa ... 
ai] 

48. fidiisa ... chi... in?daa ... ?44ma 

. *kuti ... chindaa ... maa™ ... ya"?a 

49. [sa"?&... mii®.. . asttititdtaavisa] 

50. [ni ... ngw44 ... nakddii™nodi ... 
chi ... ndiichidi ... sa"?4 ... kate ... 
sa"?a... mii" ... kaa?niisa ... dii] 

51. [kandifti . . . kwe"?eti] 

52. [ndaati naachi kenéé 
?44m4 ... ?ytudii] 

53. [lo...mfismd.. . tejuunati] 

54. [do?6... dif] 

55. ["ah.... wewhh ... di... chi... 
sa"?a... mii™] 

56. [na?vaakita?a ... ?yutidi ... mii] 

57. [ewAS 0.0 °GE«.. CRE &« ..SA8TE .... 
mii®] 

58. [eAn?S ... mi... né... jaaea.. 
ati] 

59. [ikandeedi ... sa"?4 ... ya™?ai ... 


taavil 
60. [liddn...né...kandifti.. . kwe"?éti] 
61. [ndadti ... ?damd& ... lugdar ... 
ndachi... ndayaatii... ?44m4.. . pastddr] 
62. [si"?a ... mii™... né... kyaatd... 
duuku . . . s47?a] 
63. [sa"?4...mii™...né...duukusa... 
Piiti . . . ye" ?ésa] 
64. [too?me 
jiiti . . . s4>?4] 
65. [do?6... dii] 


jan?a liéon 
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ts... Rn ... OE... 
mii"] 

67. [too?me na?vaaktita?asa 
mii] 

GR: fonwes .... T8 .. . Ohi... Barra... . 
amigo .. . liddn] 

69. [si"?4 ... mii" ... chi... kyaatusa 

.. ai... mu™?ul 

70. [ni ... ngw44 ... nakddii"nodi ... 
chi... ndiichidi. . . sa"?] 

71. [pero ndiiti ne" ?édi 
44ma4 ... favddr... nduuki ... nan?daa- 


tidi . . . ?ii] 
72. (74d... né... kuu?mi... sa™a... 


mii® ... dif ... kAté ... mi®ni*yu 
cho?dsa] 

73. [too?mé ... na?vaakiita?a ... liddn] 

74. (nan?déati ... dif... mi™nii"yu" ... 
né... kenddnaa*di] 

75. [ku"?u? ... kate ... ?a ... nen?é 
...ndiichi...sa"?a... mii™] 

76. [too?me ... liddn ... ndutki ... 
dii®?yuti . . . chiikati ... che?éti .. . ?ii?yi] 

77. {mii nan?daati sa"?a 
mii"] 

78. [ken?daadi ... 700 ... ku™?u? . 
maa*| 

79. [too?me ... kwe"?esa ... ndiitikuti] 


80. [ndaadsa ...na...rdanchd ... ye™?é] 


Bilas 2 Me: 2 5 FR « 
yaa"sa ... ?4a4maé ... ?tuiivi ... ye""é... 
yairya] 

82. [ngaati ... chi ... je?éti ... chiivi 
... ye"?ésa] 

83. [too?mé ja™?4 liédn 
jiiti . . . sa"?a] 

84. [740 ... né ... ?kwiiku ... ?tii] 

85. [ndiiti ... ngwd44 ... kuu?midi ... 
sa"?4 ... mii® ... ?4i ... che?é... dii] 

86. [too?me . ja®?asa 2 
iit] 

87. [ndiffti ?kwiiku ... dff 
ché?édi ... iiti ... chi ... kenéé .. 
mu"?u] 

88. [too?me ... ch?i?isa ... ?tuiivi ... 
mii® .. . iiti] 

89. [mii nikénéé ?4ama 
luunch{] 
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90. [?iiti mii" ?kwiikuti 
kwe"?eti ... ché?eti ... luunchi ... mii*] 

91. [mfi" chi nddéanuu"ti 
na... *ttuvi... mii?) 

92. [?anguta chi kaadi 
nakendaati| 

93. [sa??a mii" kwe??ésa 
kanengwaisa ... ingdati.. . ye"?é] 

94. [nakwe"?esa ... kaad?niisa ... liddn 
... mil] 

95. [too?mé jar?a liédn 
mii” ... jiiti...s4"?a] 

96. [nanch?aaki ... ?4i ... yen?é .. 


viidad .. . ye"?é] 
97. [ngwa4... ?kad?nidi.. . ?ii] 


98. [too?me na’vaakuta?dsa, 
mii"] 

99. [ndfiti . ngwéa ... kaa?nd . 
dii ... nakandad ... dii ... too?me . 
che?edi. . . ?tii] 

100. [dyé6k4 ... n?dai... ?kaa?nu . 
dif] 

101. [too?me ch?ii?nitsa ?iiti] 


2. alimentéar (5), alimentar: to feed; 
amigo (68), amigo: friend; animal-?0dmbré 
(31), animal-hombre: animal-man; astwiité- 
taavi-sa (32, 49), tiene mucha astucia: has 
he much sly = {static verb stem-much- 
3rd. person masculine human}. 

chaa (18), cual: which; chaaki-ti (4, 11), 
su mamé: his mother; ch-e?é (20, 85), 
como: eat I = {potential-verb stem with 
fused Ist. person singular human}; ch-e?é 
(25, 27), comid, comieron: ate he, ate they = 
{potential-verb stem}; ch-é?é-di (87), 
cémete: eat you = {potential-verb stem- 
2nd. person familiar human}; ch-e?e-di 
(10, 18), see ch-6?6é-di; ch-e?é-di (99), see 
ch-6?6-di; ch-6?e-ti (90), comid: ate he = 
{potential-verb stem-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; chi (45, 48, 55, 70), que: 
that; chi (10, 11, 12, 20, 22, 27, 31, 37, 50, 
57, 66, 68, 69, 82, 87, 91, 90) see chi; chi- 
daava (13), amaneciendo: dawning = 
{that-light}; chiid4 (4), papa: papa; chiidé- 
ti (9, 11, 12, 30) su papd: his papa = {papa- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; *ch- 
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e?é-ti (76), comid: ate he = {potential- 
verb stem- 3rd. person non-human animate}; 
chiida-ti (8, 29), see chiid4-ti; ch-iika (3), 
pasé: passed = {past tense-verb stem}; 
ch-iika-ti (76), anduvo: walked he = {past 
tense-verb stem-3rd. person non-human 
animate}; ch-iité-ti (6), creciéd: grew he = 
{past tense-verb stem- 3rd. person non- 
human animate}; chiitu? (14), orilla: edge; 
chiivi (16), armadilla: armadillo; chiivd 
(82), chivito: goat little; chi-ni-veé"-ti 
(11), oyé: heard he = {past tense-habitual- 
verb stem- 3rd. person non-human ani- 
mate}; chi-ni-vii-sa (34), priva: faints he = 
{past tense-?- verb stem-3rd person mascu- 
line human}; chi-ni-y4a" (3), naciéd: was 
born it = {past tense-?-verb stem}; chi- 
ntu-ti (1), andaban: were walking they = 
{past tense-verb stem-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; ch-0?6-sa (72), pasd: 
passed he = {past tense-verb stem- 3rd. 
person masculine human}; chi??u? (33), 
nos: us; ch-u?u-? (31), comemos: eat we = 
{potential-verb stem- Ist. person plural 
inclusive human}; ch?aata-taavi-ti (7), 
estaba él muy grande: was he very big = 
{static verb big-very-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; ch?aata (23, 36, 39), 
grande: big; ch?éé*" (16), esos: these; 


chi-ndaa (48), rompid: broke = {past 
tense-verb stem}; ch-?iiti (7), cumplid: 
completed = {past tense-verb stem}; 


ch-?ii?nii-sa (101), maté: killed he = {past 
tense-verb stem-3rd. person masculine hu- 
man}; ch-?{"?i-sa (88), mostré: showed he = 
{past tense-verb stem-3rd. person mascu- 
line human}; ch?uu" (2, 18), estos: these. 

ddim4-ti (8), era igual: was equal he = 
{static verb equal-3rd. person non-human 
animate}; daiy4-ti (17), su hijo: his son = 
{son-3rd person non-human animate}; 
daiya-ti (3, 25), see daiy4-ti; desedr (37), 
desear: to desire; despedfir (38), despedir: 
to say goodbye; dif (44, 54, 55, 72, 74, 87, 
100), tu: you familiar; dii (10, 32, 45, 50, 
65, 66, 85, 99), see dif; diitu (36), fuerte: 
strong; dichii?va (31), sirve: serves; diné®?e 
(4), quisieron: loved they; dii® (22, 37), 


hago: do I = {verb stem with fused Ist. 
person singular human}; dii™ (5), hicieron: 
did they; dii®-di (22), hace: do you = {verb 
stem-2nd. person familiar human}; dii®- 
taavi-di (32), tienes hacer mucho: have you 
to do much = {verb stem- much-2nd. 
person familiar human}; dif-ti (29, 38), 
comenzé, hizdé: started he, made he = 
{verb stem-3rd. person non-human ani- 
mate); dii®?yu-ti (76), sus dientes: his 
teeth = {teeth-3rd. person non-human 
animate}; do?6 (44, 54, 65), quien: who; 
duuku (62), ladrén: robber; duuku-sa (63), 
robaron: rob they; dyéék4 (100), mejor: 
better. 

fav6éor (71), favor: favor. 

i-dii"-sa (48), hace: does he = {present 
progressive- verb stem-3rd. person mascu- 
line human}; i-ka-ndeedi (59), cargo: carry 
I = {present progressive- under-verb stem 
with fused 1st. person singular human}; i- 
ku-yaatu-sa (47), amara: ties he, = {present 
progressive-non-reflexive-verb stem-3rd. per- 
son masculine human}; i-ky4"?a (1, 2, 10, 
12), selva, montajia: forest, mountains = 
{generic-tree}; ingdati (93), rifle: rifle; 
{j-n?daa (48), halla: find = {present pro- 
gressive-verb stem}; itiindu (42), vaca: 
cow; iyadta (16), tlacuachi: tlacuachi 
animal; i-?ydiya (1), lion: lion = {generic- 
coyote}. 

j-aa-sa (58), monta: mounts he = {present 
progressive- verb stem-3rd person masculine 
human}; jaa (7), seis: six; j-a"?4 (83), 
digo: say I = {present progressive- verb 
stem with fused 1st. person singular human} ; 
j-a"?a (9, 11, 17, 19, 21, 30, 35, 64, 95), 
dijo: said = {present progressive- verb 
stem}; j-a"?d-sa (86), dice: says he = 
{present progressive- verb stem-3rd: person 
masculine human}; j-a"?4-ti (48), dice: 


says he = {present progressive- verb 
stem-3rd. person non-human animate}; 
j-e?6-ti (82), come: eats he = {present 


progressive- verb stem-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; jiiku- (14), rio: river; 
j-ii-sa (86), dice: says he = {present pro- 
gressive- verb stem-3rd. person masculine 
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human}; j-ii-sa (86), see j-ii-sa; j-ii-ti (64), 
dice: says he = {present progressive- verb 
stem-3rd. person non-human animate}; 
j-ii-ti (9, 11, 30, 48, 83, 95) see j-ii-ti; 
juuvi (3, 13, 38) dia: day; juuvi-sa (31), su 
nombre: his name = {static verb-3rd. 
person masculine human}. 

k-aadi (92), pude: would be able he = 
{potential-verb stem}; kaani (36), liviano: 
lightweight; k-aa?ni (99, 100), mata: kill 
I = {potential-verb stem with fused first 
person singular human}; k-aa?nii-sa (33, 
50, 94), va 4 matar: is going he to kill = 
{potential- verb stem-3rd. person masculine 
human}; kandff-ti (51, 60), sigid: followed 
he = {verb stem-3rd. person non-human 
animate}; kanengwai-sa (93), traiga: brings 
he = {verb stem-3rd. person masculine 
human}; kAté (72), porque: because; kate 
(32, 50, 75) see katé; kavyaa™ (10), mafiana: 
tomorrow; k-a?4-ti (25), did: gave he = 
{past tense-verb stem-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; k-a"?4-ti (12, 23) va 
4 ir: going to go = {potential- verb stem- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; kendé- 
naa"-di (74), te adelantas: you familiar go 
before = {verb stem ?-noun stem face-2nd. 
person familiar human}; kenéé (42, 52, 87), 
era: was it; ken?daa-di (78), sige: follow 
you = {verb stem-2nd person familiar 
human}; koneejé (16), conejo: rabbit; 
konsééj6 (29), consejo: advice; kosa (20), 
cosa: thing; ku-cha4 (20), puedo: am able 
I = {potential-verb stem with fused Ist. 
person singular human}; ku-na™?4-ti (28), 
fueron: went they = {potential-verb stem- 
3rd. person non human animate}; kuuchi- 
cheénii (16, 24), jabalincito: wild boar 
little = {pig-wild}; k-uu?mi-di (85), en- 
sefias: show you familiar = {potential- 
verb stem-2nd. person familiar human}; 
k-uu?mi (72), ensefiaré: will show I = 
{potential-verb stem with fused Ist. person 
singular human}; k-u"?u-? (75, 78), vamos: 
will go we = {potential-verb stem-lst. 
person plural inclusive human}; k-u??i-? 
(10), see k-u"?u?; k-yaattii (62), amarado: 
tied = {past tense-verb stem}; k-yaatu-sa 
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(69), amaré: tied he = 
stem- 


{past tense-verb 
3rd. person masculine human}. 


kw-e"?6é (13), fueron: went they = {po- 
tential-verb stem}; kw-e®?e-sa (79), fue: 
went he = {potential-verb stem- 3rd. 
person masculine human}; kw-e"?é-sa (93), 
see kw-e"?e-sa; kw-e"?e-ti (51, 90), fue: 
went it = {potential-verb stem- 3rd. person 
non-human animate}; kw-e"?é-ti (39, 40, 
60), see kwe?’e-ti. 

liddn (17, 21, 23, 35, 39, 60, 64, 68, 73, 
76, 83, 94, 95), lidn, liones: lion, lions; 
lo (53), lo: the; luégé (27), luego: right away; 
lug4ar (61), lugar: place; luunchi (89, 90), 
boregito: goat little. 

mas-ka (16), muchos mas: many more = 
{more-superlative}; maa"™ (18, 48, 78), 
ahora, ahorita: now, now soon; ménds 
(31), menos: except; mii (37, 77, 91), y: 
and; mii (81, 89), see mii; miiku (27), see 
mii; miismd (53), mismo: same; mi"nii”yu" 
(72, 74), ahorita: right now; mff" (5, 6, 11, 
19, 23, 26, 29, 35, 39, 40, 42), este, el: this, 
the; mii® (32, 33, 37, 45, 47, 49, 50, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 72, 75, 77, 85, 88, 
90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 98), see mffi"; mu??u 
(69, 87), aqui: here. 

na (80, 91), 4, en: to, in; ndédchi (61), 
donde: where; naachi (42, 52), see nddchf; 
na-k4-dii"no-di (70), piensas: think you 
familiar = {habitual-under-bonnet-2nd. per- 
son familiar human}; na-k4-dii"no-di (50), 
see na-k4-dii"no-di; na-kendad (99), sacaré: 
will take out I = {?-verb stem with fused 
Ist. person singular human}; na-kendda- 
ti (92), pude escapar: is able he to escape = 
{?-verb stem-3rd. person non-human ani- 
mate}; na-kwe"’e-sa (94), fue: went he = 
{habitual-verb stem-3rd person masculine 
human}; nanch?aaki (96), perdéname: 
pardon me; nan?daati (74), desaté: untied 
he; nan?ddéati (74), desataré: will untie 
I = {verb stem with fused Ist. person 
singular human}; nan?daati-di (71), desa- 
tame: untie you me = {verb stem-2nd. 
person familiar human}; na?kwé?é (31), 
todo: all; na-?vaakt-ta?& (56, 73), res- 
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pondié: answered it = {?-turn around- 
hand}; na-?vaaki-ta?d-sa (67) respondié: 
answered he = {?-turn around-hand-3rd. 
person masculine human}; na-?vaakt-ta?4- 
ti (46), respondié: answered he = {?-turn 
around-hand-3rd. person non-human ani- 
mate}; nda& (42), llegé: arrived; ndéa- 
nuu®-ti (91), cayé: fell he = {arrive-under- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; ndad-sa 
(80), llegé: came he = {verb stem-3rd. 
person masculine human}; ndaa-ti (14, 53, 
61), lleg6: came he = {verb stem-3rd. 
person non-human animate}; nda-yaati 
(61), amarado: tied = {verb stem arrive- 
noun stem rope}; ndiichi (37, 75), veo: see 
I = {verb stem with fused Ist. person 
singular human}; ndiichi-di (22), vees: 
see you familiar = {verb stem- 2nd. person 
familiar human}; ndiichi-di (50, 70), see 
ndifchi-di; ndiichi-sa (33), ve: sees he = 
{verb stem-3rd. person masculine human}; 
ndiichi-ti (15), ve: sees he = {verb stem- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; ndiichi-? 
(31), vimos: see we = {verb stem-lst. 
person plural inclusive human}; ndiiki 
(21, 27), viejo, viejos: old; ndffti (87) (99), 
si: if; ndfiti (71), see ndffti; ndiiti (85), see 
ndfiti; né (2, 3, 10, 11, 16, 18, 23, 26, 32, 
33, 36, 38, 58, 60, 62, 63, 72, 74, 81, 84) = 
(narrative particle); ne™?é (75), quiero: 


want I = {verb stem with fused Ist. person 
singular human}; ne®?e-di (18), quieres: 
want you = {verb stem-2nd. person 


familiar human}; ne"?é-di (71), see ne"?e-di; 
ndu (23), con: with; ndtiiku (11), con: with; 
ndiuiki (4, 10), see ndiiku; ndutiki (76), 
see ndtitiku; nduuki (71), conmigo: with 
me = {with, with fused 1st. person singular 
human}; nduuku (8, 12, 16), see ndtitiku; 
ndtiiku-ti (79), con él: with him = {with- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; ndo (27), 
hasta: until; ndo-?iind-ti (13), los tres 
animales: the three animals = {until-three- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; ngaé-ti 
(82), llegaron: came they = {verb stem- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; ngwéd 
(33, 45, 46, 50, 55, 57, 68, 70, 97, 99), no: 
no; ngwaa (85), see ngw44; ni (33, 50, 70); 


ni: nor; ni-kénéé (89), era: was = {past 
tense-verb stem}; nit” (6), pronto: quickly; 
n?daata (40), mam4: mama; n?dai (100), 
bueno: good. 

oséa (24), era: was it. 

para (10), para: for; pastédr (61), pastor: 
shepherd; pero (71), pero: but. 

raaché (80), rancho: ranch; réi (2), rey: 
king; reciviir (29), recivir: to receive. 

si? (31, 33, 37, 45, 58, 62, 63, 64, 69, 95), 
hombre: man; sa"?@ (32, 47, 49, 50, 55, 
57, 59, 66, 68, 70, 72, 75, 77, 83, 85, 93), see 
s4"?&; s-ta?4-ti (24, 41), agaré: grabbed he = 
{past tense-verb stem-3rd. person non- 
human animate}. 

taachi (7), cuando: when; téama (13, 38, 
40, 41), otro: another; taavi (5), muy, 
muchos: very, many; taavi (4, 6, 15, 26, 
28, 36, 59), see taavi; taka (22), como: how; 
ta?4-ti (23), su mano: his hand = {hand- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; tejuuna- 
ti (53), pregunté: asked he = {verb stem- 
3rd. person non-human animate}; too?mé 
(9, 17, 19, 21, 43, 73, 83, 95) entonces: then; 
too?me (11, 23, 26, 28, 29, 35, 64, 67, 76, 
79, 86, 88, 98, 99, 101), see too?mé; tungaa* 
(22), hago para casar: do I in order to hunt 
= {verb stem with fused Ist. person 
singular human}; tungaa™ (27), agaré: 
grabbed he.. 

vad (81), esta: is, viida (34), vida: life; 
viidai (96), see viida; vi?i? (38), padres: 
parents. 

yaa"-sa (81), preparado: prepared = 
{static verb-3rd. person masculine human} ; 
yai"ya (81), coyote: coyote; ya"?d (48), 
tierra: earth; ya™?ai" (59), lejos: far; 
yeené (26, 28), contento, contentos: happy; 
yeené-taavi-ti (12), estuvieron muy con- 
tentos: were they very happy = {static 
verb-very-3rd. person non-human animate} ; 
ye"?é (96), mio: mine = {possessive with 
fused 1st person singular human}; ye™?é 
(2, 29, 38, 80, 81, 93, 96), de: of = posses- 
sive; ye"?é-sa (63, 82), su his = {possessive- 
3rd. person masculine human}; yiiini (40, 
41), camino: road; yuuni (39), see yuuni; 
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yu"?u-? (34), nuestro; our = {of-lst. person 
inclusive plural human}. 

44 (45, 55, 66) = question particle; 
4a (7, 8, 34, 81), ya: already; ?44mé (14, 
20, 23, 24, 27, 31, 39, 42, 48, 52, 61, 71, 81, 
89), un, uno: a, an; ?anguta (92), jamas: no 
more; *iiti (2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 23, 27, 30, 40, 41, 42, 43, 63, 86, 87, 88, 
90, 101), anim4l: animal; ?iiyi (7), meses: 
months; ?ii?ma (16), sorillo: skunk; ?ii?yi 
(76), mecate: rope; ?kuii (48), fierro: iron; 
?kw-eé-di (10); aprendes: learn you = 
{potential-verb stem-2nd. person familiar 
human}; ?kwiiku (84, 87) hambre: hunger; 
?kwiiku-ti (90), tiene hambre: has he 
hunger = {static verb-3rd. person non- 
human animate}; ?kwiinu (20), acabar: to 
finish; ?kw-iino-di (22), miras: look you = 
{potential-verb stem- 2nd. person familiar 
human}; Iii" (4, 5, 6, 11, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 29, 35, 41, 42), chiquito: little; ?nui-di 
(10), buscardés: will hunt you = {verb 
stem-2nd. person familiar human}; ?tika 
(10, 22), asi: in this manner; ?ttiuvi (91), 
trompa: trap; ?tuiivi (81, 88), see ?tiuvi; 
?uuvi (1, 27), dos: two; 7 (36, 46, 47, 57, 
58, 68, 69, 71, 72, 75, 78, 84, 85, 96, 97, 99), 
yo, me: I, me; ?yaa" (15), muchos: many; 
?ytudi (52), caballo: horse; ?yuiidi (56), 
see ?ytiudi; ?yuudi-ch?eéni (16, 27), 
venado: deer =  {horse-wild}; ?yuiivi 
(16), tejones: tigers. 


3. 1. 
forest] 

2. {animals ... these .. . narrative particle 
... animals... kings... of... forest] 

3. [passed ... days ... narrative particle 
... Was born ...son] 

4, [animal ... little ... loved ... much 
... his mother ... and ... his father ... 


[two...lions...they walked... 


animal] 

5. [did ... much... to feed... little... 
this] 

6. [animal ... little ... this ... quickly 
...very.. she grew] 

7. [when ... was ... six... months... 


already . . . he was very big] 
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8. [already ... animal was the same ... 
as... his father] 

9. [then ... says ... his father ... he 


tells . . . animal] 


10. [tomorrow ... narrative particle ... 


we will go... with ... you... forest ... 
so... that... you will learn ... you will 
hunt... for... you will eat] 

11. |then ... narrative particle . . . animal 
... little... this... narrative particle... he 
heard ... what... says... his father... 


and ... his mother... they told .. . animal] 

12. [he was very happy...that...he 
could go... forest... with... his father] 

13. [dawning . . . following... day... 
went ... the three animals] 

14. [they came... edge...a... river] 

15. [they saw...many... very... ani- 
mals] 

16. [animals these... narrative particle 

... Wild boars... tigers... deer... arma- 
dilla .. . rabbits .. . skunks. . . Tlacuachi 
animals...and...many other. . . animals] 

17. [then ...hesaid...lion...he tells... 
his son] 

18. {now .. . narrative particle... which... 
animals... these... you want... youeat... 
animal] 

19. [then...said...animal... little... 
this] 

20.{a...animal... that... little. ..some- 
thing ... that ... I can... finish... eat- 
ing .. . animal] 

21. [then...said... lion... old] 

22. [you watch...how...JI do... that 
... LT hunt...animal... little... yowsee... 
the same... you can do] 

23. [then ... lion... big... narrative par- 
ticle...he jumped... with...one... paw 
...he grabbed ... animal... little... this] 

24. [it was...a...wild boar... little] 

25. [he gave... he eats... his son] 

26. (then... little... this. . . narrative par- 
ticle... happy ... very] 

27.{and...right away ...hunted...a... 
deer... might eat... until...two... ani- 
mals... old] 

28. [then ... happy... very ... they went] 
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29. [then ... little... this...hedid... to 
listen... advice... of... his father] 

30. [he said...his father... he tells... 
animal] 

31. [all...that...we see...is good for 
us... that...we eat...except...the... 
man... that...is called... animal-man] 

32. [man... this... narrative particle... 
you must be very ... careful... because... 
man ...this...he is very sly]. 

33. [man...this...even...not... he 
sees... narrative particle ...he will kill... 
us] 

34. [already ... he will take away .. . life 
300e 

35. [then ...said...lion... little... this] 

36. [I ... narrative particle ... big... very 
I...strong...very...J... fast... very 


37. (and...Ido...towant... that... 
I see...man... this] 

38. [one...day ... narrative particle .. . he 
did ...said goodbye... of... parents] 

39. flion...big...this...he took... 
one... road] 

40. [animal ... mother... this... she took 
... another .. . road] 

41. [animal...little...he took... still 
another . . . road] 

42. [came... animal... little... this... 
where... was...a&... Cow] 

43. [then ...hesaid...hetold ... animal] 

44, [who... you] 

45. [question particle...not...you.. 
that...man... that] 

46. [not...I... he replied] 

47. {man ... that... he tied... me] 

48. [he takes... that... finds...an... 
iron... drives...now... ground] 

49. [man... that ...is very sly] 

50. [don’t ... even... you think .. . about 
...you...seeing...man... because... 
man ...that...he will kill... you] 

51. [he followed . . . he went] 

52. [he came...where...was...a... 
horse] 

53. [the ... same... he asked] 

54. [who... you] 


55. [question particle...not...you... 
that...man... that] 

56. [he answered . . . horse . . . this] 

57. {not...1I...that...man... that] 

58. [man ... that... narrative particle . . . 
he mounts... me] 

59. [I carry...man... far... very] 

60. [lion...narrative particle...he fol- 
lowed . . . he went] 

61. [he came...a... place... where... 
was tied ...a... shepherd] 

62. [man ... that... narrative particle... 
tied ... robber... man] 

63. [man that .. . narrative particle . . . they 
stole .. . his animals] 

64. [then...said...lion...he tells... 
man] 

65. [who... you] 

66. [question particle... you...that... 
man... that] 

67. [then ... he replied . . . this] 

68. [not...I...that...man... friend 
... lion] 

69. [man...that...that...he tied... 
me... here] 

70. [even...don’t... you think .. . about 
... you seeing... man] 

71. but... af... youwant. ..a... favor 
... with me... you untie .. . me] 

72. (I... narrative particle .. . I will show 
...Man...the... you... because... just 
this minute . . . he passed by] 

73. [then .. . answered . . . lion] 

74. [I will untie...you...this minute... 
narrative particle .. . you follow] 

75. [let’s go... because...I...J want 
... J see...man... that] 

76. [then ... lion... with... his teeth... 
he walked .. . he broke . . . rope] 

77. [and ...he freed... the... man] 

78. fyou follow...me...let’s go... 
now] 

79. [then ... he went... with animal] 

80. [he came... to...ranch... his] 

81. [and .. . narrative particle . . . already 
... he had prepared...a...trap...for.. 
coyotes] 
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82. [they hunt... that...they eat... 
goats .. . his] 

83. [then...said...lion...he tells... 
man] 

84. [I .. . narrative particle ... hungry . . .I] 

85. [If...not...you will show...man 
... this...I...J will eat... you] 

86. [then ...hesaid ... he told . . . animal] 

87. [if ... hungry... you... youeat... 
animal... that...is... here] 

88. [then ...he showed... trap...the... 
animal] 

89. [and...was...a... sheep] 

90. [animal ... the... he was hungry... 
he went... he eats... sheep... this] 

91. [and ... that... he jumped quickly ... 
into... trap... this] 

92. [never... that... will be able... he 
will escape] 

93. [man...this...he went...he will 
bring ... rifle. . . his] 

94. [he was going...he will kill... 
lion . . . this] 

95. [then ... he said... lion... this... he 


teld . . . man] 
96. [pardon...me...for...life’ssake... 
my] 


97. [not ... you do kill. . . me] 

98. [then . . . he answered . . . this] 

99. [if...not...I do kill... you...I 
will free... you...then...you will eat 
...mel 

100. [better...good...J will kill... 
you] 

101. [then .. . he killed . . . animal] 


4. 1. (two lions walked 1n THE forest) 

2. (these animals ARE THE kings OF THE 
forest) 

3. (THE days passed A son was born) 

4. (THE little animal was much loved By 
his mother and father) 

5. (much was done to feed THE little 
ANIMAL) 

6. (THE little animal grew very quickly) 

7. (when HE was six months oLp he was 
very big) 
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8. (THE animal was the same siz as his 
father) 

9. (then his father said To HI) 

10. (tomorrow we will go with you To 
THE forest so that you will learn ro hunt for 
food) 

11. (THE little animal heard what his 
father and mother told Hmm) 

12. (he was very happy that he could go 
TO THE forest with his father) 

13. (on THE following day at daybreak 
the three animals started out) 

14. (they came To THE edge oF a river) 

15. (they saw very many animals) 

16. (these animals wERE wild boars tigers 
deer armadilla rabbits skunks tlacuachi 
animals and many other animals) 

17. (then THE lion said To his son) 

18. (now which or these animals po you 
want TO eat) 

19. (THE little animal said) 

20. (a little animal something that I can 
finish eating) 

21. (then THE old lion said) 

22. (you watch aNnp see how I hunt a 
LITTLE animal so THAT you can do the same) 

23. (THE big lion jumped AnD with one 
paw he grabbed a little animal) 

24. (it was a little wild boar) 

25. (he gave iT To his son To eat) 

26. (then THE little LIon was very happy) 

27. (and right away HE hunted a deer 
that THE two old animals might eat) 

28. (then BEING very happy they went 
HOME) 

29. (so THE little ANIMAL did listen To THE 
advice of his father) 

30. (THE father said To THE animal) 

31. (all that we see is good for us To eat 
except the man that is called animal-man) 

32. (you must be very careful or this man 
because he is very sly) 

33. (even THOUGH this man does not see 
us he will kill us) 

34. (he will take away our life) 

35. (then THE little lion said) 

36. (I am very big AND very strong AND 
very fast) 
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37. (and I do want to see this man) 

38. (One day he said goodbye To HIs 
parents) 

39. (THE big lion took one road) 

40. (the mother Lion took another road) 

41. (THe little animal took still another 
road) 

42. (THE little animal came To where 
THERE Was a cow) 

43. (then he said To THE animal) 

44. (who ARE you) 

45. (ARE you not that man) 

46. (I am not he replied) 

47. (that man tied me HERE) 

48. (he takes an iron AND drives IT INTO 
THE ground) 

49. (that man is very sly) 

50. (don’t you even think about seeing 
THE man because he will kill you) 

51. (THE LION went ON HIS WAY) 

52. (he came upon a horse) 

53. (he asked nim the same question) 

54. (who ARE you) 

55. (ARE you not that man) 

56. (THE horse answered) 

57. (I am not that man) 

58. (that man mounts me) 

59. (I carry THAT man very far) 

60. (THE lion went ON HIS WAY) 

61. (he came To a place where a shepherd 
was tied) 

62. (THE robbers tied THE man) 

63. (they stole his animals) 

64. (then THE lion said To THE man) 

65. (who ARE you) 

66. (ARE you that man) 

67. (then he replied) 

68. (I am not that man 1 aM A friend of 


the lions) 

69. (that man IS THE MAN that tied me 
here) 

70. (don’t you even think about seeing 
THE man) 


71. (but if you want To po me a favor 
untie me) 

72. (I will show you the man because 
just this minute he passed by HERE) 

73. (then THE lion answered) 
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74. (I will untie you this minute and you 
follow ME) 

75. (let’s go because I want To see that 
man) 

76. (then THE lion broke THE rope with 
his teeth) 

77. (and he freed the man) 

78. (you follow me AND let’s go) 

79. (then THE MAN went with THE animal) 

80. (THE MAN came to his ranch) 

81. (and THERE he had already prepared 
a trap for THE coyotes) 

82. (they hunt AND eat his goats) 

83. (then THE lion said TO THE man) 

84. (I am hungry) 

85. (if you will not show me this man I 
will eat you) 

86. (then he said To THE animal) 

87. (if you ARE hungry THEN eat THE 
animal that is here) 

88. (THE MAN showed THE trap TO THE 
animal) 

89. (and THERE was a sheep) 

90. (the animal was hungry anp he went 
to eat THE sheep) 

91. (he quickly jumped into THE trap) 

92. (he will never be able To escape) 

93. (THE man went to bring his rifle) 

94. (he was going To kill THE lion) 

95. (then THE lion said To THE man) 

96. (pardon me for my life’s sake) 

97. (do not kill me) 

98. (then he answered) 

99. (if I do not kill you sur free you 
INSTEAD then you will eat me) 

100. (rr 1s better To kill you) 

101. (then he killed THE animal) 


5. Two lions walked in the forest. These 
lions are the kings of the forest. The days 
passed; a son was born. The little animal 
was much loved by his mother and father. 
Much was done to feed the little animal. The 
little animal grew very quickly. When he 
was six months old he was very big. The 
animal was the same size as his father. 
Then his father said to him, ‘Tomorrow we 
will go with you to the forest so that you 
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will learn to hunt for food’’. The little animal 
heard what his father and mother told him. 
He was very happy that he could go to the 
forest with his father. 

On the following day at daybreak, the 
three animals started out. They came to the 
edge of a big river. They saw very many 
animals. These animals were wild boars, 
tigers, deer, armadilla, rabbits, skunks, 
tlacuachi animals, and many other animals. 
Then the lion said to his son, ‘“Now which of 
these animals do you want to eat”. The 
little animal said, “A little animal, some- 
thing that I can finish eating”. Then the 
old lion said, ‘“You watch and see how I 
hunt a little animal so that you can do the 
same”. The big lion jumped and with one 
paw he grabbed a little animal. It was a 
little wild boar. He gave it to his son to eat. 
Then the little lion was very happy and 
right away he hunted a deer that the two 
old animals might eat. Then, being very 
happy, they went home. So the little animal 
did listen to the advice of his father. 

The father said to the animal, “All that 
we see is good for us to eat except the man 
that is called animal-man. You must be 
very careful of this man because he is very 
sly. Even though this man does not see us, 
he will kill us. He will take away our life.” 
Then the little lion said, “I am very big 
and very strong and very fast and I do want 
to see this man’’. 

One day he said goodbye to his parents. 
The big lion took one road, the mother lion 
took another road, the little lion took still 
another road. The little animal came to 
where there was a cow. Then he said to 
the animal, “Who are you? Are you not 
that man?” “I am not’, he replied. “That 
man tied me here. He takes an iron and 
drives it into the ground. That man is 
very sly. Don’t you even think about seeing 
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the man because he will kill you.” The 
little lion went on his way. 

He came upon a horse. He asked him the 
same question. ““‘Who are you? Are you 
not that man?” The horse answered, “I 
am not that man. That man mounts me. 
I carry that man very far.” The lion went 
on his way. 

He came to a place where a shepherd 
was tied. The robbers tied the man. They 
stole his animals. Then the lion said to the 
man, ‘‘Who are you? Are you that man?” 
Then he replied, “I am not that man, I 
am a friend of the lions. That man is the 
man that tied me here. Don’t you even 
think about seeing the man, but if you 
want to do me a favor, untie me. I will 
show you the man because just this minute 
he passed by.” Then the lion answered, 
“T will untie you this minute and you 
follow me. Let’s go because I want to see 
that man.” Then the lion broke the rope 
with his teeth and he freed the man. “You 
follow me and let’s go.’”’ Then the man 
went with the animal. 

The man came to his ranch and there he 
had already prepared a trap for the coyotes. 
They hunted and ate his goats. Then the 
lion said to the man, “I am hungry. If 
you will not show me this man I will eat 
you.” Then he said to the animal, “If you 
are hungry, then eat the animal that is 
here”. The man showed the trap to the 
animal and there was a sheep. The animal 
was hungry and he went to eat the sheep. 
He quickly jumped into the trap. He will 
never be able to escape. 

The man went to bring his rifle. He was 
going to kill the lion. Then the lion said 
to the man, “Pardon me for my life’s sake. 
Do not kill me.” Then he answered, “If I 
do not kill you, but free you instead, then 
you will eat me. It is better to kill you.” 
Then he killed the animal. 











TRANSLATION VIA IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS 


CHARLES F. Hockett 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following discussion stems from the 
writer’s experience in teaching Chinese to 
speakers of English. It seems to me that 
what is said here bears a close similarity to 
recent work by C. F. Voegelin and others 
(IJAL 19.1-25, 106-17, 1953), as well as 
to the translation techniques used by Floyd 
Lounsbury in his Oneida Verb Morphology 
(YUPA 48, 1953). Such convergence from 
partially independent lines of endeavor is 
to be welcomed. 

I apologize for using a Chinese example 
here rather than one drawn from some Amer- 
ican Indian language. However, I do not 
control any of the iatter languages accu- 
rately enough to render the discussion realis- 
tic. 

It is traditional, at least among language 
teachers, to differentiate roughly between 
LITERAL and FREE translation. The former 
refers to something like a ‘word-by-word’ 
rendering of a passage, whereas the latter 
tries to match a whole passage (be it phrase, 
sentence, or something longer) by some 
whole expression in another language, with 
little or no regard for the finer-grained 
structure of the former. Thus French Est-ce 
que vous avez faim? is rendered ‘literally’ 
as Is it that you have hunger?—admittedly 
a sequence of words which no one would 
utter normally in English—but ‘freely’ as 
Are you hungry? 

The recognition that sentences are com- 
posed of words, and the latter in turn (in 
some cases) of smaller meaningful elements, 
is a primitive approach to what nowadays 
we call HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE or IM- 
MEDIATE CONSTITUENT STRUCTURE. Instead 
of going from the whole (the sentence) to 
the ultimate constituents (the morphemes) 
in just two steps, we would now take as 
many successive steps as necessary in 


terms of what the immediate constituent 
structure appears to be; the number of 
steps from top to bottom depends on the 
complexity of the given example, just as 
the length of a man’s legs (according to 
Abraham Lincoln) should .be determined 
by the distance of his body from the ground. 

The terms ‘literal’ and ‘free’ thus do not 
really form a clear binary contrast. A word- 
by-word rendering is literal as compared 
with a loose translation of a whole sentence, 
but free as compared with a morpheme-by- 
morpheme rendering. It may be proposed 
that, for any given passage, there are as 
many degrees of literalness and freedom of 
translation as there are levels of hierarchical 
structure in the passage. True enough, we 
are not always completely clear as to what 
the immediate constituents of some com- 
plex form are; but where there is doubt, we 
can choose between alternatives quite ar- 
bitrarily without greatly impairing the 
objective which is sought here. 

In the appended Diagram there appears, 
across the top, a Chinese sentence. Below 
this is a chart of its immediate constituent 
structure; this chart is constructed quite 
like other charts of the kind, for example 
that presented by Pike in Lg. 19.70 (1943). 
But within the various blocks of the chart 
there appear translations into English of 
the individual morphemes and of all the 
composite forms involved in the sentence. 
Thus one can at will read off any transla- 
tion of any possible degree of literalness or 
freedom. The most literal translation— 
the morpheme-by-morpheme rendering— 
thus runs something as follows: proximate- 
thing/state with/and thou one-together must/ 
owe I/me (nominalizer) still/yet differ/ 
fallshort (nominalizer) much/more/many sus- 
pensive. Leaving out some of the alterna- 
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gén ni 
with, 
and 


gai 
must, 
owe 


wo 
I, me 





altogether 





altogether owe(s), 
altogether must 


proximal 
thing, state 
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de 
nomin- 
alizer 


hi 
still, 
yet 


cha 
differ, 
fall 
short 


de 
nomin- 
alizer 


dwé 


| ne 
much, 


| suspen- 
sive 


| 
| 





owe(s) me altogether 














you owe me altogether 








| what you owe me altogether 





and what you owe me altogether 











this and what you owe me altogether 





yet differ(s) 





this is still less than what you owe me altogether 





the extent to which this is still less than what you owe me eltogether 











this is still a lot less than you owe me altogether 








This is st1Lu a lot less than you owe me altogether. 


vn 








tives (which is already cheating a bit; we 
will discuss this in a moment), we get some- 
thing more like the usual ‘literal’ transla- 
tion: proximate-thing and thou one-together 
owe me (nominalizer) still differ (nominali- 
zer) much suspensive. The freest translation 
is at the bottom: This is sT1zz a lot less than 
you owe me altogether. 

Such reading-off of the various more 
literal or more free renderings, however, 
is not the best way to use the Diagram. 
The chief defect of the run-of-the-mill dis- 
junct presentation of one ‘literal’ and one 
‘free’ translation is that it does not suffi- 
ciently indicate why the string of morphemes 
which ‘literally’ mean the former should in 
actual fact mean the latter. The Diagram 
takes steps to remedy this defect. 

For our translation of each shorter or 
longer segment we have tried to express, in 
one or more English words, not just the 
meaning which that segment carried in 
this specific sentence, but the common 
denominator of its meaning in any and 
every larger environment in which it might 
oceur. When, in the case of a single Chinese 


morpheme, this aim can be reasonably 
achieved with only a single English word 
(e.g., ni thou), we have done so. But when 
this is not possible, and we list several Eng- 
lish words, we do not mean to imply that the 
Chinese form in question means now what 
one of the English words means, now what 
another of them means. Thus the gloss 
must, owe is not to be interpreted as implying 
that Chinese gii means now must, now owe. 
Rather, the reader of the Diagram is to 
determine for himself whatever common 
feature of meaning there is for the two Eng- 
lish words must and owe, and accept this 
common feature of meaning as the meaning 
of the Chinese morpheme gii. 

Now, wherever the meaning ascribed to a 
composite form differs from the meanings 
ascribed to its constituents, the difference 
is to be taken as an EMERGENT; that is, 
either an idiomatic meaning of the particular 
composite form, unpredictable from the 
meanings of the constituents, or else a total 
meaning which involves not only the mean- 
ings of the constituents but also the con- 
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structional meaning of the construction in 
which they stand. 

For example yiging gai is glossed as 
altogether owe(s)/altogether must, whereas 
the more inclusive form yigting gai wo is 
glossed as owe(s) me altogether. The rela- 
tively narrow range of meaning of the 
morpheme gai, indicated by the double gloss 
owe/must, is not essentially modified when 
that morpheme stands in construction with 
yiging altogether; but when this combination 
in turn stands in construction with follow- 
ing wo I/me, the meaning of the whole is 
essentially modified: from here on up, a 
translation which includes the English 
word must is impossible. 

Another example is wo I/me. That is, 
Chinese wo means what English J and me 
have in common. But in the longer form of 
which wo is one immediate constituent, and 
from there on up, the gloss J becomes im- 
possible. The added feature of meaning 
which differentiates English me from the 
common meaning of J and me does not, in 
Chinese, reside in wo, but in the construc- 
tion in which wo participates in this par- 
ticular sentence. 

A third example is hai, glossed as still/yet. 
From the composite form hai cha on up we 
can arbitrarily choose either still or yet, 
except that at a certain point still becomes 
more idiomatic in the English framework 
in which the choice must be made. In the 
last upwards step, we have no device with 
which to indicate the force of the particle 
ne suspensive save to indicate greater stress 
on the word still. 

I do not propose that the pedagogical 
(and other) use of a simple ‘literal’-‘free’ 
contrast be replaced by the rather elaborate 
apparatus illustrated in the Diagram. The 
apparatus can become too complex for 
pedagogical effectiveness. However, short- 
cuts are possible. One may be able to skip 
some of the innermost steps, because the 


composite forms involved are already 
thoroughly familiar, as units, to the learners; 
likewise one may be able to skip the largest- 
scale steps because the patterns involved are 
simple. Also, even if in some cases one finds it 
easier to resort to the simple binary con- 
trast of literal and free, the precise way in 
which the literal and free versions are 
phrased and related to each other can 
perhaps be improved by reference to our 
more complex system. 

In American Indian language work, one 
of the greatest difficulties which have beset 
the scholar who wishes to study a language 
through texts recorded and translated by 
someone else is the absence of any ‘middle- 
ground’ glosses. Published texts may in- 
clude a few with interlinear word-by-word 
translation as well as summary ‘free’ transla- 
tion, but the gap between the former and 
the latter is often too great for someone 
else to follow accurately. I have had a 
similar experience in trying to work with 
Bloomfield’s Cree and Menomini texts. 
Bloomfield’s unpublished lexicons give quite 
literal translations of individual words; his 
published texts give quite free translations 
of whole sentences. Assuming that both are 
reasonably accurate, it is often impossible 
to tell how the free translation is deduced 
from the literal meanings of the successive 
words. 

A kindred difficulty is the frequent failure 
of an analyst to make his free translations 
free enough. Where the freest translation 
presented is still relatively literal, the reader 
is often unable to understand what the 
text is really all about. (In some cases this 
may be because the original analyst was 
not quite sure himself.) 

I hope that the frame of reference offered 
in this brief paper will be of some help in 
improving our collective efforts along these 
lines. 











COLLOQUIAL KUTENAI TEXT: CONVERSATION IT! 


Pau L. GARVIN 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LiNnGuIsTIcs, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


I. Introduction 
II. Kutenai text with literal translation 
III. Free translation 


I. Unlike my recently published Short 
Kutenai Texts? which were taken down from 
dictation in 1946, the present text repre- 
sents a tape-recorded spontaneous conver- 
sation between three Kutenai speakers in 
their twenties and thirties, transcribed 
verbatim off the tape with the help of one 
of the participants. 

The presentation used here is an attempt 
to implement some suggestions I incor- 
porated in a review some time ago:* the 
text is presented sentence by numbered 
sentence, each Kutenai sentence followed 
by a morpheme identification line in paren- 
theses, and by the literal English transla- 
tion. The free English translation appears 
at the end of the text, with matching sen- 
tence serial numbers. 

In each word of the Kutenai text, the 
individual morphemes in sequence with the 
theme are separated by hyphens from each 
other and from the latter, to indicate theme 
boundary and morpheme boundaries out- 
side the theme. Morpheme boundaries 
within themes are unmarked. 

Morphemes are identified by their re- 
spective morpheme index numbers, and 


1 This text was recorded in Bonners Ferry, Ida., 
in the summer of 1950, on a field trip under a grant 
from the Phillips Fund of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, supplemented by a subsidy from 
the Faculty Research Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. This assistance is hereby grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

For reasons of unified presentation, the number 
of this text, as well as the numbering of the sen- 
tences within it, follow the original tentative 
numbering used in my field notes. 

2 TJAL 19.305-11(1953) 

3 Word 7.84-5(1951) 
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theme and stem letters,‘ separated by com- 
mas within each word. Word boundaries 
are here indicated by semi-colons. In addi- 
tion, the following syntactic symbols are 
used: S = subject, P = predicate, O = 
object, S: = primary subject, S2 = second- 
ary subject, O; = primary object, O. = 
secondary object, / (slant) = phrase bound- 
ary, || (double bar) = boundary of coor- 
dinate main clause, <, > (unequal signs) = 
boundary of subordinate clause (edge of 
symbol points in direction of subordina- 
tion), <|, |> (unequal sign with adjacent 
single bar) = boundary of parallel sub- 
ordinate clause (edge of symbol points in 
direction of subordination to nearest main 
clause). The underlying syntactic analysis 
is in part impressionistic. 

In the literal translation, several English 
words serving to translate the same Kute- 
nai word are linked by hyphens. A few ex- 
planatory remarks in parentheses are in- 
cluded in the literal translation line. 

In both the Kutenai text and the literal 
translation, morphemes interpolated but 
not actually heard on the tape, and their 
literal translations, are enclosed in brackets. 

Dots are used to indicate incomplete 
or repeated utterance fractions. In the 
latter case, the redundant portions of the 
repeats (and the corresponding literal 
translation) are enclosed in parentheses. 


4 The morphological index appears in my Kute- 
nai III: Morpheme Distributions (Prefix, Theme, 
Suffix), IJAL 14.171-187 (1948), the theme and stem 
lettering is discussed in detail in Kutenai IV: 
Word Classes, IJAL 17.84-97(1951). Both are in- 
corporated in the structural sketch accompanying 
L’obviation en kutenai—Echantillon d’une caté- 
gorie grammaticale amérindienne, Bull. de la Soc. 
de Ling. de Paris 47.1.166-212(1951). 

5 These syntactic terms are discussed in detail 
in L’obviation. 
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For reasons of confidence, the partici- 
pants in the conversation are identified by 
initials only. Only their Kutenai speech is 
transcribed phonemically,® occasional Eng- 
lish utterance fractions are rendered in 
conventional spelling and identified by the 
initial letters in the literal translation line. 
Hesitation noises and interjectional free 
particles are transcribed phonetically. 


Il. J. C.: 1. ka?a tax k-in-cxal-?a°- 
qat?itkin [k-in-]e-?a'-qanam (O: W/ P: 
vo; 101, 112, 131, 181, X || P: 101, 112, 131, 
181, X) What then will-you-do, [will-you-|go? 

B. W.: 2. k-*-qakiy-am k- ¥-qakiy-am 
k-u-cxal-c?inal?alqaiqa’c k- # -qal?atlitit- 
nam Korea [hu-|c-ya’-qawxam-ke’ (P: 101, 
113, X, 1152.2 || P: 101, 113, X, 1152.2 < 
P: 101, 111, 118, X/ O: 101, 118, X, 1152.1; 
W; 111, 131, 161, X, 1112) Someone-saying, 
someone-saying,  me-going-to-go-across-there 
someone-calling-the-place-there K. where-[I-] 
am-going-to-go. 3. [hu-]qa?upx-ne- ka?a 
#-cxal-?a:-qaqa (P: 111, X, 1111.1 < 8S: 
W/ P: 113, 131, 181, X) [J-|don’t-know what 
it-will-be-like. 

J. C.: 4 k--exal-?oket (P: 101, 113, 
131, X) They-all-about-to-be-killed. 

B. W.: 6. hu-qatwiy-ne’ (P: 111, X, 
1111.1) J-think (laughter). 

J. C.: 6. taxas k-in-qalwiy k-in-cxal- 
?aqasmacawsaqa’ na’ na° k-in-la-wam * - 
kanmiyit txas k-in-c-la-c?inam (P: ve; 101, 
112, X < P: 101, 112, X/ O: W; W <| P: 
101, 112, 151, X < P: 113, X || P: ve; 101, 

6 For the phonemic transcription, see Kutenai 
I: Phonemics, IJAL 14.37-42(1948), and the short 
summary in L’obviation, 167-8. The following ad- 
ditional phonological symbols, not included in 
Kutenai I, are used: ° (superscript ligature) = 
inclusion of nonsyllabic word in preceding stress 
contour; prosodic symbols: “ (circumflex) = tone 
rising from low to high and lengthening or over- 
lengthening of vowel so marked, ” (double apos- 
trophe) = high tone on penultimate vowel and 
extra high tone with lengthening or overlengthen- 
ing on final vowel of stress contour preceding the 
symbol, ? (question mark) = evenly high tone on 
both penultimate and final vowels of stress con- 
tour preceding the symbol. 


112, 131, 151, X) Then do-you-know how- 
long-you-will-be-here here here you-coming- 
back when-it-is-lomorrow then you-going-to- 
go-back. 

B. W.: 7. hey *-kanmiyit k- ¥ -utyukyit 
(t || P: 113, X |] P: 101, 1138, X) Yes when- 
it-is-tomorrow being-afternoon. 

J. C.: 8. k-in-c-la-?aqawxa'm (P: 101, 
112, 131, 151, X) Where will you be headed 
for? 

B. W.: 9. Spokane 

J. C.: 10. Spokane hu-n-?itikt-e’ ka?a 
k-in-exal-?a°-qakxal?alqalqa'c (O: W/ P: 
111, 121, X, 1111.1 < O: W/ P: 101, 112, 
131, 181, X) S. I-mean where you-about-to- 
start-going-across-from. 

B. W.: 11. ?e°?e: n’o--c-la-tuqaiqa’c-ata?- 
ne: New York (hesitation noises; P: W; 111, 
131, 151, X, 1151.2, 1111.1/ O: W) Er, 
er, the we-will-go-back-the-other-way-to N. Y. 
12. hu-qa?upx-ne’ c’u-n-?in-nala?-ne: k- * - 
sakitkilkin ga‘psin (P: 111, X, 1111.1 || P: 
vs; 111, 121, X, 1151.1, 1111.1 < P: 101, 
113, X/ O: Y) I-don’t-know and we-are they- 
carrying something. 13. ?at # -n-?uqo’xa?nt- 
ec k- ¥ -nuxo’-s (P: v;; 113, 121, X, 1111.2/ 
O: v3; 101, 118, X, 1132) Indeed they-carry-in 
and flying-in-air. 14. taxas ?at’u-(c?ina) ... 
(c?ina) ...c?inax-ata?-ne’ (P: ve; vi; 111, 
X, 1151.1,:1111.1) Then indeed we-go-on- 
there ...on-there...on-there. 15. hu-qa?- 
upx-nala?-ne’ qa‘psin hi- #-2-?in ne- k-u- 
?itkin-ala (P: 111, X, 1151.1, 1111.1 < O: 
Y/ P: morphophonemic prefix, 113, 121, 
X/ S: W; 101, 111, X, 1151.2) We-don’t- 
know something if-it-is the we-carrying. 

J. C. 16. taxas k-#-?aqsanmiyit k-in- 
amat-ike-it k-in-cxa?}-kqa‘e taxa ne* k-in- 
ta-c?ikam (P: v2; 101, 113, X < P: 101, 
112, X, 1198, 1141 < P: 101, 112, 131, 
X < P: ve; W; 101, 112, 151, X) Then 
being-how-many-days  you-about-to-be-given 
you-about-to-travel then the you-returning? 

B. W.: 17. he: *-?it?wumlagqalsa (¢t || P: 
113, X) Ah, if-is-thirteen. 

J. C.: 18. #-?it?wumlaqalsa? (P: 113, 
X) If-is-thirteen? 

B. W.: 19. m- taxas pik?ak-s taxas 
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# -laxax-e' (t || O: ve; W, 1132/ P: vo; 
113, X, 1111.2) Hm then soon then it-has- 
gone. 

J. C.: 20. txas *-kanmiyit cxal... 
k-in-exal-la-c?inam (P: v2; 113, X > P: 
101, 112, 1381, 151, X) Then if-it-ts-tomorrow 
will . . . you-about-to-go-back. 

B. W.: 21. m: hu-c-c?inax-e hu-c-la- 
qawxax-e- Spokane (t || P: 111, 131, X, 
1111.2 || P: 111, 131, 151, X, 1111.2/ 
O: W) Hm I’ll-leave I’ll-go-back-there-to 8S. 
22. hu-c-qa‘killa-?uqoxaxa?m-ne' k- #- 
anxo: (P: 111, 131, X, 1111.1/ O: 101, 113, 
X) I’ll-go-into-there-again what-flies. 

J. C.: 23. pamik k-in-cxal-e-qo't n’in- 
la-c?inam (P: v2; 101, 112, 131, X < P: 
W; 112, 151, X) Really will-you-drink the 
when-you-get-back-there. 

B. W.: 24 ni?-s #-l-aqa’ *-suknin- 
muxo’ ¢ xma-#-qaqa?-ne (P: W, 1132; 
113, 122, X |> P: 113, X > P: vs; 11, 113, 
X, 1111.1) (Laugh) The there-should-be- 
some if-there-is-good-time and it’ll-be-about- 
that-way (chuckle). 

J. C.: 25. ?a:ki at #-n-anmak-ne: (P: 
V2; Vi; 118, 121, X, 1111.1) Again indeed 
it-costs-money. 

B. W.: 26. #-qa?in-ne- *-la-qa:imiyit- 
mat nd&- pat #-cxal-wunikit hi-cxal-ta- 
qawa'm (P: 113, X, 1111.1 < P: 113, 151, 
X, 1174/ O: W < P: vi; 113, 131, X < P: 
111, 131, 151, X) It-isn’t if-they-feel-high- 
with-again here since if-it-will-be-a-long-time 
when-I’ll-not-return-again. 

J. C.: 27. sa?n n’‘in-cinkin-it (P: ve; W; 
112, X, 1141) But the tf-you-are-caught. 

B. W.: 28. n’o--cinkin-il * -cxal-wayax- 
nap-né: ?e°?é M.P.’s (P: W; 111, X, 1141 < 
P: 113, 131, X, 1154.3, 1111.1/ hesitation 
noises; S: W) The if-I-am-caught will- 
come-and-get-me er, er, M.P.’s. 

J. C.: 29. qapsin tax k-in-sta‘tiyit?ik 
(O: Y/ P: ve; 101, 112, X) What then have- 
you-been-eating? 30. # -qapsqaqa?-n’in-?ik- 
ne’ fawuyal (P: 113, X, 1111.1 || P: 112, 
X, 1111.1/ O: Y) IJt-seems you-have-been- 
eating huckleberries. 31. * -sqa‘iq?apilqaqa? 
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-ne’ ?a°q?una?-nes (P: 118, X, 1111.1/ 
S: Y, 1155.3) Are-all-over-there your-teeth. 

B. W.: 32. #-qaqa?-ne (P: 113, X, 
1111.1) (Chuckle) That-is-so. 33. ne: *- 
cilmiyit hu-n-?ik-ne’ lawuyat ne’ k-u-ta- 
wam (P: W; 113, X > P: 111, X, 1111.1/ 
O: Y < P: W; 101, 111, 151, X) The when- 
at-was-night I-ate huckleberries the I-coming- 
back. 

J. C.: 34. k- ®-sukaxne’ (P: 101, 113, X) 
Did-they-taste-good? 

B. W.: 36. -sukaxni?-ne’ (P: 113, X, 
1111.1) They-tasted-good. 

J. C.: 36. hin-?unuq?iynaxwat-ap-ne: 
(P: 112, X, 1154.3, 1111.1) You-have-made- 
me-hungry. 

(General laughter) 

(Pause) 

B. W.: 37. hu-tnaxa’-mil pol * -?isnila- 
mat-ike-ap-ne’ (P: 111, X, 1131/ O: W > 
P: 113, X, 1198, 1154.4, 1111.1) When-I- 
went-in-to Paul he-himself-gave-me. 

J. C.2 SB Te GR) Ah. 

B. W.: 39. ne: ?a:kitla?-is k-u-tnaxa’- 
mil #-cilmiyit-s #-qake?-ne- xm-o--n- 
?aqan?ik-mil ?e:?é tawuya't (O: W; Y, 
1157/ P: 101, 111, X, 1181 |> P: 113, X, 
1132 > P: 113, X, 1111.1 < P: 11, 111, 121, 
X, 1131/ O: hesitation noises; Y) The his- 
house I-going-in when-it-is-night he-said, 
if-I-perhaps-ate-some huckleberries. 40. *- 
n-ugo’xakin-e- ?aéunana-s*c’ (P: 113, 121, 
X, 1111.2/ O: Y, 1132; v3) He-put-it-into 
a-little-cup and. 41. hu-n-?ik-ne’ (P: 111, 
121, X, 1111.1) [-ate-it. 

J. C.: 42. k--?aqsa-s ni?-s_ k- # -la- 
watkin (P: 101, 113, X, 1132/ S: W, 1132; 
101, 113, 151, X) (Chuckle) How-many- 
was-it the what-he-brought-back? 

B. W.;: 48. hu-qa?upxa-mil-ne’ (P: 111, 
X, 1131, 1111.1) I-don’t-know. 

I. A.: 44. k-#-qake k- * -qaykit?wu-s 
gallons (P: 101, 118, X < P: 101, 113, X, 
1132/ S: W) They-saying being-nine g. 

7 The /é/ in this word is an individual variant 


sometimes found with younger speakers instead 
of the usual /c/. 
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J. C.: 46. k-#-qaykit?wu-s” to-xa k- * - 
l-yunaqap-s to-xa k-#-wilungalqap-s (P: 
101, 118, X, 1182 > P: ve; 101, 113, 122, 
X, 1182 < P: ve; 101, 113, X, 11382) Being- 
nine it-should-be-a-lot just-about _ being-big. 

I. A.: 46. hey (t) Yes. 

B. W.: 47. toxa *-wilyunaqa?-ne: 
qa'tin sa?n #-?in-ne* (P: ve; 113, X, 1111.1 
|| P: ve; v2; 118, X, 1111.1) Just-about they- 
were-large really but they-were. 

J. C.: 48. k-#-q...k--qaqake: #-n- 
?aqas(?a)... ?ata‘klaqa’p-s (P: 101, 113, 
X...101, 118, X < P: 113, 121, X, 1132) 
Di... Didn’t-he-say how- . . . high-they-had- 
to-go-up (to pick berries). 

I. A.: 49. ?ume’-s (O: W, 1132) Down- 
there. 

J. C.: 50. ?ume-s_ k-#-1-qa:laqa:p-s 
torxa...(O: W, 1132/ P: 101, 113, 122, 
X, 1132/ ve) Down-there that’s-where-they- 
should-be just-about .. . 

I. A.: 51. ?ehé #-qaki?-ne- na?ta: 
k- ¥-sakil ...k- #-sakilko-p-s (t || P: 118, 
X, 1111.1 < O: W/ P: 101, 113, X, 1182) Uh- 
huh they-say up-there they-being-still-green. 

J. C.: 62. k-#-sakilko-p-s sa?n k-#- 


-exal-yunaqap-s (P: 101, 113, X, 1132 || P: 


ve; 101, 113, 131, X, 1132) Being-still-green 
but about-to-be-many. 

I. A.: 58. #-tin-c-qaqap-s-e’ (P: 113, 
123, 131, X, 1132, 1111.2) Seems-about-to-be 
thus. 54. sa?n #-qaki?-ne- ?aki k-#- 
yunaqga‘p-s suyape’-s qu-s na?ta-s k-*- 
qalq?at?é--s* (P: ve; 118, X, 1111.1 < P: 
ve; 101, 1138, X, 11382/ S: Y, 1132/ O: W, 
1132; W, 1182 <| P: 101, 113, X, 1132) 
But he-said also there-being-many white- 
people there up-there picking. 

J. C.: 65. torxa ?at #-sil-sahan-ne 
suyap’ (P: v2; vi; 118, 141, X, 1111.1/ 8: 
Y) Almost indeed is-being-bad white-man. 
(Laughter) 

J. C.: 56. -ltin-cxal-?okkin-e* (P: 113, 

8 The final, instead of the usual penultimate, 


stress on this word is perhaps a morpheme-empha- 
sizing stress. 


123, 181, X, 1111.1) He’ll-probably-pick-all- 
of-tt. 

B. W.: 87. ¢ qapsin” k-in-qatwiy cin 
xma-k- ¥-qa‘kilaga taxas cin xma-k- *- 
qanatalo: (O: v3; Y/ P: 101, 112, X < P: 
Vo; 11, 101, 113, X <| P: ve; ve; 11, 101, 113, 
X) And what do-you-think only they-perhaps- 
being-around then only there-not-being-any- 
left-there. 

J. C.: 68. xma- # -n-alq?ataqa-mi-k 
nipko: (P: 11, 113, 121, X, 1191, 1182/ 
S: Y) Would-eat-it-off-the-bush a-bear. 

(Laughter) 

J. C.: 59. ?a:ke: ?at #-n-?ik-ne’ k?uca:e 
(P: ve; vi; 118, X, 1111.1/ 8: Y) Also in- 
deed eats-it a-chipmunk. 

I. A., B. W.: 60. (Mumble) 

B. W.: 61. sa?n #-qa?in-ne’ qapsin-s na: 
k?ucare (P: ve; 113, X, 1111.1/ O: Y, 1132/ 
S: W; Y) But not-is something (= isn’t bad) 
this chipmunk. 

J. C.: 62. ?4t ?at #-sukt?o°k-ne’ ni?-s 
t?atok (P: vi; vi; 118, X, 1111.1/ S: W, 
1132; Y) Indeed indeed sounds-good the 
sound (it makes). (Laughter) 

I. A.: 63. ka?a-s ?at k-#-?a:-qalok 
(O: W, 1182/ P: v;; 101, 118, 181, X) 
What indeed does-it-sound-like? 

J. C.: 64. s* hu-qa?upxa-mil-ne’ ka?a-s 
at #-n-?a:-qalok (t || P: 111, X, 1131, 
1111.1 || O: W, 1132/ P: vi; 113, 121, 181, 
X) Tsk, I-don’t-know (Laughter) what in- 
deed it-sounds-like. 

(Pause) 

I. A.: 65. k- * -?aqasna‘kin (P: 101, 113, 
X) How-much-has-he-done? 

B. W.: 66. hu-qa?upx-ne’” (P: 111, X, 
1111.1) J-don’t-know. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 67. toxa k-#-sl-?utmili?it (P: 
vo; 101, 118, 151, X) Just-about there-being- 
a-hot-place. 

B. W.: 68. #-qaqa?-ne (P: 113, X, 
1111.1) Jt-is-so. (Laughter) 69. hin-l- 
?upxa: qo: hu-ta-ya-qake‘kam-ke’ to'xa 
#-n-?utmili?it-ne’ (P: 112, 122, X || S: 
W; 111, 151, 161, X, 1112/ P: ve; 113, 122, 
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X, 1111.1) You-should-know there where-I- 
came-back-from almost is-a-hot-place. 

J. C.: 70. xm-o-wastsankikq?anku?-ne- 
(P: 11, 111, X, 1111.1) J-would-soon-be- 
burned-io-tiredness. (Chuckle) 

B. W.: 71. xma- # -qaqa?-ne (P: 11, 113, 
X, 1111.1) It-could-happen. 72. xma-n- 
sankikq?anku?-ne’ (P: 11, 112, X, 1111.1) 
You-would-be-burned-to-tiredness. 73. k-u- 
qawsaqa’ c’u-sankikq?anku?-ne- (P: 101, 
111, X > P: v3; 111, X, 1111.1) Me-being- 
there and I-am-being-burned-to-tiredness. 

J. C.: 74. to-xa (v2) Almost. 

B. W.: 76. sa?n k-#-amkuq?uqo'l ?at 
 -sla-twismakn-ili-k (S: v2; 101, 113, X/ 
P: v,; 113, X, 1192.3, 1182) But being- 
black (= the black people) indeed are-walking- 
around-there. 76. ?at #-qa?inci?t-e (P: 
Vi; 113, X, 1111.2) Indeed they-don’t-care. 

J. C.: T7. ?i-s ¢ #-la-qaqap-s-e’ ni?-s c 
k-*-amkuq?ugo't ?at #-sl-?itmugd-q?u- 
quiku?-ne’ (O: W, 1132/ P: vs; 113, 151, 
X, 1111.2/ S: W, 1132; 101, 113, X || P: 
Vz; 113, 151, X, 1111.1) This-here and are-so- 
again the and being-black are-being-burnt- 
black. (Laughter) 78. to:xa’n-l-qakil?upxa 
na° ne’ k- *-qakiluco’q to:xa ¥-qakil?o-lu- 
ne’ (P: v2; 112, 122, X/ O: W || S: W; 101, 
113, X/ P: ve; 1138, X, 1111.1) Almost 
you-should-see-there here the rising-river al- 
most it-was-high. 

B. W.: 79. he: (t) Yes. 

I. A.: 80. hu-skilsawieqa-me’-k (P: 111, 
X, 1191.3, 1182) I-was-sitting-then (in jail). 
(Chuckle) 

B. W.: 81. ka?a tax k-in-?a°-qaqna k-in- 
sl-?a°-qa'wicqa-me’-k (O: W/ P: ve; 101, 
112, 181, X; 101, 112, 141, 181, X, 1191.3, 
1182) What then did-you-do did-you-sit- 
there-for. 

I, A.: 82. k-*-?e:quit on a highway (P: 
101, 113, X/ O: W) Drinking on a h. 

J. C.: 83. hu-skilla?akakin-e- ?aysd4:k 
(P: 111, X, 1111.1/ O: W) I-took-out (bailed 
out) Isaac. 84. hu-la-?akakin-i*e hu-la-?e-- 
qui-mal-ne- ni?-s c *-hd'sanmiyit-s-ke’ 
(P: 111, 151, X, 1111.1; vs |] P: 1111, 151, 
X, 1174, 1111.1/ O: W, 1132; vs; 113, X, 
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1132, 1112) I-took-him-back-out and I-was- 
drinking-with-him-again the and when-it- 
was-the-next-day. (Laughter) 

I. A.: 86. #-?uk?i?-ne’ ?amaknana (P: 
113, X, 1111.1/ S: Y) Jt-was-one little-earth 
(= gallon). 

B. W.: 86. ne’ k-in-qa‘qat?as-kil (P: W; 
101, 112, X, 1121) The were-you-two? 

J. C.: 87. hu-ta-c?inax-ala?-ne’ ?a°q?- 
anqme: (P: 111, 151, X, 1151.2, 1111.1/ O: 
W) We-went-back-to the-island (= Bonner’s 
Ferry Kutenaz village). 

I. A.: 88. cin’u-gqa‘qal?as-nala?-ne’ k-u- 
la-laxax-ala (P: v2; 111, X, 1151.1, 1111.1 < 
P: 101, 111, 151, X, 1151.2) Only we-were- 
two-there we-going-back-again. 89. hu-n-?e-- 
qui-nala?-ne’ c #-qakxalqo-qatkin-e’ ka- 
swo (P: 111, 121, X, 1111.1 || P: vs; 113, 
X, 1111.2/ 8: 51, Y,) We-drank and he-had- 
taken-it-away my-friend. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 90. hu-qorqgal-kin-e’ c’u-la-c?- 
inanuxu-mu-}-ne’ (P: 111, X, 1111.2 || P: 
v3; 111, 151, X, 1181, 1141, 1111.1) I-took- 
it-away and I-was-chased-again-by. 91. taxas 
pal’u-n-?uqo’kuxaxa-}-ne’ pat x -la-lu?-ne- 
(P: ve; vi; 111, 121, X, 1141, 1111.1 || P: 
vi; 118, 151, X, 1111.1) Then really I-had- 
it-all-drunk-up-from-me really there-was-no- 
more. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 92. -kanmiyit *-qa‘kil-la- 
?upxa-me’-k wusiya'l-s (P: 113, X > P:113, 
132, 151, X, 1191.3, 1182/ O: Y, 1132) 
When-it-was-the-next-day he-had-seen-himself 
-again (= sobered up) (in a) sweathouse. 
(Chuckle) 

J. C.: 93. hu-n-?aqla‘qlec-ne’ (P: 111, 
121, X, 1111.1) I-slept-in-there. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 94. #-wis-e-k (P: 113, X, 1191.4, 
1182) He-was-taking-a-sweatbath. 

B. W.: 95. k-in-i-qanmittitwis-e’-k (P: 
101, 112, 122, X, 1191.4, 1182) Did-you- 
sweat-all-night? 

J. C.: 96. hu-n-?in-ne’ k- ¥ -anmactiwis- 
e'-k ne’ k-u-q?umne: (P: 111, 121, X, 1111.1/ 
S: 101, 113, X, 1191.4, 1182 < P: W; 101, 
111, X) J-was sweating-all-night the I-sleep- 
ing. (Chuckle) (Pause) 97. to-xa * -qa‘kil- 
?o'lu-ne- #-?it?wumila?as (P: ve; 112, 132, 
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X, 1111.1 < P: 113, X) Almost was-high- 
water when-it-was-eleven (= flood district 
11)° 98. #-qakil-?umicqli?it-ne- # -?it?- 
wumila?as ?e°?é- *-qaykit?wu *-qaykit?- 
wu (P: 113, X, 1111.1 < P: 113, X <| P: 
hesitation noises; 118, X < P: 113, X) A- 
place-was-broken-by-water where-it-is-twelve 
er, er where-it-was-nine where-it-was-nine. 99. 
c’u-qa?upx-ne: #-n-?aqsa torxa...(P: v3; 
111, X, 1111.1 < P: 113, 121, X; ve) And I- 
didn’t-know how-many-would-be almost... 

I. A.: 100. #-?as (P: 113, X) When-tt-is- 
two. 

J.C.: 101. #-?as (P: 113, X) When-it-ts- 
two. 

B. W.: 102. (Mumble) 

J. C.: 108. li?ni*e toxa #-yunaqa?-ne’ 
k- €-?umicqli?it (O: W; vs/ P: ve; 113, X, 
1111.1/ S: 101, 1138, X) Beyond and just- 
about there-were-many being-water-broken- 
places. (Pause) 104. hu-st-qakiy-ala?-ne- 
?aqalaxe kp ?in k-u-qakiy-ata (P: 111, 
151, X, 1151.2, 1111.1/ 0: ¥ < O: W/ P: 
101, 111, X, 1151.2) We-are-saying arse 
this we-having-said.° (Laughter) (Mumble) 
(Laughter) 

B. W.: 105. hu-qa?upx-ne’ ne tax Ha... 
ka... k- #-?aqali?it na: (P: 111, X, 1111.1 
< P: W; vo;...101, 113, X/S:W) I-don’t- 
know the there the-way-it-was here. 106. c 
qo: taxa’ * -cmak?illalituq-ne: ?a‘qannuxu?- 
nok (O: v3; W/ P: ve; 118, X, 1111.1/ 
S: Y) And there then were-very-much-with- 
out-water-again creeks. 107. pal *-qawxa- 
lukinmitti?it-ne’ (P: v,;; 112, X, 1111.1) 
Really were-dry-places-there. 

J. C.: 108. to-xa k- #-l?utmili?it” (P: 
vo; 101, 118, 122, X) Just-about it-must- 
have-been-a-hot-place! 

B. W.: 109. to-xa ?at #-n-?utmili?it-ne-” 
(P: vo; vi; 118, 121, X, 1111.1) Just-about 
indeed it-was-a-hot-place. 

tf. €: Wm ote. Ge we ML... 
Really I-.... 


°This and the following references are to the 
1950 spring floods in the Kootenay valley. 
10 A bilingual pun on Kutenai -?as- and English 
ass’’, 
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B. W.:111. [hu-lya:-qawxax-ala?-ke: ne:? 
#-?in-ne- #-ya‘-kil-?ik-il-ki*e (O: 111, 161, 
X, 1151.1, 1112/ P: W; 113, X, 1111.1/ 
S: 113, 161, 172, X, 1141, 1112; v3) Where- 
we-go-to the is where-eating-is-done. 112. 
ne’ ta?a*c #-qa:nuxunuk-ne: (O: W; W; 
v3/ P: 118, X, 1111.1) The outside and there- 
was-a-creek. 

I, A.: 113. m: qu taxa’ Georgia (t || O: 
W;; v2; W) Hm there then G. 

B. W.: 114. %e- #-qa*nuxunuk-ne: (t || P: 
113, X, 1111.1) Huh there-was-a-creek. 
116. pat ?at’u-qawxal?in-nala?-ne- * -kling- 
Pule-k (P: vi; vi; 111, X, 1151.1, 1111.1 < 
P: 118, X,, 1182) Really indeed we-were- 
there when-there-was-play. 116. [hu-]ktinq- 
?uy-mu-nala?-ne’ ne- wu?u (P: 111, X,, 
1181, 1151.1, 1111.1/ O: W; Y) We-were- 
playing-with the water. 117. cin hu-qawsaqw- 
ala?-ne’ hu-n-?upx-nala?-ne- (P: v2; 111, 
X, 1151.2, 1321.1 |) P: 111, 121, X, 1181.1, 
1111.1) Only we-were-staying-there we-knew. 
118. taxas pat #-sl-uk?inmitli?it-ne (P: 
Vo; Vi; 118, 141, X, 1111.1) Then really 
it-had-been-a-dry-place. 119. *-la-lituq-ne’ 
(P: 113, 151, X, 1111.1) There-was-no-more- 
water. 120. taxas *-q?apiiqali?it-ne- * -yi- 
sacqa’kilaqannuxunuknana-ke: (P: ve; 113, 
X, 1111.1/ 8: 118, 162, X, 1112) Then all- 
places-were-like-that — where-the-little-creeks- 
had-been. 121. taxas #-q?apillalituq-ne’.. . 
k-u-hutpainititne'? #-ya--qali?it-ke- na 
(P: vo; 118, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 111, X/ 
O,: W; 113, 161, X, 1112/ O.: W) Then 
there-was-no-water-all-over . . . me-hearing 
the where-this-place-was-so here. 

J. C.: 122. toxa #-qa?in-ne- k-#- 
litk?am-s to‘xa...qala -ya’...k-x- 
exat...(P: ve; 1138, X, 1111.1/ O: 101, 
113, X, 1182 < S: v2; W/ P: 1138, 161.../P: 
101, 1138, 131...) Just-about is-not never 
just-about ... who where ... about-to... 

I. A.: 123. #-li?-lo’ ne engineers c 
xma- #-flood na town (P: 113, 122, X/ 
S: W; W > P: vs; 11, 118, X/" S: W; W) 

11The English utterance fraction ‘“‘flood”’ is 


here interpreted as constituting the theme of a 
Kutenai verb. 
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If-there-shouldn’t-be the e. and it-would-fl. 
here t. 

J. C.: 124. sa?n qo: *-?it?wumla?as 
sa’n #-cmak?illu?-ne’ qapsin k- # -?itkin- 
mu-! (S: v2; W/ P: 113, X > P: ve; 118, 
X <S: Y/ P: 101, 113, X, 1181, 1141) But 
there where-it-is-twelve but there-was-nothing- 
at-all something being-done-with. 125. x -la- 
qaqa?-ne’ cin c #-t?iya‘*knuxunuk-ne: (P: 
113, 151, X, 1111.1 || P: ve; vs; 113, X, 
1111.1) Jt-was-so-again only and the-creek- 
went-across. 126. *-qa?aps?imicq}i?it-ne 
(P: 113, X, 1111.1) There-were-no-water- 
broken-places. 

I. A.: 127. #-?it?wumla?uk?i #-n- 
aqap-s-e* ?e°?é ?a:kla?m-s (P: 113, X > 
P: 113, 121, X, 1132, 1111.2/ S,: hesitation 
noises; Y, 1132) Where-it-was-eleven (= 
flood district 11) there-was an-engine (= 
bulldozer). 

J. C.: 128. #-cmak?il?it?q:akitkin-e- 
ka‘rmiinana (P: 113, X, 1111.1/ S: W) 
He-really-got-it-fixed little-Camille (a man 
named Campbell). (Chuckles) 

B. W.: 129. ka‘miinana *-sl-q?apil?isin 
qapsin-s (S: W/ P: 113, 141, X/ O: Y, 


1132)  Little-Camille must-have-owned-all 
something. 
J. C.: 180. txas *-q?apilcukat-e (P: 


vo; 113, X, 1111.2) Then he-has-taken-all. 
131. txas * -q?apil?in-s-e’ ni?-s k- *-?it?... 
(P:- vo; 113, X, 1182, 1111.2/ S: W, 1132; 
101, 113, X....) Then was-all the ele... 
132. taxas #*-q?apil?it?qawxakin-e’ k-% - 
exal-?itkin-mu ?inno-?-s (P: v2 113, X, 
1111.22 < P: 101, 113, 131, X, 1181/ O: 
W, 1132) Then he-gathered-all-up what- 
will-be-done-with that-there. 133. taxas *- 
lu?-ne’ qu #-?it?wumla?as (P: ve; 113, 
X, 1111.1/ 8: W < P: 113, X) Then there- 
isn’t that if-it-ts-twelve. 

I. A.: 138a. #-sl-?aqaqa?-ne- ni?-s 
#-qa?umice- #-?it?wumla?uk?i (P: 113, 
141, X, 1111.1 < P: W, 1132; 113, X <| 
P: 113, X) It-was-so the when-didn’t-break 
when-il-was-eleven. 


B. W.: 134. -?in-ne’ xma-k- ¥ -qo'- 
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qawxam-nal-it ka‘milnana c xma-k-*- 
aq?mal... ?ikcinugo-} (P: 113, X < P: 
11, 101, 113, X, 1174.1, 1141/8: W < |P: 
v3; 11, 101, 113, X, 1141) There-is where- 
should-be-gone-with little-Camille and should- 
be- ... . drowned-right-away. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 135. xma-k-aq?mal(?ikcinugat) 

. ?ikeinuganquktamkin-it (P: 11, 101, 
X, 1141) He-should-be-duck ducked- 
head-first. 

B. W.: 186. k- # -?iktko-klama-t (P: 101, 
113, X, 1141) He-should-have-his-head 
washed. 

J. C.: 187. taxas *-l-aqapnuqiok (P: 
ve; 113, 122, X) Now he-should-be-bald- 
headed. (Laugh) 

I. A.: 138. k- *-titnuqlo’k (P: 101, 113, 
X) Isn’t-he-bald? 139. m-o--qatwiy-mil-ne: 
k- ¥-anuqio’k (P: 12, 111, X, 1131, 1111.1 
< P: 101, 113, X) I-did-think he-being-bald. 

J. C.: 140. ?at’u-qa?upxa-mil-ne’... (P: 
vi; 111, X, 1131, 1111.1) Indeed I-don’t- 
know... 

B. W.: 141. waha: (t) No. 

J. C.2 WR. Mah... Ri vig. . .) Feed... 

B. W.: 148. %at -litnuqluk-ne’ (P: 
Vi; 113, X, 1111.1) Indeed he-isn’t-bald. 

I. A.: 144. ho: (t) Well! 

J. C.: 145. ?at’u-titq?alicekat-e: c’u- 
qa?upx-ne’ (P: vi; 111, X, 1111.1 || P: vs; 
111, X, 1111.1) Indeed I-never-look-at-him 
and I-don’t-know. 146. ?at * -tin-litnuqluk- 
ne’ (P: vi; 113, 128, X, 1111.1) Indeed he- 
doesn’ t-seem-to-be-bald. 

I. A.: 147. ma--qikiy-am-is-ne’ k- * - 
anuqto’k swu-nis (P: 11, 118, X, 1152.2, 
1192, 1111.1 < P: Wi, 198; Z/ &: ¥,, 
1155.3) People-say being-bald your-friend. 

B. W.: 148. waha: (t) No. 

J. C.: 149. sa?n se-‘munana * -qaqal?- 
uk?ifanuqluk-ne’ (S: ve; W/ P: 113, X, 
1111.1) But little-Simon (an Indian) is-the- 
only-one-who-is-bald. (Laughter) 

I. A.: 150. -l-awick?apaltexa né4*-s 
(P: 113, 122, X/ O: W, 1132) He-should- 
be-listening now. (Laughter) 


B. W.: 161. xma-#-n-?upx-ne: na-s 
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k-in-?aqakik-mil” (P: 11, 113, 121, X, 
1111.1/ O: W, 1132; 101, 112, X, 1131) 
He-would-know this what-you-said. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 162. c’u-n-?upxa-mil-ne’ (P: vs; 
111, 121, X, 1131, 1111.1) And I-know. 
153. ?i-s c’u-skik-mil-ne’ ni?-s k-#-a ... 
(O: W, 1132/ P: W, 1132; 101, 113, X.. .) 
This and I-meant-it the being-b ... 154. 
ni?-s * -l-awick’apalte-xa c xma-k- * -?upxa 
ni?-s ni?-s k-*-anuqlok (P: W, 1132; 
113, 122, X > P: vs; 11, 101, 113, X/ O: 
W, 1132; W, 1132; 101, 113, X) The if-he- 
should-listen and he-would-know the _ the 
he-being-bald. 155. c ni?-s #-n-alwac? 
qaigaha'}-s ?at #-cmak?illitqanmitk?u?- 
ne’ (P: v3; W, 1132: 113, 121. X/ ©: Y, 
1132 > P: v;; 113, X, 1111.1) And the 
if-he-plays stickgame indeed he-never-at-all- 
points-there (= guesses right). 156. ni?-s 
#-l-ak?la?m ni?-s #-l-ak?la?m ni?-s ¢ 
#-quname: ?at xma- #-xacinmitk?u?-ne: 
(P: W, 11382; 113, 122, X | > P: W, 1132; 
113, 122, X | > P: W, 1132; 113, X > P: 
vo; 11, 118, X, 1111.1) The should-he-have- 
hair (laughter) the should-he-have-hair the 
and if-he-pointed indeed he-probably-points- 
at-both. 

B. W.: 167. to-xa ?i-s *-n-?in-ne’ ?at 
k-u-?4-qacnikpay-a't ?in k--?itkin-il 
qaiq?aha‘t na: qapsin (O: ve; W, 1132/ P: 
113, X, 1132 < P: vj; 101, 111, X;, 1171.2/ 
O: W < P: 113, X, 1141/ S: Y/ S: W; Y) 
Just-about this it-is indeed me-thinking-about 
this being-played stickgame this something. 
158. ka?a hu-n-?a:-qankikqa k-u-ya:-kil- 
q?umne: ?at’u-cxaqanwasxu?-me:-k (O: W/ 
P: 111, 121, 181, X/ O: 101, 111, 161, 172, 
X > P: vy; 111, X, 1191.3, 1182) What 
when-I-lie-there where-I-sleep (= my bed) 
indeed I-start-singing. (Chuckles) 

I. A.: 159. ?at #-qaqa?-ne: ka-min k-u- 
qawsagqa’ ?e?é Japan (P: vi; 113, X, 
1111.1/ S: 51, Y < P: 101, 111, X/ O: 
hesitation noises; W) Indeed so-was myself 
I-being-there er, er Japan. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 160. hu-n-?ipsakil-qa:kilwickik- 
ne’ k-#-atwac?-nam qalq?ahat (P: 111, 


121, 142, X, 1111.1 < P:101, 113, X, 1152.1/ 
O: Y) I-have-never-yet-seen people-playing 
stickgame. 

B. W.: 161. ho: sa?n taxas pik?ak #- 
qo-qa’kit ... (t || O: ve; ve; W/ P: 113, 
X ...) Well! But then before they-have- 
there... 

I, A.: 162. Worley (a town in Idaho). 

J. C.: 163. pik?4k -n-alwac?nam-ne’ 
(O: W/ P: 118, 121, X, 1111.1) Formerly 
people-have-played. 

I. A.: 164. ?e?&- Missoula” (hesitation 
noises; W) Er, er, M. (in Montana). 

J. C.: 165. k-in-?itkit tuhulnana? (P: 
101, 112, X/ O: Y) Do-you-mean sucker 
(a fish; Kutenat name of Missoula, Mont.)? 

(Laughter) 

(Pause) 

J. C.: 166. hu-qakil-st-alatq?ataxa-mi-k 
sq?umu (P: 111, 182, 141, X, 1191.3, 1182/ 
O: Y) I-had-been-going-out-to-eat-some blue- 
berries (saskatoons). 167. c to:xa * -qakil- 
sukaxni?-ne' (P: v3; ve; 1138, 132, X, 
1111.1) And just-about they-tasted-good. 168. 
e’u-qatwiy-ne’ taxas ka?a-s ?a°ki xma-k-u- 
halq?ataxa-mi-k lawuya't ... (P: vs; 111, 
X, 1111.1 < Oy: ve; W, 1132/ P: ve; 11, 
101, 111, X, 1191.3, 1182/ O,: Y) And I- 
thought then sometimes again I-would-like- 
to-eat-some huckleberries . . . 

B. W.: 169. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 170. #*-qawuli?it-ne (P: 113, X, 
1132) It-isn’t-a-far-place. 

J. C.: 171.. *-wuli?it-ne’ (P: 113, X, 
1111.1) It-is-a-far-place. 172. tax ma-k-u- 
c?inal?umo‘sim c tax n/o'-laxam taxas 
xm-o'-s}-laxaliqhuqakimi-k c taxas xm-0- 

. xm-o'-qatalucinga‘e-e (P: ve; 12, 101, 
LL, &.| DBs ves ves Ws 10, > Ps va; 
12, 111, 151, X,, 1182 || P: vs; ve; 12, 111 
...3 12, 111, X, 1111.2) Then if-I-started- 
walking and then when-I-get-there then I- 
would-be-tired-from-walking and then I-would 
.. . . [-would-not-be-able-to-go-up. 

I. A., B. W.: 178. (Mumble) 

I. A.: 174. %e to-xa tovxa #-I-?o°kun- 
miyit k-in-qawsawsaqa’*c txas xma-n-alq?- 
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ataxa-mi-k (P: hesitation noise; v2; v2; 113, 
122, X |> P: 101, 112, X; vs>P: vs; 
12, 112, X, 1191.3, 1182) Er, just-about 
just-about there-should-be-one-day you-being- 
there and then you-would-eat-some. 

J. C.: 175. tax k-in-qalwiy k-u-tuqalqake: 
tax ?in tax ma-k-u-(qawxal ... qawxal) 
... qawxakinmaktet (P: ve; 101, 112, X < 
P: 101, 111, X < O: ve; W; ve/ P: 12, 101, 
111, X) Then do-you-think I-got-through- 
saying then this then I-would-be-of-years- 
there? (Chuckles) 

B. W.: 176. hin-l-qatwiy c xma-*- 
qaqa?-ne (P: 112, 122, X || P: v3; 12, 118, 
X, 1111.1) You-should-want-it and it-will- 
perhaps-be-so. 177. xma-n-qawxalulaq}i?- 
ne’ (P: 12, 112, X, 1111.1) You-can-perhaps- 
grow-old-there. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 178. *-huk?illac?inaxa?m-kc- 
i-k matiyés ni?-s_ k-u-cxal-cxa-nala?-is 
(P: 113, X, 1193, 1191.4, 1182/ S: W/ O: 
W, 1132; 101, 111, 131, X, 1151.1, 1132) 
Got-scared-of-and-left Matthias the we-about- 
to-talk (reference to recording). (Laughter) 

I. A.: 179. ka?a-s k-#-skil-?a°-qana 
(O: W, 1132/ P: 101, 113, 144," 181, X) 
Where did-he-go? 

B. W.: 180. ?e°°é Post Office (hesitation 
noises; O: W) Er, er the-P.0. 

J. C.: 181. #-?ilikt-e- # -ya’-qakqap-s- 
ke: k- ¥ -?ituq?tilqa-l-is (P: 113, X, 1111.2 
< P: £13, 161, X, 1132, 1112/ S: 101, 113, 
X, 1141, 1132) He-means where-are-lying- 
there what-is-written (= Post Office). 

I. A.: 182. (Cough, cough) k- ¥ -c?inam 
Seattle-s #-la-qaké-qalaxwat-i-k k- * -?it- 
kin k- #-x‘aca-s nilko:-s k- ¥ -?o-kunmiyit-s 
(P: 101, 113, X/ O: W, 1132 > P: 113, 151, 
X, 1191.4, 1182 < P: 101, 113, X/ O: 101, 
113, X, 1132; Y, 1182 < P: 101, 113, 1132) 
Going-to S. he-said-he-came-back-from-there 
making being-four irons (= dollars) being- 
one-day. 

12 The form -skil-, which in sentences 80 and 
83. had been included in the theme, must here 
be considered a paradigmatic prefix; its inclusion 
in class 140 is tentative. 
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B. W.: 183. k-  -xa-ca-s (P: 101, 113, X, 
1132) Being-four. 

I. A.: 184. #-la-walist- # -la- 
wal?uqo’kax-e’ kaniqkok?aniki-s (P: 113, 
161, X.... | Bs 3, 164, X, Wi11a/ O: 
Y, 1132) He-came-back-without . . . He-came- 
back-in freight-train. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 185. wilna'm-s * -sl-l4-tinaxa?m- 
ne’ -li-tinaxa?m-ne’ (O: W, 1132/ P: 
113, 141, 151, X, 1111.1 || P: 118, 151, X, 
1111.1) In-the-morning he-was-on-the-way- 
back-in he-came-back-in. 186. c’u-n-?tk- 
*nifagtit-ne ka?a-s *-la-?a:-qa'twa'm (P: 
vs; 111, 121, X, 1111.1 < O: W, 1132/ P: 
113, 151, 181, X) And I-asked-him-right- 
away how he-had-come-back. 187. % -qaki?- 
ne’ kaniqko:k?aniki-s (P: 113, X, 1111.1/ 
O: Y, 1132) He-said (on) freight-train. 188. 
ce’-u-qakil-ne- na: qan #-q?u?mne (P: 
Ve; 121, A, THLE < Bs Ws was TR A) 
And I-told-him the maybe if-he-slept. 189. 
ec #-qaki?-ne’ waha: (P: v3; 118, X, 1111.1 
|| t) And he-said no. 190. c *-qaqat... 
ke:?- %-lo--s k-#*-?uqa‘qan *-sl-qaqal?uk- 
?it ... &-sl-?uk?e--s ni?-s ?a-kuq?work-s 
k- ¥ -cmak?iltuqd:nmuxu-na-k-e's nitko’-s k- 
# qa?in-s xma-k- ¥ -qo‘qa’qie’c (P: v3; 113, 
X...|] P: 101, 113, X, 1182 < P: 101, 113, 
X < P: 188, 151, X.... < | Pe aes, 0, 
X, 1132 || S: W, 1132; Y, 1182/P: 101, 113, 
X, 1191.3, 1182, 1132/ O: Y, 1132 || P: 101, 
113, X, 1182 < P: 11, 101, 113, X) And 
there there-not-being being-open (= 
flat car) if-there-was-one .. . if-there-was-one 
the box (car) being-loaded-to-the-hilt-with 
tron not-being he-perhaps-sleeping-there. 

I, A.: 191. k- % -st-?ik?nitlahulga’e ni?-s 
k- #-la-wam (P: 101, 113, 151, X < P: 
W, 1132; 101, 113, 151) Did-he-go-right-out- 
again the he-coming-back? 

J.C.:192. taxas # -sl-?uk ?nittahulqa:c-e- 
(P: ve; 118, 151, X, 1111.2) Then he-went- 
right-out-again. 

(Pause) 

J. C.: 198. #-qake?-ne- ?e° saka:li- 
s*c yusté’n-s ni?-s ke'?é pilasw4 xali-?is 
(P: 113, X, 1111.1/ O: hesitation noise: 
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W, 1132/ O: vs; W, 1132; W, 1132; hesita- 
noises; W; Y,, 1157) He-said er Zachary and 
Justin the er, er Francis his-son. 

B. W.: 194. he: (t) Hm. 

I, A.: 195. ma-% -qakiy-am-is-ne’ pik?- 
a‘k-s #-la-wakek .. . (P: 12, 118, X, 1152.2, 
1132, 1111.1 || O: W, 1132/ P: 113, 151, 
X ....) People-said formerly they-had-come 


J. C.: 196. *-qake:?-ne: k- ¥ -sawsaqap-s 
(P: 113, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 118, X, 1132) 
He-said they-being-there. 197. %-qake-?-ne- 
ma-k- * -c-la-c?kalqsa-mat”’ (P: 113, X, 
1111.1 < P: 12, 101, 113, 181, 151, X, 1174) 
He-said they-about-to-come-back-with-him. 
198. ma-k- # -c-la-c?kaiqsa-mal ¢ ?e°?é: k- # - 
awickpay-a't ni?-s kantqkok?aniki-s c¢ 
k- ¥-wunikit-s” (P: 12, 101, 113, 151, X, 
1174 || P: v3; hesitation noises; 101, 113, 
X,, 1171.2/ O: W, 1132; Y, 1132 |] P: vs; 
101, 113, X, 1132) They-about-to-come-back- 
with-him and er, er waiting-for the freight- 
train and being-a-long-time. 199. ¢ * -qawa-s 
taxas ¥*-luqallac?inakik-s sa?n ninko:-?is 
taxas k--awickpay-a‘t*c k- -la-c?ika-s 
taxas k- *-la-?uqo’xaxa‘m (P: v3; 113, X, 
1132 > P: ve; 118, X, 1182 || S: ve; Y, 
1157/ ve; 101, 113, X, 1171.2; vs || P: 101, 
113, X, 1132 > P: ve; 101, 113, 151, X) 
And when-it-didn’t-come then  the-two-of- 
them-went-back but he then waiting it-coming- 
back then he-going-in-again. 

IT. A.: 200. #-qata-psinkikno:-kc-e:-k 
(P: 113, X, 1193, 1191.4, 1182) Maybe-he- 
was-hungry. 

J. C.: 201. -qa?acqa?-ne- ne’ k-*- 
la‘psinkikno:-ke-iy-am_n’o’-qalya’ ... (P: 
113, X, 1111.1 < P: W; 101, 113, X, 1193, 
1101.2, 1182:2 <.| P: W; 821,.X% ...) 
wasn’t-hard-to-see the people-being-hungry the 
when-I ... 

B. W.: 202. ni #-la-qa?ik-e-l c’in-?upx- 
ne’ ?at -ya-qaqa?-ke (P: W; 113, 151, 
x, 11442 > By ve; 222, 2; 1D <. Pe yj; 
113, 161, X, 1112) The when-no-more-eating- 
is-done and you-know indeed when-tt-is-so. 
(Laughter) 


I. A.: 208. ne: k-u-ta-qake'kax-ala Spo- 
kane (P: W; 101, 111, 151, X, 1151.2/ O: 
W) The our-coming-back-from S. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 204. hin-?upx-ne: ¥# -ya‘-qaqa?-ke: 
n‘in-uwas (P: 112, X, 1111.1 < P: 113, 
161, X, 1112 < P: W; 112, X) You-know 
when-at-is-so the when-you-are-hungry. 205. 
¥# -cmak?ilahikq?annikit-ne’ ?a-kwum-nis 
(P: 118, X, 1111.1/ S: Y, 1155.3) Makes- 
itself-felt-strongly your-belly. 

I. A.: 206. ?at’u-qalatkin-e c’u-st- 
aqalqaqo-qanax-e: na’ ¥-wsakut-ke (P: vi; 
111, X, 1111.1 || P: vg; 111, 151, X, 1111.2/ 
O: W; 113, X, 1112) Indeed I-have-felt-it 
and I-am-therefore-not-going-anywhere this 
where-tt-is-a-year. 207. hu-qo‘qawxam~c hu- 
n-*itkin qapsin ¢ k-u-?itkin qapsin hu- 
paq?mi c’u-... (P: 111, X; vs | > P: 111, 
121, X/ O: Y | > P: vs; 101, 111, X/ O: 
¥ > Pi ot, A Pees 10l,.... ..) Whew 
[-go-anywhere and when-I-do something (= 
when I’m working) and I-doing something 
when-I-burst (= go broke) and I- .... 
(Laughter) 

B. W.: 208. hu-sa‘kickpame’-k ne’ ma- 
k-u-l-la-qaga'Ha?umosakik-nala (P: 111, 
X,, 1182 < P: W; 12, 101, 111, 122, 151, 
X, 1151.1) I-remember the the-two-of-us-to- 
walk-back. 

J. C.: 209. ne- k-#-qakil-?umicqli?it 
n& (P: W, 101, 113, X/ S: W) The place- 
having-been-broken-by-water this. 210. ne 
k- ¥ -qakil-?umicqli?it-s *-qakl- ... ?e?é 
#-la-qakqa‘c-e' ne’ ?a'kinqg?uko: kaqay 
(P: W; 101, 113, 132, X, 1132 > P: 113, 
132, ... hesitation noises; 113, 151, X, 
1111.2/ S: W; Y; Y) The place-having-been- 
broken-by-water did ... er, er, didn’t-run- 
any-more the fire wagon (= train). 211. ne 
kand-qko-q?a-nili-k ¥ -qakil-la-qakqa‘c-i*¢c 
(S: W; Y;, 1192.3, 1182/ P: 113, 132, 151, 
X, 1111.1; v3) The fretght-train didn’t-run- 
any-more. 212. hu-qa’kil-?uk?ilsuk-ci?t-e 
ne’ ?e'?é k-#-k?umnaqaga (P: 111, 132, 
X, 1172, 1111.2/ O: W; hesitation noises; 
101, 1138, X) And-I-had-suddenly-made-to- 
feel-good-over the er, er, being-poor (= hobos). 
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213. pal ?e'?é- *-paq?me .... (P: vi; 
hesitation noises, 113, X ...) Really er, er, 
when-they-are-broke . . . 

B. W.: 214. %¢° (t) Huh. 

J. C.: 2165. -n-?itkin-e’ gapsin-s (P: 
113, X, 1111.1/ O: Y, 1132) They-are-doing 
something (= they are working). 216. 
ke- #-hat nilko’-?s-c  txas k- # - 
?e-qolt -paq?mi?-ne’ (P: 101, 113, X/ 
O: Y, 1132; v3 | > P: ve; hesitation noises; 
101, 113, X > P: 113, X, 1111.1) Having 
iron (= money) and then er, er, drinking 
they-burst (= go broke). 217. taxas pal 
# -la-qakqa‘c ne: kané-qko'q?a-nili-k ¢ taxas 
# -la-qa?Alo-qainukin-mi-k (P: ve; vi; 113, 
151, X/ S: W; Y;, 1192.3, 1182 || P: vs; 
vo; 118, 151, X, 1191.8, 1182) Then really 
when-not-ran-any-more the freight-train and 
then __ they-had-no-way-to-get-back-any-more. 
218. taxas *-ta-qa?alo-qalilqanax-e c *- 
ta-qatatkqa-c-e’ (P: ve; 113, 151, X, 1111.2 
| P: vs; 1138, 151, X, 1111.2) They they- 
can’t-go-back-any-more and_ they-can’t-move- 
any-more. 219. c ka-min taxas hu-lugal?- 
uk?ilsakilsuk-ci?t-e- (S: v3; 51, Y/ P: ve; 
111, X, 1172, 1111.2) And myself then I- 
had-suddenly-made-to-feel-good. 220. ?at’u- 
quna-mil-ne’ c ?at *-n-?Aqaikn-ikc-ap-ne 
(P: vi; 111, X, 1131, 1111.1 || P: vs; vi; 113, 
121, 1198, 1154.4, 1111.1) Indeed I-went- 
over-there and indeed he-took-it-out-for-me 
(the bottle). (Chuckle) 221. ?at *-n-?Aqal- 
qui-kce-ap-ne’ ?at #-n-?e'qui-mat-ne (P: 
vi; 113, 121, X, 1193, 1154.4, 1111.1 || P: 
Vi; 118, 121, X, 1174, 1111.1) Indeed he- 
gave-me-the-liquor indeed he-drank-with. 222. 
ni-s #-qasnanmiyit-s ni?-s *-qake c 
#-la-kqa‘e-s kanikgqo'k?aniki-s * -kanmi- 
yit-s pal #-snalHlaqakqae-s-e’ ni?-s kant- 
qto-k?aniki-s (P: W, 1132; 113, X, 1132 | > 
P: W, 1132; 113, X | > P: vs; 113, 151, X, 
1132/ S: Y, 1132 | > P: 113, X, 1132 > P: 
vi; 118, X, 1132/ S: W, 1132; Y, 1132) 
The when-it-was-the-next-day the when-he- 
said if-it-ran freight-train being-tomorrow 
really wasn’t-running-yet the freight-train 
223. ?at’u-qakil-ne’ k- #-la-?a:qalqo't (P: 
vi; 111, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 113, X) In- 


?e:?é: 
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deed I-told-him he-should-get-more-to-drink. 
(Chuckles) 

B. W.: 224. sa?n ka-min ?at’u-n-?aqallitk- 
?am-ci?t-e' (S: vo; 51, Y/ P: vi; 111, 121, 
X, 1172, 1111.2) But myself indeed I-make- 
it-nothing-any-more. 225. na _ taxa’ ?at 
#-lu?-ne’ k--?aqalknil-kc-a‘p (S: W; 
ve/ P: v:; 118, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 113, 
X, 11938, 1154.4) This then there-isn’t 
gelting-it-for-me. 226. ?at’u-n-?isniltinaxa?m- 
ne: (P: vy; 111, 121, X, 1111.1) Indeed’ I- 
walk-in-myself. 

(Pause) 

I, A.: 227. to-xa ma-k-in-la-?uk?q?al?in 
k- ¥-ala‘tiyqa‘tmiyit-mat ne k-in-la-tna- 
xam (P: ve; 12, 101, 112, 151, X/ O: 101, 
113, X, 1174 < P: W; 101, 112, 151, X) 
Just-about you-being-once-again staggering- 
with-it the you-coming-back-in-here. 

B. W.: 228. k- * -cilmiyit (P: 101, 113, X) 
Being night (= last night). 

I, A.: 229. hery (t) Yes. 

B. W.: 230. k-u-la-wam hu-qakil- ... 
(P: 101, 111, 151 > P: 111, 182 ...) J- 
coming-back I-did-... 

I. A.: 231. k-in-?upxa n’‘in-ya:-qake:-ke: 
ne’ k-in-la-wam? (P: 101, 112, X/ O: W; 
112, 161, X, 1112 < P: W; 101, 112, 151, 
W) Do-you-know the what-you-said _ the 
you-coming-back? 232. ma-n-qake:?-ne: k- 
in-c-la-qawxa'm ?in ?e°?é Fort Lawton 
?é Seattle (P: 12, 112, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 
112, 131, 151, X/ O: W; hesitation noises; 
W;; hesitation noise; W) You-did-say you- 
about-to-go-back-to this er, er, F. L. er, S. 

B. W.: 233. Seattle. 

I. A.: 234. °& (t) Hm. 

B. W.: 236. waha: n’o'-cxal-la-luqalqa:e- 
e & | Ps W; 1, 431,11, %, 11112) 
No the I’ll-go-back-differently. 236. cin’u- 
tin-st-la-qa:tmiyit-mal-ne’ (P: ve; 111, 123, 
141, 151, X, 1174, 1111.1) Only I-guess-I- 
was-staggering-with-it-again (= just feeling 
high). (Laughter) 287. c’u-ske?-ne- (P: 
v3; 111, X, 1111.1) And therefore-I-said-tt. 
(Laughter) 

(Short pause) 


B. W.: 238. hu-n-?upx-ne’ kaq?anxo: 
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ni?-s k-#-cilmiyit-s (P: 111, 121, X, 
1111.1/ O,: Y/ Og: W, 1132; 101, 113, X, 
1132) J-saw a-policemen the being-night 
(= last night). 239. #-n-?upx-ne ni?-s 
k-u-?in-mil k-#-?eqol-s (P: 113, 121, 
1111.1 < P: W, 1132; 101, 111, X, 1131/ 
O: 101, 113, X, 1132) He-saw the I-being 
drinking. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 240. k- #-?a:-qake (P: 101, 113, 
181, X) What-did-he-say? 

B. W.: 241. #-qaqo-qake-?-ne-”’ 
118, X, 1111.1) He-didn’t-say-anything! 

I. A.: 242. tax pal’in-l-tinmit-it *- 
qalsanwunmiyit ¥ -l-amat-ike-is Judge Rath 
(P: ve; va; 112, 122) X;, 141 < Pr 3, 
X || P: 113, 122, X, 1193, 1155.4/ S: W; W) 
Then really you-ought-to-be-put-in (jail) 
(Laughter) 7f-ii-is-thirty-days should-give-it- 
to-you J. R. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 243. hu-n-?asqkupqal?in-ne k- # - 
?a?-nam” (P: 111, 121, X, 1111.1/ O: 101, 
113, X, 1152.1) I-was-twice people-hunting! 
244. hu-n-?asqkupqal?in-ne’ k- #-?a?-nam 
k-u-c- ... (P: 111, 121, X, 1111.1/ O: 101, 
113, X, 1152.1 < P: 101, 111, 131...) I- 
was-lwice people-hunting I-about-to- . . . 245. 
?at c¢ #*-cmak?il-slawankikx-nap-ne’ qacc?- 
ala’ (P: vi; v3; 118, X, 1155.3, 1111.1/ S: 
Y) Indeed and bit-me-real-hard mosquitoes. 
246. -cmak?il-lu?-ne- qapsin (P: 113, X, 
1111.1/S: Y) There-wasn’t-at-all anything. 

B. W.: 247. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 248. hu-qalwiy-ne’ k-u-cxal-?ik 
?a‘quia’k (P: 111, X, 1111.1 P: 101, 131, 
X/ O: Y) I-thought I-about-to-eat meat. 

I. A.: 249. taxas toxa #-la-lu qacc?’ala 
(P: ve; ve; 118, X/ S: Y) Then almost 
(cough, cough) 7f-there-is-no-more mosquitoes. 

J. C.: 260. k-*-qaqa (P: 101, 113, X) 
Being-so. 251. taxas to-xa k- # -sl-camna- 
qapte:-k ne: qace?ala” (P: ve; v2; 101, 113, 
X,, 1182/ S: W; Y) Then just-about few- 
being-left mosquitoes! 

I. A.: 252. to-xa ma-k-#*-yunaqa’ (P: 
Vo; 12, 101, 118, X) Just-about there-being- 
a-lot. 

J. C.: 253. ¢ taxas to-xa * -lin-c-la-lu?- 
ne> (P: vs; v2; 118, 123, 131, 151, X, 1111.1) 
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And then just-about there-will-seem-to-be-no- 
more. 

B. W.: 264. xma-n-?upil-né: ne: qacc? ala 
ni?-s ¢ *-suka‘kate: (P: 11, 112, X, 1111.1/ 
Or We Yo <P W, 11922 ve; 113, X) You- 
should-kill the mosquitoes the and when- 
they-are-many. 255. taxas hin-cxat-qal?ik- 
ne’ ?a‘quiask (P: ve; 112, 181, X, 1111.1/ 


O: Y) Then you-will-have-to-eat meat. 
(Chuckle) 

I, A.: 256. (Mumble) 

J. C.: 257. exana: ni?-s hu ... ni?-s 
hu-n-?upit ne qace?ala‘*c ni?-s_ hu-n- 


?uk?kikitkin taxas ?at * -qo-qat?it?wunwu- 
ne’ k--mitiyax-na‘p (t || P: W, 1132; 
1M 22.3 We Te A 19, Ay «0: YX: 
vs |> P: W, 1133; 111, 121; X > P: vs; 
Vi; 118, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 113, X, 1154.3) 
Gee the if-I ... the if-I-kill the mosquitoes 
and the if-I-kill-one-of-them then indeed a- 
hundred-are-there biting-me. (Laughter) 

I. A.: 258. #-sakulile-k ... (P: 113, 
x, LESS 2 Baap 

J. C.: 259. taxas ni?-s’u-n-?upil taxas 
?at -lin-aqa?-ne’ k-#-cxa-na?t-a‘m (P: 
vai W, 1IS2Z 11 WS Pe va; 5113, 
198, X, 4444 < OPO, NS, X, NTL, 
1161.4) Then the if-I-killed-them then indeed 
there-seem-to-be-some_ telling-each-other. 260. 
txas ?at ... Pat ... Pat #-n-?uk?nil- 
mityax-nap-ne’ (P: ve; vi ...3 Vi -+-3 Vi3 
113, 121, X, 1155.3, 1111.1) Then indeed .. . 
indeed . . . indeed they-suddenly-bite-me. 

I. A.: 261. k- #-qo-qaqa‘p-s (P: 101, 113, 
X, 1132) Not-being-there. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 262. -lin- ... 
k-u-sl-?uktmanuk-nala?-is k- ¥ -qa?upxa 
ni?-s *-skikilakq?te-mu-l-is qapsin-s (P: 
113, 123 . . .; 118, 123, X, 1111.1 < P: 101, 
111, 141, X, 1151.1, 1182 < | P: 101, 113, X 
< P: W, 1132; 113, X,, 1181, 1141, 1132/ 
S: Y, 1132) They-seem ... they-seem-to- 
think us-being-crazy (Chuckle) not-knowing 
the if-is-being-talked-of something. 

B. W.: 263. k-#-wilqap-s qapsin-s (P: 
101, 113, X, 1132/ 8: Y, 1132) Being-big 
something. 


# -tin-qalwiy-ne- 
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I, A.: 264. tak k-*-sl-caquna-s (P: vo; 
101, 113, 151, X, 1132) Or being-small. 

J. C : 265. na?-s c ki-®-?in nev ?at *- 
ya‘-ki- ... ?itkn-il-ke’ wat?kum tak x*- 
qa?in .. . (O: W, 11382/ P: v3; 101, 113, X/ 
S: W; vi; 113, 161, 172, .. . X, 1141, 1112; 
Y || P: vo; 1138, X ...) Here and being the 
indeed where-is-done ball (basketball court) 
or if-it-isn’t . . .8 

Bc. W.: Oe. waha*’ #-qa7in-ne 
#-qa?in-ne...(...t|| P: 113, X, 1111.1 || 
Patis, A, Mails .....)...Novmnteint .... 

I, ADS. . Waha’ #-ya:-kil-?ik- 
it-ke: (... t || P: 113, 161, X, 1141, 1112) 
. . . No where-eating-is-done." 

B. W.: 268. ha: ne: pik?a°k (t || S: W; 
W) No the long-ago. (Giggle) 

(Two high school teachers are walking by) 

I. A.: 269. cin * -k?apaltiyax-nawas ne 
# -hake-ke’ (P: vo; 113, X, 1153.3/ S: 
W; 113, X, 1112) Only af-they-listen-to-us the 
two-walking-by. 

B. W.: 270. ?e: (t) Hm. 

J. C.: 271. -qa?upxa ka?a-s hu-n- 
?a-qakiy-ala?-is  hu-sta‘lakq?te’-mu-nala 
(P: 113, X < O: W, 1132/ P: 111, 121, 
181, X, 1151.2, 1182 <| 111, X,, 1181, 
1151.1) They-wouldn’t-know what we-would- 
be-saying (Laughter)  7f-we-were-talking- 
about-ihem. 

B. W.: 272. hu-sta‘takq?te’-mu-nala (P: 
111, X,, 1181, 1151.1) If-we-were-talking- 
about-them. 273. sa?n #-?umac-ne ni?-s 
k- ¥-qanalqayaqana ... (P: ve; 113, X, 
et = Few, 2: i, ta, a... 
But they-are-laughing the walking-past . . . 

J. C.: 274. *-lin-qalwiy-ne’ .. . (P: 113, 
123, X, 1111.1...) They-seem-to-think . . . 

B. W.: 276. ... ni?-s k-u-cxa-nala?-is 
(P:... W, 1132; 101, 111, X, 1151.1, 1132) 
... the we-talking. 

J. C.: 276. ne pik?a’k ... (S: W; W) 
The formerly ... 


13 Reference is to the locale of the conversation 
which was recorded in the basement of the Bon- 
ner’s Ferry high school. 

14 Sentences 266. and 267. were uttered simul- 
taneously. 
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B. W.: 277... . %-n-?in-ne’ ... (P: 118, 

It, Se tea). OR. Ss 
J. C.: 278. ... taxas *-sl-q?apilman- 


liknayit (P: ve; 118, 151, X) ... then 
(= now) tf-it-is-all-partitioned-off.' 

B. W.: 279. %¢° hu-n-?a:kickpami-k ne: 
?at ma-k-u-qawa-kax-ala (t || P: 111, 121, 
X,, 1182/ O: W; vi; 12, 101, 111, X, 1151.2) 
Hm I-remember the indeed we-coming-here. 

J. C.: 280. m: (t) Hm. 

I. A.: 281. m. (t) Hm. 

J. C.: 282. #-cmak?illak?tanagapli?it” 
(P: 118, X) The-place-would-look-very-dif- 
ferent-now! 

B. W.: 283. ?é (t) Hm. 

J. C.: 284. waikwa-s *-n-ulqa‘c-e 
k- ¥ -amko-q?uqut katwumla‘t (O: W, 1132/ 
P: 113, 121, X, 1111.2/ S: 101, 113, X; Y) 
Yesterday went-there (to the Kutenaz village) 
being-black robe (= the priest). 

I. A.: 285. ?& wiinam-s” * -cxanatkax- 
niy-am-ne’ (QO: hesitation noise; W, 1132/ 
P: 118, X, 1191.3, 1152.2, 1111.1) Er, 
(in the) morning people-were-confessing. 286. 
hu-n-?6:kilsagle’c-ne’ ne’ k--cxa-mal-il 
(P: 111, 121, X, 1111.1 < P: W; 101, 113, 
X, 1172, 1141) I-slept-all-through the being- 
talked-with (= praying, 1. e., mass). 

J. C.: 287. ka-min pal k-u-?in ke-?- # - 
so'k hu-qunax-e’ k-#-cxa-mal-il (S: 51, 
Y/ Ps vy; 101, 111, X/ O: 101, 118, X > 
P: 111, X, 1111.2/ O: 101, 113, X, 1174, 
1141) Myself really I-being being-good I-went- 
to being-talked-with. 

B. W.: 288. ne #-yi-sinwunikit-ke 
# -yi-sinwunikit-ke' ?é k-0-la-?uqo:xa‘m 
hu-litq?alt?in-ne’ k- #*-ta-cxa-mal (P: W; 
113, 162, X, 1112 | > P: 113, 162, X, 1112; 
hesitation noise | > < P: 101, 111, 151, 
X > P: 111, X, 1111.1/ O: 101, 113, X, 
1174) The how-long-it-has-been how-long-it 
has-been, er, my-going-back-in (the Army) 
I-never-was being-talked-with-again. 289. 
taxta ne’ k-u-cxal-la-c?ika‘m n’ * -o’san- 
miyit-ke- hu-tnaxa?m-ne- (P: v2; W; 101, 
111, 131, 151, X/ O: W; 113, X, 1112 > P: 

16 Reference to the former basketball court now 
broken up by walls. 
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111, X, 1111.1) Almost then I-about-to-come- 
back-again the when-il-is-today I-went-in. 
290. hu-n-?aq?tuqwakin-ikc-il-ne’ hu-cxa- 
natkaxa-mi-k c’u-n-?aq?tuqwakin-ike-il-ne: 
(P: 111, 121, X, 1198, 1141, 1111.1 || P: 
111, X, 1191.8, 1182 || P: vs; 111, 121, X, 
1193, 1114, 1111.1) J-was-given-communion 
I-confessed and I-was-given-communion. 291. 
hu-n-?in-nala?-ne' ke?-*-sok (P: 111, 
121, X, 1151.1, 1111.1/ O: 101, 113, X) 
We-were being-good. 292. tax n’o'-ya’- 
qanallaxam-ke’ ?a:kikiu?-nam __ txas-u’n- 
dk ?nitcukat-e- ?e?é ... (P: ve; W; 111, 
161, X, 1112/ O: Y,, 1152.2 > P: ve; 111, 121, 
X, 1111.2; hesitation noises) Then the as- 
soon-as-I-got-to people’s-town then I-imme- 
diately-took er, er... 

I. A.: 298. ... wu’o (O: Y) ... water 
(= liquor). 

B. W.: 294. wu?o (O: Y) Water (= 
liquor). 295. taxas hu-sta-Ha?e-qui-ne (P: 
vo; 111, X, 1111.1) Then I-started-to-drink. 
(Chuckle) 

J. C.: 296. ka?a-s ¢ k-in-?a:-qa‘nilwit- 
iy-at n’-ak ... n’ #-akil-wanaqna-nam- 
nam-ke: parsit (O: W, 1132/ P: vs; 101, 112, 
181, X, 1191.4, 1171.2 < P: W; 113, X 
.. +; Wy; 148; X, 19603) 11684, 1242 | 8: 
W) What and do-you-think-of the where- . . . 
the where-a-war-is-going-on-here Basil? 297. 
k-in-qalwiy  *-cxai-sl-wanaqna-nam-nam 
#-qawunike't (P: 101, 112, X < P: 113, 
131, 141, X, 1161.3, 1152.1 < P: 113, X) 
Do-you-think — there-would-be-a-war 1f-it-is- 
not-long-from-now? 

B. W.: 298. waha: (t) No. 

J. C.: 299. k-#-cxal-?o-nilqa Russia 
(P: 101, 113, 181, X/ S: W) About-to-be- 
afraid R. 

B. W.: 300. ni?-s c¢ k-u-?uqo-xa-mit 
txas *-cxal-?o'nil-ap-ne’ (P: W, 1132; vs; 
101, 111, X, 1131 > P: ve; 113, 131, X, 
1154.4, 1111.1) The and I-going-in they- 
will-be-scared-of-me. (Chuckles) 

I, A.: 301. taxa’s taxas * -sl-?uqowa‘kax- 
e passit (t || P: ve; 113, 151, X, 1111.2/ 
S: W) That’s-all then is-going-in- Basil. 
(Chuckles) 
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B. W.: 302. taxas (t) That’s-all. 

J. C.: 303. taxas (t) That’s-all. 

I. A.: 304. taxas (t) That’s-all. 

Il. J C.: 1. What are you going to do, 
where will you go?!® 

B. W.: 2. They say, they say I’ll be going 
across to the place they call Korea, that’s 
where I’ll go. 3. I don’t know (Laughter), 
I don’t know what it’ll be like. 

J. C.: 4. They’ll all be killed. 

B. W.: 5. I think so (Laughter). 

J. C.:6. Then do you know how long you 
will stay here, when you come back tomor- 
row, will you go back? 

B. W.: 7. Yes, tomorrow afternoon. 

J. C.:8. Where are you heading for? 

B. W.: 9. Spokane. 

J. C.: 10. Spokane? I mean, where will 
you go across from? 

B.W.:11. Er, er, we will go back the other 
way, by way of New York. 12. I don’t know, 
we are in the transport service. 13. We load 
airplanes. 14. Then we get... get... go- 
ing. 15. We don’t know what we carry. 

J. C.: 16. And how many days were you 
given for your trip back? 

B. W.: 17. Oh, thirteen. 

J. C.: 18. Thirteen? 

B. W.: 19. Uh huh. Soon my time will 
be up. 

J. C.: 20. Then you...you will be 
going back tomorrow. 

B. W.: 21. Uh huh. I’ll be leaving and 
going back to Spokane. 22. I’ll get on a 
plane again. 

J.C.: 23. Well, will you have a few drinks 
when you get back there? 

B. W.: 24. (Laugh) I ought to, if there 
is time, we should. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 25. That costs money. 

B. W.: 26. It’s worth feeling high, though, 
since it will be a long time before I come 
back again. 

J. C.: 27. But suppose you get caught. 

B. W.: 28. If I get caught, the er, er, 
M. P.’s will come and get me. 


16 The free translation is largely based on my 
informant’s translation. 
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J. C.: 29. What is it you have been eat- 
ing? 30. It looks like you have been eating 
huckleberries. 31. It’s all over your teeth. 

B. W.: 32. (Chuckle) That’s right. 33. 
Last night I ate huckleberries on my way 
back. 

J. C.: 34. Did they taste good? 

B. W.: 35. They did. 

J. C.: 36. You’ve made me hungry. 

(General Laughter) 

(Pause) 

B. W.: 37. When I went to see Paul he 
gave me some himself. 

I, tC. oh. 

B. W.: 39. When I went to his house at 
night he asked me if I wanted to eat some 
er, er, huckleberries. 40. He put them into 
a little cup and 41. I ate them. 

J. C.: 42. How much did he bring back? 

B. W.: 48. I don’t know. 

I. A.: 44. He said nine gallons. 

J. C.: 45. Nine! That’s quite a lot, if 
they are big. 

I, A.: 4. Yes. 

B. W.: 47. They were quite big, they 
sure were. 

J. C.: 48. Di... didn’t he say how high 
up they had to go (to pick the berries)? 

I. A.: 49. Down below. 

J. C.: 50. Down below is where they 
should be, about... 

I. A.: 61. Uh huh, they say that further 
up they are still green. 

J. C.: 52. Still green, yes, but there’s a 
lot of them. 

I. A.: 63. That’s just about it. 54. But 
he also said that there’s a lot of white 
people up there picking. 

J. C.: 65. I guess the white man is pretty 
bad. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 66. He’ll probably pick all of them. 

B. W.: 57. And what do you think, if 
they are around, there won’t be any left 
(when they are through). 

J. C.: 68. A bear could eat it off the 
bush. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 59. A chipmunk could eat it. 

I. A., B. W.: 60. (Mumble) 
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B. W.: 61. The chipmunk isn’t a bad 
animal. 

J. C.: 62. The sound it makes sounds all 
right. 

I. A.: 68. What does it sound like? 

J. C.: 64. Tsk, I don’t know (laughter) 
what it sounds like. (Pause) 

I. A.: 65. How much has he done? 

B. W.: 66. I don’t know. (Chuckle). 

I, A.: 67. It’s pretty hot. 

B. W.: 68. It sure is. (Laughter) 69. You 
should know that where I’ve just come from 
it’s pretty hot. 

J. C.: 70. The heat would soon get me 
down. (Chuckle) 

B. W.: 71. It could happen. 72. The heat 
would get you down. 73. When I was there, 
the heat was getting me down. 

J. C.: T4. Just about. 

B. W.: 75. But the colored people are 
walking around there. 76. They don’t 
care. 

J. C.: TT. That’s how it is, the colored 
people have been blackened by the heat. 
(Laughter) 78. You should have seen the 
river rising here, it sure was high. 

B. W.: 79. Yes. 

I. A.: 80. I was in jail then. 

B. W.: 81. What were you in jail for? 

I. A.: 82. Drinking on a highway. 

J. C.: 83. I bailed Isaac out. 84. I got 
him out and the next day I was drinking 
with him again. 

I. A.: 85. We had a gallon. 

B. W.: 86. Were there the two of you? 

J. C.: 87. We went back to the village 
at Bonner’s Ferry. 

I. A.: 88. There were only the two of us 
on the way back. 89. We drank and my 
friend took it again. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 90. I took it away and they were 
chasing me. 91. They had drunk it all up 
from me, and there was no more. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 92. The next day he sobered up in a 
sweathouse. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 93. That’s where I slept. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 94. He was taking a sweatbath. 

B. W.: 95. Did you sweat all night? 
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J. C.: 96. I was sweating all night while I 
was sleeping. (Chuckle) (Pause) 97. The 
water came up pretty high in district eleven 
[ep. fn. 9] 98. There was a washout at dis- 
trict twelve, er, no, nine, nine. 99. I don’t 
know about how many... 

I. A. 100. Two. 

J. C.: 101. Two. 

B. W.: 102. (Mumble) 

J. C.: 103. Way beyond there were quite 
a few washouts. (Pause) We said ‘“‘ass’’, 
that’s what we said [ep. fn. 10] (Laughter) 
(Mumble) (Laughter) 

B. W.: 105. I don’t know how itm... 
was here. 106. Over there the creeks ran 
dry. 107. It was really dry there. 

J. C.: 108. It must have been pretty hot 
there! 

B. W.: 109. It was pretty hot there. 

J. C2 Tae PGS: .. 

B. W.: 111. Where we used to go there 
was an eating place. 112. Out there there 
was a creek. 

I. A.: 118. Oh, there in Georgia. 

B. W.: 114. Uh huh, there was a creek 
there. 115.. We would play around there. 
116. We were playing in the water. 117. 
We were staying there, so we knew. 118. 
It had really got dry there. 119. There was 
no more water. 120. All over, where the 
little creeks had been, it was all the same. 
121. There was no water there anywhere, 
while I kept hearing what it was like here. 

J. C.: 122. It was just about all the time, 
just about that someone would... 

I, A.: 123. If it weren’t for the engineers, 
the town would have been flooded. 

J. C.: 124. But over at twelve nothing 
could be done about it. 125. That’s how it 
was, the creek just went over. 126. There 
were no washouts. 

I. A.: 127. At district eleven they had a 
bulldozer. 

J. C.: 128. Campbell really got himself 
fixed up. (Chuckles) 

B. W.: 129. Campbell must own every- 
thing. 

J. C.: 1380. He took everything. 131. Ali 
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was at ele...132. He got ahold of all the 
equipment there. 133. Then there was 
nothing left at twelve. 

I. A.: 133a. That’s what it was, that’s 
why there was no break at eleven. 

B. W.: 134. Someone should take Camp- 
bell out and...drown him. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 135. He should be duck . . . ducked 
head first. 

B. W.: 136. He should have his head 
washed. 

J. C.: 137. He should be bald-headed. 
(Laugh) 

I, A.: 138. Isn’t he bald? 139. I thought 
he was bald. 

. C.: 140. I don’t know... 
. W.: 141. No. 
. C.: 142. Actually... 
. W.: 148. Actually he isn’t bald. 
A.: 144. Well! 
. C.: 145. I don’t bother to look at 
him, so I don’t know. 146. But he doesn’t 
seem to be bald. 

I. A.: 147. They say your friend is bald. 

B. W.: 148. No. 

J. C.: 149. But little Simon is the only 
one who is bald. (Laughter) 

I. A.: 150. He should be listening now. 
(Laughter) 

B. W.: 151. He would know what you 
said. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 162. I know. 153. This is what I 
meant when...154. If he listened, he 
would know that he is bald. 155. When he 
plays the stickgame, he never guesses 
right. 156. If he had hair (Laughter), if he 
had hair, whenever he points he would 
guess both. 

B. W.: 157. I often think about how the 
stickgame is played. 158. Whenever I lie 
in my bed I start singing. (Chuckles) 

I. A.: 159. Same with me, when I was in 
Japan. 

J. C.: 160. I have never yet seen the 
stickgame played. 

B. W.: 161. Well, but they used to... 

I. A.: 162. In Worley (Ida.) 

J. C.: 163. People used to play it 
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I. A.: 164. In er, er, Missoula. 

J. C.: 165. Do you mean ‘Sucker’ 
(Kutenai name of Missoula, Mont.)? 

(Laughter) 


(Pause) 
J. C.: 166. I went out to eat some blue- 
berries (saskatoons). 167. They tasted 


pretty good. 168. And I thought that some 
time I would also like to eat some huckle- 
berries... 

B. W.: 169. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 170. It isn’t far. 

J. C.:171. It is far. 172. If I started walk- 
ing there, by the time I got there I would 
be so tired from walking that I could... 
I couldn’t get up there. 

I. A., B. W.: 173. (Mumble) 

I. A.: 174. Er, well, well, one day you'll 
be there and then you'll eat some. 

J. C.: 176. Then do you think I just 
got through saying I would stay there... 
there... there till I got old? (Chuckles) 

B. W.: 176. If you want it that way, you 
can have it. 177. You could grow old there. 
(Chuckle) 

J. C.: 178. Matthias got scared and left 
when we were getting ready to talk. (Laugh- 
ter) 

I. A.: 179. Where did he go? 

B. W.: 180. To the er, er, Post Office. 

J. C.: 181. He means the place where 
the letters are. 

I. A.: 182. (Cough, cough) He went to 
Seattle, that’s where he said he had come 
back from, he made four dollars a day. 

B. W.: 183. Four. 

I. A.: 184. He came back without... 
he came back on a freight train. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 185. In the morning he was on 
his way back, he was coming back. 186. 
I asked him how he had come back. 187. 
He said by freight train. 188. And I asked 
him if he had slept any. 189. He said no. 
190. And there...there were no flatcars, 
if there was one... there was one boxcar, 
but it was all loaded up with iron, so there 
was no place for him to sleep. 
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I. A.: 191. Did he leave again right after 
coming back? 

J. C.: 192. Well, he left soon again. 

(Pause) 

J. C.: 198. He said, er, Zachary and 
Justin, er, Francis’ son. 

B. W.: 194. Uh huh. 

I. A.: 195. People said that some time 
ago, they had come... 

J. C.: 196. He (Matthias) said they 
(Zachary and Justin) had been there (in 
Spokane). 197. He said they were going to 
come back with him. 198. They were about 
to come back with him and er, er, were 
waiting for the freight train and it took a 
long time. 199. And when it didn’t come the 
two of them went back (to town from the 
freightyard), but he waited some more and 
when it came back, he got on. 

I. A.: 200. He must have been hungry. 

J. C.: 201. It isn’t hard to tell when one 
is hungry, when I... 

B. W.: 202. When there is nothing to 
eat, you know what it is like. (Laughter) 

I. A.: 203. When we came back from Spo- 
kane. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 204. You know what it’s like when 
you’re hungry. 205. You can definitely feel 
it in your belly. 

I. A.: 206. I have felt it, and that’s 
why I didn’t go anywhere this year. 207. 
Wherever I go, when I go to work, and 
when I work, I go broke, and I... (Laugh- 
ter) 

B. W.: 208. I remember when the two of 
us had to walk back. 

J. C.: 209. There had been a washout 
here. 210. There had been a washout and 
the trains were... er, er, were not running. 
211. The freight trains weren’t running. 
212. I was really glad then that there are 
hobos. 213. When they are broke... 

B. W.: 214. Uh huh. 

J. C.: 215. They are working. 216. They 
have money, then er, er, they drink and 
they are broke. 217. Then when the freights 
are not running any more they have no 
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way to get back. 218. Then they can’t go 
back any more, they can’t go anywhere. 
219. And I was pleased with it. 220. I went 
over to them and he pulled out a bottle. 
221. He let me have some liquor and he 
drank with me. 222. The next day, he 
said, the freights would run again, but the 
next day the freight still wasn’t running. 
223. Then I told him to get more to drink. 
(Chuckles) 

B. W.: 224. As for me, I just don’t care 
any more. 225. Right now I have nobody 
to get it for me. 226. I just walk in myself. 

(Pause) 

I. A.: 227. Well, you were feeling high 
again for a change when you came back to 
my house. 

B. W.: 228. Last night? 

I. A.: 229. Yes. 

B. W.;: 230. When I come back I did... 

I. A.: 231. Do you know what you said 
when you came back? 232. You said you 
were about to go back to er, er, Fort Law- 
ton, er, to Seattle. 

B. W.: 233. Seattle? 

I. A.: 234. Uh huh. 

B. W.: 235. No, I’ll go back the other 
way. 236. I must have been feeling high. 
(Laughter) 237. And that’s why I said it. 
(Laughter) 

(Short pause) 

B. W.: 238. I saw a policeman last night. 
239. He saw me drink. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 240. What did he say? 

B. W.: 241. He didn’t say anything! 

I. A.: 242. Then you should have been 
put in jail (Laughter), thirty days, if 
Judge Rath gives it to you. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 243. I went hunting twice! 244. 
I went hunting twice and I was going to... 
245. I got bitten up real hard by mosqui- 
toes. 246. Otherwise there was nothing at 
all. 

B. W.: 247. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 248. I thought I was going to eat 
some meat. 
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I. A.: 249. Now (cough, cough) there are 
almost no more mosquitoes. 

J. C.: 260. That’s right. 251. There are 
not too many mosquitoes left! 

I. A.: 252. There used to be a lot of them. 

J. C.: 253. And now there don’t seem to 
be so many any more. 

B. W.: 264. You should kill the mosqui- 
toes when there is a lot of them. 255. Then 
you will have meat to eat. (Chuckle) 

I. A.: 256. (Mumble) 

J. C.: 257. Gee, when I...when I’m 
killing mosquitoes, if I kill one of them, 
there’s a hundred of them biting me. 
(Chuckle) 

I. A.: 268. Buy... 

J. C.: 259. When I’m killing them, they 
seem to be telling each other. 260. Then 
they come after me to bite me. 

I. A.: 261. It doesn’t matter. (Laughter) 

J. C.: 262. They seem...they might 
think that we are crazy, (Chuckle) they 
don’t know what we’re talking about. 

B. W.: 263. Something big. 

I. A.: 264. Or something small. 

J. C.: 265. This here is the place where 
they play basketball, or if it isn’t... [ep. 
fn. 13]. 

B. W.: 266....No, it isn’t, it isn’t... 

I. A.: 267....No, it’s the cafeteria 
[ep. fn. 14]. 

B. W.: 268. No, that was long ago. 
(Giggle) (Two high school teachers are 
walking by) 

I, A.: 269. I wonder if these two walking 
by are listening to us. 

B. W.: 270. Uh huh. 

J. C.: 271. They wouldn’t know what we 
are saying (Laughter) if we are talking 
about them. 

B. W.: 272. If we are talking about them. 
273. But those people walking by are laugh- 
ing. 

J. C.: 274. Maybe they think... 

B. W.: 276. ... that we are talking. 

J. C.: 276. Previously .. . 
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J. C.: 278....it is all partitioned off 
[ep. fn. 15]. 

B. W.: 279. Uh huh, I remember when we 
used to come here. 

J. C.: 280. Uh huh. 

I. A.: 281. Uh huh. 

J. C.: 282. The place really looks differ- 
ent now! 

B. W.: 283. Uh huh. 

J. C.: 284. Yesterday the priest came to 
the village. 

I. A.: 285. Er, there was confession in 
the morning. 286. I overslept mass. 

J. C.: 287. Me, I was good, I went to 
mass. 

B. W.: 288. Ever since, ever since, er, 
I went back into the Army, I haven’t 
been to mass. 289. Then when I was on my 
way back today, I went in. 290. I took 
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communion, I confessed and I took com- 
munion. 291. We were good boys. 292. 
Then as soon as I got to town, I immedi- 
ately had some er, er... 

I. A.: 298. liquor. 

B. W.: 294. Liquor. 295. Then I started 
to drink. (Chuckle) 

J. C.: 296. What do you think, will 
there... will there be a war, Basil? 297. 
Do you think there will be war soon? 

B. W.: 298. No. 

J. C.: 299. Russia will be afraid. 

B. W.: 300. With me going in, they’ll 
be scared of me. (Chuckles) 

I. A.: 301. That’s all, then Basil is going 
in. 

B. W.: 302. That’s all. 

J. C.: 303. That’s all. 

I. A.: 304. That’s all. 
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1. In this paper we are concerned with 
the ends of translation in a two-fold sense. 
First, we shall consider the purpose of the 
translator in making the translation and, 
second, we shall discuss the end-product of 
translation, particularly the problem of the 
equivalence of messages in the languages in 
question. 


2. While the intent of the translator in 
every instance is probably to translate the 
text or utterance as accurately as possible, 
his purpose in undertaking his task as well 
as the nature of the material with which he 
deals may vary. Differences in purpose and 
material may affect both the character of 
the end-product and the process of translat- 
ing itself. Moreover, the nature of the mate- 
rial may influence, or even determine the 
purpose. However, we shall address our- 
selves here primarily to the translator’s aim 
and discuss differences in the material and 
in the translating process only incidentally. 

Although there are undoubtedly others, 
four major aims will be discussed below in 
some detail. These are tentatively desig- 
nated PRAGMATIC, AESTHETIC-POETIC, LIN- 
GUISTIC, and ETHNOGRAPHIC aims. The 
same material approached with these vari- 
ous goals in mind may yield different trans- 
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lations, but given the translator’s aim they 
may nevertheless be equally valid. 


2.1. In pragmatic translation, the purpose 
is essentially to translate a message as effi- 
ciently and as accurately as possible. The 
emphasis is on the content of the message 
as such rather thay on its aesthetic form, 
grammatical form or the cultural context, 
all of which are subsidiary to the practical, 
matter-of-fact goal. Instructions, explana- 
tions, directions (such as those given in 
several languages on dress patterns or 
packaged goods), scientific treatises, govern- 
ment documents and communiqués lend 
themselves quite naturally to pragmatic 
translation, but myths and tales, literary 
works or folklore may be similarly treated. 


2.2. If, on the other hand, the translator’s 
purpose is aesthetic-poetic, while content 
obviously is not ignored, express considera- 
tion is given to the literary or aesthetic form 
of the message in both languages. Paren- 
thetically, however, it may be noted that 
the aesthetic form of the original is all too 
frequently sacrificed to the prevailing 
literary mode—witness the many versions 
in both poetry and prose of the works of 
certain Greek and Roman poets. 

Of the several aims, the aesthetic-poetic 
is the most difficult of realization and the 
most demanding of the translator’s art and 
skills. He is subject to the twin constraints 
of form and meaning, and if the translator 
is sensitive to the demands of his task, 
maintaining proper balance between the 
two may be the source of no little anguish. 
Marianne Moore has testified to this in 
connection with her labors on a recent 
translation of The Fables of LaFontaine.! 


1 Lewis Nichols, Talk with Marianne Moore, 
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The elements of poetic or aesthetic ex- 
pression—rime, meter, imagery, metaphor, 
onomatopoeia, style and the like—as well 
as the particular form into which the work 
is cast, are precisely those aspects of lan- 
guage which are most resistant to trans- 
lation. In large measure these elements 
partake of the unique qualities of the indi- 
vidual language (and, one might add, the 
culture) with which they are inextricably 
intermingled. Thus, to attempt to translate 
James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake into Nav- 
aho would be patently absurd. For to 
bring about the wedding of expressive form 
and substance in such a manner that a 
translation truly reflects the original, 
whether it be Dante’s Divine Comedy, a 
Navaho chant, or magical formulae of the 
Dobuans or Trobrianders, is no small ac- 
complishment. Assuredly, the French epi- 
grammatist had an aesthetic aim in mind 
when he said, “traduire c’est 4 trahir’’. 


2.3. Ethnographic translation is con- 
cerned primarily with the explication, 
either in annotation or in the translation 
itself, of the cultural context of the message 
in the source language.? A secondary goal 
is the specification and explanation of dif- 
ferences in meaning between apparently 
equivalent elements of messages in the 
two lJanguagés, particularly with those 
differences that may be masked by other 
forms of translation. It may be noted that 
the over-all purpose of ethnographic trans- 
lation is closely akin to that of ethnolinguis- 
tics. 

The writer recalls a Plains Indian poem 
or war song quoted with visible emotion by 
Ralph Linton in an anthropology class a 
good many years ago: 

The bleached skulls of young men 
Lie in the new grasses of spring. 





New York Times Book Review, May 16, 1954, p. 
30. 

2For an example of this approach, see Ella 
Deloria, Short Dakota Texts, Including Con- 
versations, IJAL 20.17-22 (1954). 
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With strong white teeth they grin 

At death and the riding sun. 

How beautiful they are to behold !* 
Translation of this poem into what might 
pass for free verse may satisfy an aesthetic- 
poetic aim, yet its full significance is lost 
unless one understands the value placed 
upon warfare by the Plains Indians and the 
prestige accorded the young warrior for 
whom to be killed in combat with a hated 
enemy was truly to die a glorious death. 

But ethnographic translation is not 
limited to placing a message within its 
broader cultural context; it also figures in a 
finer-grained approach. In the process 
of transcoding one is frequently called upon 
to supply supposedly equivalent terms for 
traits that are analogous rather than iden- 
tical in the two cultures. While in most con- 
texts the meaning will not be materially 
affected by this translator’s fiction, in others 
the difference between, say, poison (potas- 
sium cyanide) and ‘‘poison” (a compound of 
human exuviae and innocuous herbs) may 
be crucial, and its specification becomes im- 
portant. 

A similar problem is encountered when 
dealing with generalizing concepts if there 
are no equivalent terms that encompass the 
same range of phenomena. For example, 
reptile in English subsumes a variety of 
animals that are differently categorized in 
numerous other languages. 

Another problem, which like the above is 
common to all forms of translation, is faced 
when dealing with words which cannot be 
satisfactorily translated by a single word 
or, in some cases, by a circumlocutory 
phrase. For example, the German word 
Schadenfreude has no English equivalent, 
but may perhaps be adequately translated 
by the phrase “pleasure in another’s mis- 
fortune’. However, the Comanche word 
puha, which refers roughly to the super- 

3The writer has been unable to locate the 
source of this poem. It is quoted (or rewritten) 


from a faulty memory, but the writer believes the 
spirit of this version is true to the original. 
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natural or to powers emanating from the 
supernatural which may be bestowed upon 
an individual, cannot be easily paraphrased 
in English. An extended commentary would 
be required to translate this concept in a 
manner consistent with an ethnographic 
aim. The reader will have little difficulty in 
supplying additional examples. 


2.4. The essential aim in linguistic trans- 
lation, whatever the ultimate form the 
translation may take, is to identify and 
assign equivalent meanings to the constit- 
uent morphemes of the source language. 
Interest centers on structural or grammat- 
ical form. Linguistic translation thus in- 
volves a kind of comparative linguistic 
anatomy well exemplified in Voegelin’s 
analytic approach in his paper elsewhere in 
this issue on multiple stage translation, 
wherein he makes explicit steps in the proc- 
ess of translation which other translators 
having somewhat different aims do not 
specify. 

When the aim is primarily linguistic, the 
resulting translation is frequently in the 
form commonly designated “literal” or 
‘“interlinear’’, as compared with a so-called 
“free” translation. Morphemes, words, or 
larger segments (which may consist of 
metaphorical or idiomatic expressions) are 
often sequentially translated into their 
nearest equivalents, thus preserving the 
original word order and, presumably, the 
flavor of the original message. This proce- 
dure of course serves a legitimate linguistic 
purpose. However, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that it may result in a kind of pseudo- 
translation which can be as misleading as 
an overly free translation. For example, the 
lay reader may gain serious misconceptions 
about the language in question, especially 
if it is that of a pre-literate people, when he 
inevitably compares such a translation with 
his own language, say, English. Certainly 
an utterance that is in accordance with 
good usage in the original language deserves 
to be translated into equally acceptable 
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form in the second language. Moreover, 
some of the statements about the habitual 
modes of thought or the world view of a 
people made on the basis of inferences from 
language by such writers as Lee and Whorf* 
appear to the writer to be derived from half- 
translations, or to stem from a preoccupa- 
tion with what one might call ‘“grammat- 
ical meaning”. 

In actual practice the four aims of trans- 
lation identified and briefly discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs occur in a mixed 
rather than a pure form. It is primarily a 
matter of the translator’s emphasis rather 
than of his exclusive attention to a single 
purpose. In pragraatic translation emphasis 
falls on the content of the message and the 
transfer of information as such; in aesthetic- 
poetic translation the concern is with aes- 
thetic form and the communication of ex- 
pressive or affective elements of the mes- 
sage; the ethnographic aim is to elucidate 
differences in cultural context and in 
meaning; and in linguistic translation atten- 
tion is paid primarily to structural or gram- 
matical form. 

Ethnographic and linguistic translations, 
as the terms suggest, reflect in part the more 
narrowly technical interests of the transla- 
tor—the former of anthropologists and the 
latter of linguists. Their apprgach to the 
material to be translated is in large measure 
dictated by these interests, while that of the 
translator having a pragmatic or aesthetic- 
poetic purpose is probably determined in 
greater measure by the nature of the mate- 
rial itself. 


3.0. The point was made in the first sec- 
tion of this paper that the same materiai 
approached with different aims may yield 
somewhat variant translations. Neverthe- 
less, within such limits as may be imposed 


4See D. D. Lee, A Primitive System of Values, 
Philosophy of Science, 7:355-378 (1940), pp. 356- 
365; and Benjamin Lee Whorf, Four Articles on 
Metalinguistics, Foreign Service Institute, De- 
partment of State (Washington, D. C., 1950). 
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by any given aim, there is a common desire 
to achieve an accurate translation. It may 
also be observed that aesthetic-poetic, 
ethnographic, and linguistic translations 
are in a sense all embroideries upon this 
essentially pragmatic goal. There then 
remains in the final portion of this paper to 
consider the general problem of translation 
equivalence. 

Briefly stated, the task of the translator 
is to decode a message presented in one 
code, which we may designate code A (or 
FL), and encode that message in a second 
code, code B (or TL), so that the two mes- 
sages are equivalent, or more accurately, 
approximate equivalence. Perfect equiva- 
lence, in the sense that the messages evoke 
identical responses® in the speakers of the 
two languages, is probably impossible of 
attainment except perhaps in brief prag- 
matic messages. To achieve absolute equiv- 
alence in this process of transcoding pre- 
supposes an identity of cultural or socially 
shared experience between the two speech 
communities. Unless one subscribes to the 
view that two groups can have identical 
cultures yet speak different languages, this 
state of affairs is a virtual contradiction in 
terms. It seems to the writer that many of 
the more subtle problems of translation are 
obscured or glossed over by the fact that 
most translations with which we are fa- 
miliar are from FL Indo-European to TL 
Indo-European, whose speakers share in 
large measure a common cultural heritage. 

The attitudes and values, the experience 
and tradition of a people, inevitably be- 
come involved in the freight of meaning 
carried by a language. In effect, one does 
not translate LANGUAGES, one translates 
CULTURES. Ethnography may, in fact, be 
thought of as a form of translation. That 
it is possible to translate one language into 
another at all attests to the universalities 


5 Response is used here in the sense it is cus- 
tomarily used in psychology to refer not only to 
overt behavior, but also to cognitive and affective 
reactions. 
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in culture,* to common vicissitudes of human 
life, and to the like capabilities of men 
throughout the earth, as well as to the 
inherent nature of language and the char- 
acter of the communication process itself; 
and, a cynic might add, to the arrogance of 
the translator. 

It follows from the above that the ideal 
translator should, among other qualifica- 
tions, be equally proficient in the languages 
concerned, and that he be BICULTURAL as 
well as BILINGUAL.’ Although their scholar- 
ship may be impeccable and their spiritual 
homes indeed be in the civilizations of an- 
tiquity, translators of the classics or of 
other documents in noncontemporary lan- 
guages must necessarily work with the dis- 
advantage of not having had direct contact 
with a living language and a living culture. 

In spite of the various difficulties standing 
in the way of translation that we have thus 
far discussed in this paper, the fact remains 
that information 1s effectively communi- 
cated across language barriers—intentions 
of speakers expressed in one language ARE 
capable of being expressed in another 
language so that they are comprehended 
and appreciated. If there is a loss of in- 
formation in this process of switching codes, 
it must be remembered that much informa- 
tion is also lost in messages transmitted 
between members of the same speech com- 

6 For a discussion of universal categories of 
culture see G. P. Murdock, The Common De- 
nominator of Cultures, in The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, editor (1945); 
and Clyde Kluckhohn, Universal Categories of 
Culture, in Anthropology Today (1953). 

7™Whether it is possible to maintain equal 
fluency in two or more languages simultaneously 
in a single human nervous system is a moot 
question. For a discussion of this point and of 
compound and coordinate language systems and 
their relation to translation the reader is referred 
to the section, Second Language Learning and 
Bilingualism, by Susan M. Ervin and Charles E. 
Osgood in Psycholingutstics: A Survey of Theory 
and Research Problems, C. E. Osgood and T. A. 
Sebeok, editors, Memoir 10, IJAL, Indiana Uni- 


versity Publications in Anthropology and Lin- 
guistics (1954). 
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munity, particularly if they belong to dif- 
ferent sub-cultures or status groups. 


3.1. When the intentions of a speaker 
encoded in a message in language A are 
commensurate with the significance of the 
message for the hearer when transcoded 
into language B, we have FUNCTIONAL 
EQUIVALENCE and the foregoing may be 
taken as an operational definition of trans- 
lation equivalence. However, functional 
equivalence like absolute equivalence ap- 
pears to be a goal which in actual practice 
is only infrequently achieved. 


3.2. The correspondence between mes- 
sages purportedly the same in two languages 
is in most cases probably a matter of de- 
gree. Following the definition given above, 
it may be possible to arrive at a measure of 
the degree of correspondence between 
similar messages. For example, a set of 
directions, selected so that readily ob- 
servable actions would be required to carry 
them out, might be presented to matched 
groups of monolingual speakers and the 
differences in their performance compared. 
In such an experiment, it would of course 
also be important to note differences in 
performance within the two groups of 
speakers. 

Appropriate tests, such as the semantic 
differential developed by Charles E. Osgood. 
and his students at the University of Illi- 
nois,® might also be devised to determine 
the degree of correspondence between non- 
pragmatical utterances in which connota- 
tive meaning figures to a greater degree. 


8In this connection see Harold Hickerson, 
Glen D. Turner, and Nancy P. Hickerson, Testing 
Procedures for Estimating Transfer of Informa- 
tion among Iroquois Dialects and Languages, 
IJAL 18.1-8 (1952). It may be noted that the 
methods employed in these tests are related to the 
procedure of serial translation described in 3.4 
below. 

9See Charles E. Osgood, The Nature and 
Measurement of Meaning, Psychological Bulletin, 
49.197-237 (1952). 
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One might hypothesize that the degree of 
correspondence between translated mes- 
sages will vary inversely with the amount 
of connotative meaning or associational 
loading of the constituent words in the 
messages. Stated differently, one might 
predict greater disparity between messages 
at the aesthetic-poetic end of the scale than 
at the pragmatic end. 

The problem of message equivalence may 
also be approached from the point of view 
of the translator without reference to his 
audience. If there is consensus or a high 
level of agreement among a number of 
competent translators on a single version, 
one might assume that it is an accurate 
translation. Consensus is, after all, the ul- 
timate arbiter of linguistic usage. 


3.3. Back-translation affords another test 
of internal consistency. In this process a 
message in code A is translated into code B 
by one person, then retranslated intc code 
A by another person and the retranslated 
message compared with the original. If 
there are discrepancies between the two 
versions in code A, they are presumably 
diagnostic of trouble-points in the process 
of transcoding. Certain of these discrepan- 
cies, however, may be due to the use of al- 
ternative forms which do not necessarily 
affect the import of the message. 


3.4. Various changes which may yield 
interesting experimental results may be 
rung upon the device of back-translation. 
Two of these, mentioned in Voegelin’s paper 
on multiple stage translation, are what 
might be designated SERIAL TRANSLATION 
and PARALLEL TRANSLATION. In the former a 
message in code A is translated successively 
into codes B, C, D, etc. and if desired, back 
into code A. Serial translation, as Voegelin 
suggests in his paper, has frequently been 
used by anthropologists working with 
monolingual informants in such places as 
West Africa, Mexico or South America, and 
using interpreters bilingual in the native 
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language and in French, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese. There are, of course, obvious hazards 
in such a procedure and extra precautions 
must be taken to check texts or ethnographic 
materials obtained in this fashion. 

Parallel translation involves the transla- 
tion of one language into two or more re- 
lated languages, say, English into Comanche, 
Shoshone, and Southern Paiute. Comparison 
of the translations in the several target 
languages may reveal significant and sys- 
tematic differences in the way English is 
handled at both the grammatical and se- 
mantic levels. For example, English tenses 
may be differently construed and English 
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meanings variously interpreted in the several 
related languages. 

In this paper undue emphasis has perhaps 
been placed on obstacles in the path of 
accurate and facile translation. However, 
translation is not a mere mechanical process 
which when once set in train proceeds by 
identical stages from diverse beginnings to 
identical ends. Equivalent words, phrases or 
constructions are not réady at hand and 
ripe for the plucking. Whatever the purpose 
with which the task is approached, transla- 
tion is a cr ative process which in all but 
its simplest forms presents a real challenge 
to him who would undertake it. 








NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Guarani Sounp SysTEM 
ELIZABETH ULDALL 


Two texts in Guarani have appeared in 
recent years in Le Maitre Phonétique. One, 
recorded by me, is much affected by Span- 
ish (No. 91, 1949, p. 3); the other, by Ivar 
Dahl (No. 99, 1953, p. 7), is not mixed 
with Spanish. These seem to have escaped 
the notice of Americanists, judging from 
Mr. Garvin’s review of Father Guasch’s 
grammar and dictionary (IJAL 19.156-159, 
1953). I should like to add some remarks 
to the very short notes accompanying these 
texts. 

The list of symbols in thick type in the 
earlier article is a phonemic inventory. 

Vowels: (referred to Daniel Jones’ 
cardinal vowels) fir, er, at, Or, ur, 3, ir, 
Gr, at, Sr, tir, i]. [i] is a close central, not 
back, vowel, with lip-spreading. [e] breath- 
group-final is more open than non-final 
[e], but not so open as cardinal [e]. The 
close vowels, when breath-group-final, often 
end in a noticeable voiceless fricative, e.g. 
[nati’u@] mosquito. 

Consonants: [p, t, k, ?, J, m, n, p, n, 
mb, nd, nt, ng, v ~ 8, 7, s, §, h, r, I]. With 
some speakers the [r] before nasalized vowels 
is a retroflex flap; otherwise it is an alveolar 
flap. The prenasalization of [mb, nd, ng] 
is not very apparent initially in a breath- 
group. [8] and the [b] of [mb] can of course 
be combined as the intervocalic and post- 
nasal variants of [b] if [mb] is considered a 
consonant-group. The same is true of [y] 
and [ng]. 

The sound Garvin lists as [%] is a voiced 
palatal plosive, [j]. Father Guasch probably 
equates it with Argentine or Paraguayan 
Spanish y as in ya (usually, but inaccurately, 
rendered [3] or [d3] by South Americans). 
See, for example, Juan de Bianchetti’s 
Grammatica Guarani (Buenos Aires, 1944): 
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‘la y tiene el mismo sonido que nosotros 
le damos en nuestra peculiar pronunciacion 
castellana’. I may add that there is no 
trace of prenasalization of [j]. 

The glottal stop is unstable. I find in 
my notes: [mbaa’po, mba?a’po], [mba’e{a, 
mba’?efa], [mba’ere, mba’?ere], [ko’ana, 
ko’?anga]. Mr. Dahl’s text furnishes two 
examples of [?] immediately before nasals, 
which I did not encounter. I find however 
an entry [e?’ri-]. I also find alternative 
pronunciations [am’?e] and [ame’?e], which 
may indicate that when the glottal stop 
appears next to a consonant there is an 
alternative pronunciation with two iden- 
tical vowels separated by a glottal stop. 

There is an [ng] parallel with the other 
prenasalized stops: e.g. [ka’ngiie] bone, 
[ine?e’ngu] dumb person, [a’mongote] to- 
wards something at a distance. [ng] is rare 
initially, but there is a form [nga’?u] if zt 
should happen that..., ojala.... [ng] is 
usually followed by back vowels, but I 
have seen a form which, if I follow that 
orthography correctly (no two writers or 
printers use the same orthography), would 
be pronounced [nemonge’ta] conversation. 

I am not sure whether [n] and [ng] repre- 
sent two phonemes or one. I was told that 
[yn] in place of [ng] was old-fashioned, but 
two young speakers (R and N), both living 
in the capital, gave the following variants: 
R. [a’nti], N. [a’ngtti] near: R. [ko’?angal, 
N. [ko’ana] now. Dahl’s text gives [ana] 
now and [ha’nga] for. My Guarani diction- 
ary, Mayans’, uses an _ orthographical 
device in writing the Guarani for ahora 
which it uses nowhere else, a gh which 
presumably stands for [n]: aghaé. For cerca 
and para the dictionary indicates a medial 
[y]; perhaps some of the phonetic [n]’s 
are the product of phonemic [y] in the neigh- 
borhood of nasalized vowels. 
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[v ~ 6] is unstable between vowels. I 
have in my notes both [’pea] and [’peva] 
this, [tua’anga] and [tuva’nga] stepfather, 
and was told that this variation was well 
known. 

[y] occurs for example in ['siva’yo] north 
wind, {’oya] house, and [/yviipe] below. Father 
Guasch presumably follows Spanish or- 
thographical custom in representing this, 
so that Garvin’s doubtful ‘megya, defec- 
tuoso, D 166’ represents a [y]. 

[l] occurs in Spanish loans, in some place 
names, e.g. Lambare, and in onomatopoeia, 
e.g. [opele’le] rustle, [yiili’li] noise of water 
on rocks. Early borrowings may have [r] for 
Spanish [l]: [me’ro] from melén. Restivo’s 
edition of Padre Montoya’s 17th century 
grammar has this to say about what hap- 
pened to Spanish words in Guarani: ‘No 
tiene esta lengua F, ni L, ni Jota, y usan 
en las palabras que ellos no tenian, por la 
F la P y dicen Pabia por Fabian; por la L 
usan la R, no dicen: Pilato, sino Piratu, 
y por la Jota usan le Ch y dicen: Chua por 
Juan. Las dos Il las suplen con la y conso- 
nante, pues dicen: casuya [kasuja] por 
casulla; cabayu [kafa’yu] por caballo’. The 
last example also shows stress change; the 
general tendency in Guarani is to stress the 
final syllable of a word. 

All the oral vowels occur as syllables 
without a preceding consonant. In my 
notes only nasalized e, a, and o follow this 
pattern, but I see that the set is complete 
in examples drawn from Father Guasch’s 
dictionary and grammar. The nasalized 
vowels occur much less frequently than 
the oral ones; the proportion is roughly 
one to ten. 

Of vowel combinations in one syllable I 
have the following: [ai], [ei], [oi], [ui], [3], 
fail, foil, [2], fat], (ial, fal, He), [ai], [tel, 
fia], [tii], [ai], [tia], and [iai] (only after 
{k]). Dahl’s text adds an [ati] which I had 
not observed. 

From a chart of syllables drawn from my 
notes I conclude that: [mb, nd, ng, 3] are 
not followed by nasalized vowels, [i] does 
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not occur after [ng] or [yn] or [y], [nt] occurs 
only with [e] in [nte] solo and its derivatives, 
and there are no examples of [I] or [y] before 
nasalized vowels. 

Prenasalized plosives may not begin two 
successive syllables. For instance, the [mo-] 
form of the causative prefix is used and not 
the [mbo-] form if the next syllable begins 
with [mb, nd] or [ng]. So: [pu’pu] hervir, 
[mbopu’pu] hacer hervir, but [mbare’te] 
fuerte, [mombare’te] reforzar. The matter 
is actually somewhat more complicated as 
the following examples show: [mbo-] + 
[pe] flat = [mo’mbe] flatten, [mbo-] + [ke] 
sleep = [mo’nge] put to sleep, [mbo-] + 
[tiki] drop, dribble = [mondi’ki] make drib- 
ble. There is a choice of [mombitu’?u] or 
{mbopitu’?u] aliviar, refrigerar, but not 
[{mbombo-] or any other such sequence. 

An example of the influence of Spanish on 
the grammar of Guarani is the now common 
addition of [-pe] ({-me] in the example 
cited because of the nasalized vowel in 
[{mita]) to correspond to the Spanish a 
with a person as direct object: see [fe 
ai nupa pe mitame] I punished that child, 
where pure Guarani would have [Se ai nupa 
pe mité]. Another bit of Spanish influence, 
apparently, is the use of the plural suffix 
[-kuera] which used to be applied to persons 
only for animals and inanimate objects 
when plural. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


Le Lancacs, StructuRE ET Evovrion. 
By Marcel Cohen. Paris: Editions Sociales, 
1950. 144 pp. 


Morris SwADESH 


In this work, an eminent scientific lin- 
guist (Marcel Cohen is Directeur d’Etudes 
4 l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, chairman of the 
Commission Internationale de Statistique 
Linguistique, a foremost comparativist in 
the Semitic and Hamito-Semitic fields, an 
exponent of structural linguistics in its 
descriptive as well as historical aspects, 
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co-editor with Meillet of the first edition of 
Les Langues du Monde, and chief editor 
of the recent new edition) has written a 
general treatment of language for the in- 
telligent layman. He succeeds in presenting 
the subject in clear, concise, and interesting 
fashion, while maintaining strict standards 
of scholarly care and accuracy. 

The treatment is balanced. It gives full 
attention both to descriptive and to his- 
torical matters. It goes into individual and 
dialectical variation without losing the main 
threads of common pattern that hold 
across dialects. A noteworthy feature is 
that it gives approximately equal treatment 
to ‘external’ and ‘internal’ phenomena of 
language, that is, the broad sociological 
and the strictly linguistic sides of the sub- 
ject. The sociological essence of language is 
that it is an instrument of communication, 
relating the members and segments of 
social groups to each other. Each language 
community has specific characteristics in 
terms of number of speakers, geographic 
localization and spread, degrees of internal 
cohesion and division, specific level and 
differentiation of cultural developments, 
contacts with given neighboring languages 
and cultures. These external facts of lan- 
guage exert their influence upon the internal 
facts, most directly upon vocabulary but 
at times and in given ways also on structure 
and phonetics. 

In Cohen’s treatment of the relationship 
between external and internal linguistics, I 
feel he has over-emphasized the influence 
of ‘substratum’ while all but losing track of 
the more general phenomenon of ‘diffu- 
sion’. The ‘substratum’ influence is the 
impress of a community’s former speech 
upon the language that replaces it in the 
situation of a group which comes under the 
domination of another group. A different, 
but in some ways similar, kind of influence 
is that of ‘superstratum’, where the language 
of a dominant but outnumbered group gives 
way to that of the more numerous mass. 
Though there are many instances in which 


the substratum or superstratum seem to 
have played a more or less important role 
in molding features of language, there are 
also many instances in which communities 
have taken on a new language without any 
appreciable modifications. Or, after a period 
of incomplete assimilation, the community 
may eventually rectify its speech until one 
can no longer recognize any special features 
differing from other groups speaking the 
same language. Thus, there does not have 
to be a transfer from the substratum. On 
the other hand, there are many instances of 
languages taking on new features—words, 
phonetics or structure—from a neighboring 
language without either tongue necessarily 
being replaced by the other. 

One of Cohen’s examples is the presence 
of cacuminal (or retroflex) consonants in 
the Indic branch alone of all the Indo- 
European families. He reasons that this 
must have come from some substratum, 
perhaps Munda, Dravidian, or some alto- 
gether different language now no longer 
extant (p. 95). But this innovation could 
well have entered Indic even before any 
local community had dropped its language in 
favor of Indo-European. For, when the 
Indo-European tribes first came into India, 
the new physical and social environment 
contained animals, plants, and manufac- 
tured objects which they had not previously 
known. They must have adopted local 
names for some of these objects from the 
people previously occupying the territory. 
Some of these words must have contained 
cacuminal sounds; perhaps after some ini- 
tial difficulty, they eventually learned how 
to manage the new sounds and used them 
in speaking the borrowed words. The time 
even came when the new sounds were taken 
into certain Indo-European words. If we 
consider this bit of history along with 
many others that might be cited, we are 
led to underscore Cohen’s statement (p. 
97) that ‘...phonologists believe rather, 
in the present state of study, in a kind of 
contagion’ (‘...les phonologues croient 
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plutét dans l’état actuel des études, 4 une 
espéce de contagion’). However, instead of 
introducing diffusion as a special principle 
to handle situations in which substratum is 
obviously unsatisfactory, it deserves to be 
taken as the central theory, with sub- 
stratum as an important specific form of 
contact influence. 

The concept of diffusion can moreover 
be generalized even farther, for the contact 
influence among neighboring languages is 
broadly analogous (though by no means 
completely identical to) the tendency to 
maintain or to re-establish relative uniform- 
ity of usage among the local forms of a 
single language. As Cohen emphasizes, the 
process takes place via bilinguals. When 
bilinguals are imitated in some matter by 
the bulk of the speakers, the new influence 
has become generalized. 

The multiple factors favoring or inhibit- 
ing replacement of languages are clearly 
presented in Cohen’s discussion and exam- 
ples, but there is one point at which he 
seems to suggest a false lead. In discussing 
the replacement of Minoan by Greek he 
says (68): ‘On ne sait pas quelle supériorité 
@ permis au grec non écrit, parlé par des 
gens apparement peu civilisées, d’éliminer 
des langues cultivées de populations avan- 
cées en technique et en arts’. The reviewer is 
convinced that inherent qualities of the 
rival languages is hardly an appreciable 
factor. The Minoan-Greek case is a clear 
instance of superstratum; after the Greeks 
had submitted to Minoan domination for a 
while, the solid advantages of the Greeks in 
numbers and in territorial base began to 
tell as they acquired from their new neigh- 
bors and temporary masters the advanced 
arts of navigation, metal craft, political 
organization, and the like. The Minoan 
vocabulary at the outset must have been 
more extensive than the Greek and the 
Minoans had the advantage of a writing 
system, but these disparities could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The principle that seems to govern lan- 
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guage replacement, both with respect to 
dominating and dominated groups, may be 
stated thus: In an area and era of broaden- 
ing economic and social intercourse, there 
tends to be more and more widespread use 
of fewer and fewer languages. Speakers of 
more restricted languages tend to become 
bilinguals and eventually, often after a 
number of centuries, the minor languages 
are eliminated. Factors in language rivalry 
include: population numbers, breadth of 
geographic spread, mobility of the popula- 
tion, economic and political dominance 
and activity. Numbers are a highly impor- 
tant factor, but may to some extent be off- 
set by other factors. In places and times 
(e.g. medieval Europe) of reduced inter- 
communicé.tion, linguistie communities suf- 
fer gradual fragmentation with local dialects 
of a single original language developing into 
separate and mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages. 

Aside from one or two weaknesses in rela- 
tive emphasis, Cohen’s treatment of external 
phenomena of linguistics and their relation 
to language proper is both broad and pene- 
trating. If in the interests of brevity he has 
used but few examples, he has chosen them 
well, presented them clearly and discussed 
them with insight. 

His handling of internal linguistic phe- 
nomena—phonetics, structure, and vocabu- 
lary—is even more expert. He shows a fine 
awareness of both pattern and relative 
frequencies, and the influence of each on 
linguistic change. With respect to sounds, 
his approach is phonemic. And with re- 
spect to phonetic change, he shows how 
the former pattern influences the direction 
of new developments, particularly in the 
tendency to fill blank compartments. Simi- 
lar considerations of pattern may be in- 
involved in inflectional developments and 
to some extent in lexical matters. 

Cohen achieves brevity, without omitting 
essentials or losing clarity, by means of 
concise summaries of broad principles con- 
cretized and illustrated with a relatively 
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few but well chosen cases. Only very seldom 
does one feel he may have failed to develop 
a point adequately. His examples are taken 
mainly from French, Romance, and Indo- 
European, but where necessary he takes 
amplifying or contrasting illustrations from 
Africa, Asia, or America. 

Both because of its intrinsic qualities and 
because it presents the theoretical viewpoint 
of a leading scholar, Le Langage merits in- 
clusion in any reading list for introductory 
linguistics and will reward even the finished 
scholar with a stimulating review of essential 
concepts in the field of linguistics. 


DENVER, CoLORADO 


THE Stupy or LaneuaGe. A Survey of 
Linguistics and Related Disciplines in 
America. By John B. Carroll. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. xi + 289 
pp. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


As most everyone in the profession knows, 
this book is a revised and expanded version 
of a report Carroll wrote, at the behest of 
the Carnegie Corporation, of the field of 
linguistics, ‘its present status, its meth- 
odological problems, and its connections 
with neighboring disciplines’. The author 
gathered his data by scanning widely, and 
over a span of many years, the technical 
literature of the subject (cf. his twenty-two 
page list of references), and supplemented 
this by a series of interviews at prominent 
centers of linguistic study with relevant 
scholars. He is a psychologist who has been 
in intimate and sympathetic contact with 
students of language in the course of his 
entire academic career; yet his own re- 
search interests are not identical with 
ours, so that he is sufficiently detached to 
be constructively and wholesomely critical 
of what goes on in linguistics and related 
disciplines as practiced in the United States. 
The result is a rather vivid picture of how 
we look to others in the academic world or, 


at least, to colleagues who are friendly. 
It thus contrasts with the invidious account 
of another psychologist who accused lin- 
guistics of utter sterility (cf. Newman’s 
review in IJAL 19.312-3). 

Though linguistics, in the narrow sense, 
is Carroll’s principal concern here, his 
scope is much broader; he takes this par- 
ticular science as a sort of pivot around 
which revolve other disciplines which have 
human communication, in some other of 
its aspects, for their subject matter. This 
may or may not be a distortion, but it ful- 
fills his mandate, and provides both author 
and readers with a systematic and unified 
point of view. Accordingly, after some in- 
troductory remarks for purposes of orien- 
tation among the fields which claim lan- 
guage to be the object of their research, he 
devotes a long chapter to ‘the science of 
linguistics’. In subsequent chapters, he 
takes up linguistics in relation to psychology, 
to a variety of social sciences, to philosophy, 
to miscellaneous pedagogic problems, and, 
finally, to communication engineering and 
the study of speech. Towards the end of 
his book, he returns to linguistics as a pro- 
fessional organization rather than as an 
intellectual pursuit. 

In the last chapter, Carroll undertakes to 
extrapolate, on the basis of recognized 
variables, some likely future trends. Then 
he makes five specific recommendations. 
These are addressed to foundations, and 
are designed to attract support for projects 
which are here couched in such general 
terms that their worthiness is hardly likely 
to be questioned. Thus, in giving first prior- 
ity to the organization of a program to 
gather more and better data, he is an- 
nouncing an aim which we surely share with 
all the other sciences. Again, when he 
argues for more solid subsidies to develop 
and expand existing personnel he is likely 
to find that we are in keen competition here 
with many other academic departments. 
What makes Carroll an _ exceptionally 
effective spokesman on behalf of our funda- 
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mental needs is the painstaking documenta- 
tion which constitutes the bulk of his book 
and, of course, his disinterested approach. 

Assertions on the part of members of our 
profession that this is an admirable and suc- 
cessful report—the author of which de- 
serves our warmest thanks—hardly pro- 
vides an accurate gauge of its actual value. 
This will depend on how it is to affect uni- 
versity administrations and sources of extra- 
mural support, and how, in the long run, 
this will feed back to our academic status, 
teaching opportunities, and direction of 
research. Most of these effects are likely 
to be long range, but it is rather encourag- 
ing to note that a substantial part of Car- 
roll’s third recommendation—‘support of 
interdisciplinary seminars, surveys, and 
training institutes’-—materialized so rapidly 
that it took shape even before the appear- 
ance of his book. Six months after he sub- 
mitted his original report, the Cornell semi- 
nar of psychologists and linguists took place, 
under Carroll’s chairmanship; this, in turn, 
led to the establishment of a Social Science 
Research Council committee to represent 
this interdiscipline, which, again, resulted in, 
among a variety of activities, the 1953 
Indiana University seminar of psycholo- 
gists and linguists. A monograph entitled 
Psycholinguistics (IUPAL 10) represents, 
on the one hand, the end of this chain of 
events, and, on the other hand, what its 
authors hope will be the beginning of a 
fresh and promising cycle of research activ- 
ities. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


VocABULARIO TOJOLABAL: BREVE Coor- 
DINACION ALFABETICA DE UNA LENGUA 
MAYANCE DEL Estapo DE Cxiapas. By 
Frances Jackson and Julia Supple. México: 
Inst. Ling. de Verano and Direccién Gral. 
de Asuntos Indigenas, 1952. Multigraphed, 
villi + 52 pp. 

VocaBuLARIO Mazateco. México: Inst. 
Ling. de Verano and Direccién Gral. de 
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Asuntos Indigenas, 1952. Multigraphed, 62 
pp. 

VocaBULARIO MEJICANO DE LA SIERRA 
DE ZACAPOAXTLA, PurEBLA. By Harold 
Key and Mary Ritchie Key. México: Inst. 
Ling. de Verano and Direccién Gral. de 
Asuntos Indigenas, 1953. Multigraphed, 
xli + 232 pp. 

REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SUM- 
MER INstTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS IN MExIco 
FOR THE YEAR 1951. By George M. Cowan. 
México: reprinted from Boletin Indigenista 
12, No. 2 (1952). [In Spanish and English.] 


WILLIAM L. WoNDERLY 


Three of the above titles are dictionaries 
in the series prepared by the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics and published by that 
Institute in cooperation with the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education in Mexico. For 
earlier titles and general characteristics of 
the dictionaries, see the review in IJAL 
18.269-72 (1952). The fourth item listed 
includes a statement of some of the objec- 
tives of the Institute and scope of its Mex- 
ico work. 

The Tojolabal vocabulary contains 
slightly over 500 entries in its Tojolabal- 
Spanish section, and was issued in a very 
limited edition. It is introduced by a short 
alphabet list and popular comment on the 
non-Spanish symbols used. The ethnopho- 
nemic alphabet employed is an adaptation 
to Spanish of the phonemic analysis in 
Supple and Douglass, Tojolabal (Mayan): 
Phonemes and Verb Morphology (IJAL 
15.168-74, 1949). Verbs are entered in 
their bound stem forms, followed in each 
case by an inflected free form in paren- 
theses. 

The Mazatec vocabulary is the only one 
of the series to date that is arranged alpha- 
betically by the Indian language only. It 
has some 1300 Mazatec entries with Span- 
ish glosses. No introductory matter is in- 
cluded, but the orthography is adapted from 
the phonemic analysis in Pike and Pike, 
Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Sylla- 
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bles (IJAL 13.78-91, 1947). An interesting 
innovation, as far as ethnophonemic or- 
thography is concerned, is the use of the 
numbers (1, 2, 3, 4) under the syllable 
nuclei to mark the phonemes of tone. This 
type of tone orthography, which reflects 
that devised for technical use only, is being 
used experimentally in some of the Insti- 
tute’s literacy work among the Mazatec; 
early reports indicate that, surprisingly 
enough, at least some native speakers read 
more readily with this symbolism than with 
diacritical marks over the vowels. Presum- 
ably the vocabulary materials, like those 
in the Pike and Pike paper, are from the 
dialect of Huautla de Jiménez, Oaxaca, 
where most of the Institute’s work on Maza- 
tec to date has been done. 

The Key and Key volume is a vocabulary 
of Sierra Nahuat of the state of Puebla. 
It is the most extensive of the Institute’s 
dictionary series to date; the Nahuat- 
Spanish section contains about 3000 en- 
tries, besides sub-entries. Pages iv-x con- 
tain a brief discussion of orthography and 
grammar on a popular level. Phonemes are 
listed, with their corresponding symbols 
in the ethnophonemic alphabet that is used 
in the dictionary. This entails writing of 
/é/ as ch, /c/ as tz, /8/ as x, /h/ asj, /k/ 
as c ~ qu, /k*/ as cu, /w/ as hu ~ u, 
/y/ as y ~ i. Long vowels are shown by 
underlining. Nouns are briefly shown as 
to their affixes for person, number, and 
honorific categories. For verbs, subject and 
object affixes are given, and a synopsis of 
two major classes of regular verbs is shown 
in third person singular and plural of the 
following categories, listed in terms of 
quasi-Spanish grammar: present, preterite, 
imperfect, present continuative, future, 
present intentional (two categories under 
this, differing directionally), conditional, 
past continuative, distant remote pluper- 
fect, present honorific, imperative, permis- 
sive. Three irregular verbs are similarly 
listed. In the lexical entries, verbs are in 
their third person singular present forms and 
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thus fall into alphabetically listed classes 
according to the prefixes with which they 
occur. 

The report by Cowan is given in terms of 
five objectives of the Summer Institute 
program in Mexico. Rather than review the 
specific activities of the year mentioned, we 
give excerpts, without the explanatory 
detail, from each of the five objectives as 
stated: ‘I. To study scientifically the aborig- 
inal languages of Mexico, making available 
...the results of such study in published 
articles and monographs on the phonetics, 
phonemics, morphology, syntax, and vo- 
cabulary of these languages....II. To 
apply in a practical way the results of such 
scientific research to help the peoples who 
speak these languages by the reduction of 
hitherto unwritten languages to writing 

.; by the preparation of a series of 
primers... ; supplementary booklets, news 
sheets, and periodicals... ; by the transla- 
tion of books of high moral quality, including 
portions of the sacred Scriptures... . IIT. 
To cooperate with and serve existing educa- 
tional institutions and government agencies 
dedicated to the betterment of the Indian. 
...1V. To provide linguistic training for 
young people whose sphere of labor involves 
the learning and the analysis of hitherto 
unwritten, unanalyzed languages. ... V. To 
promote good-will and mutual understand- 
ing between peoples of different cultures 
and racial backgrounds... .’ As of the date 
of Cowan’s report, the Institute was work- 
ing in 48 languages and dialects of Mexico; 
his list includes Amuzgo, Chatino, Chinan- 
tec, Chol, Chontal of Oaxaca, Chontal of 
Tabasco, Cora, Cuicatec, Huastec, Huave, 
Huichol, Lacandon, Mayo, Mazahua, Ma- 
zatec; two dialects of Mixe, four dialects of 
Mixtec, four of Aztec (Nahua), three of 
Otomi; Pame, Popoloca, Popoluca, Seri, 
Tarahumara, Tarascan, Tepehua, Tepe- 
huane, Tojolabal, Totonac, Trique, Tzeltal, 
Tzotzil, Yaqui, Zoque; and six dialects of 
Zapotec. 
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Macyar-AnGou Szérhr [Hungarian-Eng- 
lish Dictionary]. By Laszl6 Orsz4gh. Buda- 
pest: Akadémiai Kiadé, 1953. 1448 pp. 


JOSEPH REMENYI 


It is truism to say that linguistic isolation 
is bound to create a division among nations. 
When in addition to this there are political 
interferences, the disastrous effects of both 
factors become quite obvious. Consequently 
the publication of a new Hungarian-Eng- 
lish Dictionary is not only of scholarly, but 
of practical significance, especially so when 
such a work is of true value and published 
in an ‘iron-curtain’ country, such as present 
day Hungary. While Sovietism casts a 
shadow on some aspects of this volume 
(there are Bolshevik-influenced Hungarian 
words utterly incompatible with the music 
and color of the Hungarian language), 
nevertheless the general impression is 
favorable. The editor, Laszl6 Orsz4gh, who 
is at home in English and American idioms 
alike, and his staff must have encountered 
almost insurmountable obstacles. In ex- 
amining the volume I was prepared to find 
untranslatable words, yet with few excep- 
tions the translations are reliable, many 
words have several translations, and there 
are some successful abbreviations. 

Hungarian is an agglutinative language 
belonging to the Uralian-Altaic family, 
and more closely to the Vogul and Ostjak 
languages. There are many Hungarian 
words of Turkish origin. But for a very 
long time the Magyars lived apart from 
their racial kin, and though in its roots 
their language remained unaltered, it was 
enriched by foreign loanwords, and in 
modern times by the terminology of a com- 
mercial and technical civilization. The first 
Latin-German-Hungarian Dictionary is by 
Joannis Murmelius, a sixteenth century 
Dutch lexicographer. Hungarian  philo- 
logical studies began with Janos Sajnovics, 
an eighteenth century Jesuit, who in 1770 
published a book on the affinity of the 
Magyar and Lapp languages and is con- 
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sidered a pioneer in the comparative studies 
of Finno-Ugrian. Since then Hungary had 
several prominent scholars in this field. 

Despite Hungary’s western orientation 
throughout the centuries, the English lan- 
guage was rarely known by even the edu- 
cated. For example, the early Shakespearean 
translations were made from German ren- 
derings. The first dictionaries were Latin, 
German, French, and Italian, and only in 
the nineteenth century were English- 
Hungarian or Hungarian-English diction- 
aries published. In the twentieth century a 
noteworthy dictionary appeared by Arthur 
Yolland, an English scholar, who was on 
the faculty of the University at Budapest. 
His work contained 58,000 entries, and 
prior to Orsz4gh’s volume it was the stand- 
ard work. Whatever shortcomings Yol- 
land’s volume has—for instance, often 
words of factionalism or dialects are ig- 
nored—these defects have been eliminated 
in this new dictionary. The influx of ideas 
producing new word-formations proved no 
stumbling block to Orszigh; one should 
draw attention to the fact that his diction- 
ary has 88,000 words. 

Aside from the linguistic difficulties, one 
must reckon with others which the editor 
and his staff were facing. They did not fall 
into step with the opportunists in a totali- 
tarian frame of society, and if they did not 
disavow the contrived vocabulary of Hun- 
gary’s temporary masters, their philological 
conscience and discernment enabled them 
in most cases to harmonize the exigencies 
of the moment without violating scholarly 
authenticity. Orszigh who is the editor of 
an English-Hungarian Dictionary that ap- 
peared years ago deserves high praise for 
his new achievement. He knows that words 
touch the inner core of human nature and 
he organized the dictionary according to 
linguistic and psychological principles. The 
volume should be useful for both scholars 
and laymen. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


The review editor has a number of re- 
prints of Notes and Review sections from 
IJAL 17, no. 1 to and including 20, no. 2. 
Copies of these will be sent to anyone who 
asks for them. Address your request to Harry 
Hoijer, Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


Recent PUBLICATIONS 
General Linguistics 


Nore: In listing The Analysis of Culture, 
by Edward T. Hall, Jr. and George L. 
Trager in IJAL 20, no. 2, we erroneously 
stated that it was published by the Foreign 
Service Institute, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet is instead ‘A _ pre-publication 
edition for criticism and discussion repro- 
duced for the authors with the assistance 
of the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties’, Washington, D. C., 1953. 

Allen, W. 8. Relationship in Comparative 
Linguistics. London: Trans. of the 
Philological Society 52-108, 1953. 

Chase, Stuart. Power of Words. In collabora- 
tion with Marian Tylor Chase. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 1953, 
1954. xii + 308 pp. 

Coseriu, Eugenio and Washington VAs- 
quez. Para la unificacién de las ciencias 
fénicas (Esquema provisional). Monte- 
video: Rev. de la Facultad de Humani- 
dades y Ciencias 7.1-11, 1953. 

Diringer, David. The Hand-produced Book. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
[A history of writing and book making.] 

Fries, Charles C. Meaning and Linguistic 
Analysis. Lg 30.57-68, 1954. 

Nida, Eugene A. Selective Listening. Lan- 
guage Learning 4.92-101, 1952-53. 

Pei, Mario A. and Frank Gaynor. A Dic- 
tionary of Linguistics. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. [A refer- 


ence work for the fields of grammar, 
philology, historical linguistics, phonet- 
ics, phonemics, and structural linguis- 
tics.] 

Schatz, Carol D. The Role of Context 
in the Perception of Stops. Lg 
30.47-56, 1954. 


Languages of the Americas 


Benveniste, E. Le vocabulaire de la vie 
animal chez les Indiens du Haut Yukon 
(Alaska). Bull. de la Soc. de Ling. de 
Paris 49.79-106, 1953. [The language of 
the terms collected is of the so-called 
Kutchin group of northern Athapas- 
kans.] 

Haas, Mary R. Tunica Dictionary. UCPL 
6.175-332, 1953. 

Harrison, W. Roy. The Mason: A Zoque 
Text. Tlalocan 3.193-204, 1953. 
Ibarra Grasso, Dick E. La Escritura Indi- 
gena Andian. La Paz, Bolivia: Biblio- 
teca Pacefia, Alacaldia Municipal, 1953. 

318 pp. 

Pittman, Richard 8. A Grammar of Tetel- 
cingo (Morelos) Nahuatl. Language 
Dissertation No. 50, Linguistic Society 
of America, 1953. 67 pp. 

Ramsay, Robert L. The Place Names of 
Franklin County, Missouri. Columbia, 
Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Studies, 1954. 
55 pp. 

VAsquez, Washington. El Fonema /s/ en 
el Espafiol de Uruguay. Montevideo: 
Rev. de la Facultad de Humanidades y 
Ciencias 7.87-94, 1953. 

Voegelin, C. F. A Modern Method for 
Field Work Treatment of Previously 
Collected Texts. JAFL 67.15-20, 1954. 

Voegelin, C. F. and D. H. Hymes. A Sam- 
ple of North American Indian Diction- 
aries with Reference to Acculturation. 
Proc. American Philosophical Soc. 
97.634-644, 1953. 
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Achumawi 181f. 
Algonquian 91, 134, 274f. 
Amuesha 240 

Apachean 50, 144, 157 
Arapaho 137, 141, 185 
Arawak 28f., 137, 142f., 240, 245 
Athapaskan 99, 129, 133, 245 
Atsugewi 181f. 
Aztec-Nahuatl 243 
Barbarefio 86 

Blackfoot 185, 195f. 

Carib 28f. 

Chatino 23f. 

Cherokee 44f. 

Chinook 129, 245 
Chipewyan 137, 170 
Chiricahua Apache 233 
Chitimacha 244 

Chumash 86 

Cuicateco 302f. 

Comanche 140f., 217f., 336 
Coos 129, 132, 245 

Cree 315 

Crow 34f., 134f., 245 
Dakota 17f., 244, 336 
Dieguefio 185f. 

Eskimo 170 

Goajiro 241 

Guarani 164f., 170, 245, 341 
Haida 140, 155 

Hidatsa 65f., 134f., 243, 245, 274f. 
Hokan 86, 256 

Hopi 140, 146, 157, 243, 244 
Huastec 256 

Hupa 219 

Troquoian 161, 184, 251, 339 


1This index lists only American Indian lan- 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 20 of 
IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that the 
language is mentioned not only on the page given, 
but also in the following pages of the same article 
or review; so also, if the language forms the main 
topic of the article of review, it is indexed by title 
page reference, with f. 

48 dialects of Mexico are listed alphabetically 
on pg. 347. 


Island Carib 28f., 152f., 166, 241 
Isleta 244 

Jemez 244 

Kalapuya 129, 132, 133, 245 
Karok 137, 141 

Kechua 170 

Kekchi 166 

Keresan 140, 233 

Kickapoo 244 

Kiowa If., 145, 231, 234, 235 
Klamath 133, 245 

Kutchin 349 

Kutenai 137, 141, 316f. 
Kwakuitl 140 

Laguna 244 

Lenape 170 ; 
Lokono 137, 152f., 240, 245, 295f. 
Lower Umpqua 129, 132, 133, 245 
Maidu 8f., 133, 245 

Maya 166 

Mazateco 24, 170, 346 
Menomini 315 

Mixteco 206, 243 

Miwok 78f., 133, 243, 245 
Molale 129, 133 

Muscogee 50 


Nahuatl 37f., 145, 217, 231, 233, 239, 349 


Navaho 214, 233, 248, 244, 336 
Nez Perce 129, 132, 245 
Nisenan 133 

Nomlaki 133 

Nu-Arawak 154 

Ojibwa 248, 251f. 

Okanagon 243 

Onandaga 245 

Oneida 160f., 234, 245, 313 
Otomi 170 

Paiute 129, 133 

Panixtlahuaca 24 

Patwin 133, 245 

Pawnee 244 

Penutian 80, 123f., 245 

Pima 141, 148, 150, 218, 231, 233 
Popoloca 256 
Proto-Algonquian 91 
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Proto-Siouan 91 

Proto-Zapotec 24 

Pueblo 99 

Quechua 210f. 

Sahaptin 129, 132, 242, 245 
Salish 91, 135 

Sauk and Fox 244 

Seneca 245, 252 

Shawnee 185, 248, 244, 271f., 281f. 
Shoshone 95, 140, 142, 145, 146, 148, 218, 231 
Sierra Nahuat 347 

Siouan 92 

Siuslaw 129, 132, 133, 245 
Sonoran 145 

Southern Paiute 10, 145, 229, 133 
Taino 152f. 

Tanoan 145, 184 

Taos 157, 173f., 233 

Tepehuas 170 

Tewa 184, 242, 244 

Tlingit 140, 155 

Tojolabal 170, 346 

Tonkawa 137 

Totonac 1 

Trique 170, 206f. 
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Tsimshian 128, 129, 132, 245 

Tunica 349 

Umatilla 129, 132 

Ute 95 

Uto-Aztecan 92, 140, 145, 150 

Wakashan 91, 

Wasco 129, 132 

Wichita 144 

Winnebago 243 

Wintu 133, 141, 157, 219, 245 

Wishram 129, 132 

Wiyot 155 

Yaitepec 24, 27 

Yakima 129, 132 

Yamana 170 

Yaqui 141, 229, 233 

Yokuts 111, 126, 133, 170, 245 

Yucatec 166 

Yuma 170, 185 

Yurok 155 

Zapotec 24, 215f., 233 

Zoque 137, 349 

Zuni 111f., 140, 157, 244 
Exsiz F. Doscu 
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